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7OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 


flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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The world’s worst food thief stole 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from Amer- 
ican farmers in a single year. That was 
the estimated loss due to leaf rust in 
1938. Today, that grain thief still is at 
large in many fields in the nation’s 
winter and spring wheat belt. 

The world-wide spread of this viru- 
lent, centuries-old plant disease, and 


the economic importance of wheat, . 


has made leaf rust the gravest menace 
to the world’s foremost food crop. 

This present-day enemy of the Plant 
Scientists was recognized as a grain 
robber in legends of ancient Rome. The 
curse of wheat rusts, these legends say, 
was put on farmers because a boy 
burned a fox caught robbing his father’s 
henhouse. The gods, the Romans be- 
lieved, were angered by this wickedness 
and decreed that all farmers should be 
punished for the boy’s act by being 
cursed with rust-infected wheat. 


Plant Scientists launch an attack 


In 1918, Plant Scientists of Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture launched an all-out attack 
against this enemy which plagued farm- 
ers of the world—from Canada to India 
—for centuries. Kansas and other state 
experiment stations joined the fight. 
Leaf rust, Plant Scientists discov- 
ered, is a year-round resident in the 
winter wheat fields in both the north- 
€rm and southern states. The round, 
red spores start growth on the wheat 
Plant soon after fall planting. The 
Tust saps the strength of the young 
Plant in the fall and persists through 
the winter, ready to continue the at- 
tack on maturing plants the follow- 
ing summer. 
Winter wheat farmers fear a warm, 
P spring. The crippling spores of 


leaf rust under conditions of warm tem- 
peratures and high moisture multiply 
quickly to cover and destroy the wheat 
leaves, which are the ‘‘food factory of 
the plant.’”’ Plant Scientists found that 
the thieving, hungry spores reduce yield 
in four ways. First, they steal the plant 
foods made in the leaves before these 
foods can be carried to the kernels. 
Second, they bring early death to the 
leaves, thus cutting short the food pro- 
duction period. Third, they rob the en- 
tire plant of availabie foods, weakening 
the straw which may cause it to lodge 
before harvest. 

But this does not account in full for 
the tremendous losses charged against 
leaf rust. The spores also reduce, crop 
value in a fourth way by using nitrogen 
in spore growth. This robs the wheat 
kernel of its most valuable possession— 
protein—of which nitrogen is a main 
component. Farmers know that grain 
with low protein content brings a low 
price. And so it is that the farmer whose 
wheat has been robbed by this protein 
thief may find that his grain has a 
reduced market value. 


Rust-resistant varieties are bred 


Their problem analyzed, it became ob- 
vious to the Plant Scientists that there 
was only one effective way to control 
leaf rust: They must breed leaf rust- 
resistant varieties of wheat. 

Wheat fields all over the world were 
combed in search of types naturally 
resistant to the hungry fungus. 
Searchers finally found resistant 
wheats which were then crossed with 
high quality native wheats with proved 
high yield. 

From progenies of these crosses, Plant 
Scientists made thousands of selections. 
Each one was studied carefully for rust- 
resistant qualities. Some of the rust- 


Pictureshows reduced yield (grains marked 
**R’”’) from head of Fulcaster wheat plant 
diseased with leaf rust. 


intensive milling and baking tests, and, 
finally, after years of painstaking work, 
wheat varieties were developed which 
possessed good milling qualities together 
with leaf rust resistance. 


Plant Scientists add a warning 


Though their work is now beginning to 
pay dividends to the farmer, Plant 
Scientists add a warning. The breeding 
of wheat resistant to leaf rust, they say, 
is beset with the threat of new and more 
virulent races of leaf rust which continu- 
ally appear. Thus leaf rust, even when 
held in check by new resistant wheats, 
is always a menace, continually chal- 
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Picture shows wheat leaves spotted with 
leaf rust spores. Such are inefficient man- 
ufacturers of food and die prematurely. 


lenging the ingenuity of Plant Scientists 
who must be ever alert to new and more 
virulent outbreaks of the disease. 

In documenting the fight against 
leaf rust, Pillsbury desires to honor 
the Plant Scientists of the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
their valiant fight to combat this wheat 
menace. These men—plant breeders, 
pathologists and chemists—have, by 
their ever-expanding work, greatly 
benefited the farmer, miller, baker and 
the homemaker. A permanent record 
of their achievement is found in every 
field where the golden grain thrives. 





Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 


resistant types found were subjected to 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president - W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 














PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 7 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 































OPERATING 





Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade we 

Kansas City Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 

Mi lis G : 

New Yeu Presuse Mathenge Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. ann 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas 

Duluth Board of Trade x Enid Lara irae 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ¢ 

New York Rubber Exchange OORyS m at eee See 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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RESPONSIBILITY? 
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It takes a big investment in new crop wheats, with ample 
storage capacity, to supply the right blends of selected wheats 
for uniform “Bakers Flours’ throughout the year. And every 
lot of new wheat will have been analyzed, milled and test 
baked before it is skillfully blended with other wheats for 
the particular gluten strength and uniform baking values 
you. depend upon. 

These are but a part of the great responsibility assumed 
by Commander-Larabee Mills so that you can ‘be sure the 
‘Bakers Flours’ of your choice will always perform just as 
you expected, month after month and year after year. 

Select the Commander-Larabee flours, milled by “the men 
who know” to meet your particular baking needs, and rest- 
assured that every step, every responsibility, has been taken 
for your baking satisfactions 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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4M You know how important the right loca- 
tion is for economical and successful bak- 
ery operation. It’s the same with a flour 
mill. The favorable location of Page Mills 
at Topeka gives us wheat buying advan- 
tages in four states—Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Colorado. Those advantages 
we pass on to you in Page’s fine quality Jf 





























PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


3 BAKER FLOWRS 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, IN<. | 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
po: wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
ce 























































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Operating: 




















Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City : WICHITA ¥ KANSAS 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 





































KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
CHARLES H. KENSER “Whitewater Flour” Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING WHEAT wee oh ay “tre BE pose dugl age nce once 
: Millers of Fine, C Milled 
MILLFEED © CLEARS Best Whees Is Grown High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour ee Ween bce 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange ae rae aa ps padertgitid 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA g Whitewater, Kansas LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. : GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
DI XIE LILY THE ROSS MILLING CO. ACME RYE Chickasha Milling Co. 
flour withou anyw A HIGH QUALITY Capaci CHICKASHA © 
Plain and Selfrisiag Choice Quality Flour WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 300 bbls” OKLAL  *Washita” 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. Plain ond Selfrising 4 All Grades Meowterd Wies Fleas 
Pe oan, RAN FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
| 983-35 Exct crn Sales Oice eu OTTAWA KANSAS WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


ba e ay ' GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
: A : SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON » 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN | 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLg, v.s.A. 


4 Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 


















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. : 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





GROWN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 









































Millers of High | CONT 
Grade Bakers, SP OKANE F LOUR MILLS CO. TERMDD 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ia 

po ours. Kansas 

Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours ,omahe 

“Golden Loaf” tas ou Gallatin Valley Milling Co. WE STERN MILLING Co. 
Zhe Flosr with the Doubt and MONTANA dppb da fon ~ ocpete os stale aed L 
warcawe 4 delet eieaniont Flours and Grain FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT ‘ 
Lake City, Minn. D.R.Fisuen,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ~ 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capeocity F4,060 Sacks Deaity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS ©. _ CRACKERS « CAKE 
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A SUPERIOR SHORT PATENT 
| BAKERY FLOUR 
/ Yi :  Y : Quality firmly based on scientific wheat 
: | uel ( | [ sos selection and milling, controlled from first 
It a | to last with experienced milling skill. It’s 
| AA aN ; As dependable always. 
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NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Hina Quality CMillers Since 1879 


| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The confidence you feel in buying 
POLAR BEAR is based on many 
years of producing only top quality 
flour. This year, as always, you can 
be sure that POLAR BEAR will re- 
main in the very top bracket of flours 
that give full, sound baking value in 








are J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 20" 


N Peoria 
Chicago cay Enid tis ee Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Omaha Buffalo v 5. ©. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















La Grange Flours . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS finwsora— 
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Attention 


to 


Detail 








be nothing slipshod about it. 
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Y ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 


You can’t see the expert care with which Town Crier wheat buy- 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail... the fine baking performance that Town Crier always offers. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Goop BAKING 











FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
e 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 





KANSAS CITY 

















PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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—} Export Commitments Revive Talk 
of Return to Wheat Use Controls 


MILLING COMMITTEE PREPARES 
BRIEF ON INDUSTRY’S POSITION 


Need to Reduce Export Goal Seen; Committee to Avoid 
Recommending Domestic Use Controls, Will Seek 
Higher Percentage of 72% Flour in Exports 
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Food Export Needs 
Hinge on Marshall 
Plan Decisions 


WASHINGTON—Before a decision 
can be made on the export commit- 
ment some more definite information 
must be given on the widely herald- 
ed Marshall Plan. Primarily the prob- 
lem of Europe is food, although farm 
machinery, fertilizer and coal follow 
closely in importance. 

The Marshall Plan is alleged to 
have been originally based on a mini- 
mum delivery of 14.5 million tons 
of cereal grains. One government of- 
ficial in an important post in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
stated that unless that minimum was 
made available any Marshall Plan 
was licked before it got started. 


FAO Statement Recalled 


Recently speaking to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations at Geneva, under 
secretary of agriculture Norris E. 
Dodd said that the 14.5 million tons 
program would not provide western 


Europe with a ration equivalent to 
that of last year. Inasmuch as last 
year’s program failed of its rehabil- 
itation purpose, it might be inferred 
from the Dodd statement that a Mar- 
shall Plan with a 14.5 million ton 
cereal grain contribution would get 
off to an uncertain start and on the 
basis of a 10 or 12 million-ton ex- 
port program its chances of success 
are dim. 








Truman Words on Controls Recalled 


WASHINGTON—As the seriousness of the grain supply situation be- 
came more apparent this week, the statements of President Truman in his 
mid-year economic report were recalled. Taking note of poorer crop pros- 
pects than last year, the President said: 

“If real shortages should develop, the need of sharing such relative 
scarcity on as equitable a basis as possible both among ourselves and between 
domestic and foreign users of our food resources should be emphasized. 

“Full publicity on the nature of the shortage might properly include a 
campaign for strict economy in the use of certain foods through personal 


restraint. 


“In case the situation should take on really serious proportions as crop 
prospects become more certain, plans should be readied to conserve supplies. 

“This can be done partly through the use of remaining authority to con- 
trol exports of wheat, flour and cereal products. 

“Legal authority to regulate the processing and distribution of grain has 
recently expired. It might become desirable to renew some of this authority. 

“In any case, the government should seek the voluntary cooperation of 
the grain trade in carrying out necessary conservation measures.” 





Crisis in World Food Supply Poses 
Bread Industry Promotion Problem 


Postponement of the millers’ long 
range promotion campaign and the 
baking industry promotional program 
is being suggested to individual mem- 
bers of the executive committees of 
the Millers National Federation and 
the American Bakers Association. 
These committees have not met to 
consider the matter but are being 
kept in close touch with world food 
developments, which have become un- 
expectedly acute in the past few days 


and are responsible for the sugges- 
tions that.postponement of the flour 
and bakery goods promotions might 
be held desirable. 

Some of the interrogation that has 
arisen on this point has come from 
Department of Agriculture officials 
who have approached both the mill- 
ers’ and bakers’ groups. These offi- 
cials were assured that neither the 
millers nor the bakers would pro- 
ceed in such a way as to complicate 





Special Session of Congress 
Asked on Control Controversy 


WASHINGTON—While the milling 
industry and other processing inter- 
ests are reluctant to suggest a re- 
newal of government authority over 
the domestic processing and use of 
wheat and other grains, pressure for 
reimposition of these powers and 
price controls over commodities is be- 
ing advocated in other quarters. From 
administration offices is heard the 
demand for a special session of Con- 
gress. It would be expected that the 
minority party would ask for price 
control and use restriction authority, 
thereby placing the responsibility for 
higher grain and food prices on the 
Republican majority if it failed to 
grant the request and prices ad- 
vanced. In this connection some in- 
formed quarters are predicting that 


wheat will sell at $4 bu. before the 
end of the crop year. 

Sentiment for a special session of 
Congress is strongest in Democratic 
ranks, while Republican leaders are 
either opposed or noncommital, pre- 
ferring to leave the decision for a 
resumption of the sessions to consid- 
er the world food and relief problem 
up to the President. Republican lead- 
er Sen. Robert Taft, Ohio, is opposed 
to a special session at this time on 
the grounds that complete informa- 
tion on the Marshall Plan require- 
ments are not available. He stated 
that he believes other temporary ex- 
pedients are available to the admin- 
istration to tide over tottering for- 
eign governments until the next reg- 
ular congressional session assembles 
in January. 


the world-feeding problem. C. P. Bin- 
ner, president of ABA, made it clear 
to these inquirers that the baking 
industry’s promotion theme would be 
pitched to nutritional values of baked 
goods and not at this time to per- 
suading the public to eat more. 


A letter is going out this week to 
the executive committee of the ABA 
from Mr. Binner’s office stating his 
awareness of the world food situa- 
tion’s bearing on the promotional 
campaigns and emphasizing the pro- 
posed change of slant in the first ad- 
vertising broadcasts, now scheduled 
for January of next year. The philos- 
ophy of the advertising copy will be: 
“Spend your food money wisely. 
Baked goods will bring the best val- 
ues for your dollar. And don’t waste.” 


Mr. Binner has found that the meat 
interests are not inclined to alter 
their long range advertising promo- 
tions in the present world food emer- 
gency, and believes the baking and 
milling industries will be inclined to 
pursue a similar course. 


The executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation has not 
been called upon to consider the new 
development officially, but its mem- 
bers are being kept fully informed. 
A recommendation is expected from 
the special milling industry commit- 
tee now in session in Washington. 
Postponement of the millers’ cam- 
paign was discussed at this commit- 
tee’s meetings. 

Whatever decision is reached by 
the milling and baking industries un- 
doubtedly will be a joint decision. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe special mill- 
ing industry committee which assem- 
bled here over the week-end finds it- 
self face to face with a much larger 
problem than was foreseen when it 
was first named to confer with gov- 
ernment officials concerning the per- 
centage of flour in the export pro- 
gram. Once again the wheat process- 
ing industries are faced with a seri- 
ous threat of potential shortages of 
wheat which is feeling the full impact 
of feed grain shortages and the ex- 
port program. 

Following industry discussions and 
later meetings with representatives 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State and Commerce De- 
partments and the Army, the mill- 
ers’ committee decided to avoid mak- 
ing any recommendation regarding 
return of authority to the govern- 
ment to reimpose use controls at 
home and the committee will prepare 
a brief for the government officials 
setting forth the position of the mill- 
ing industry in connection with this 
problem. The consensus of millers and 
feed industry officials who were pres- 
ent at the sessions is that the govern- 
ment must reduce its export plans to 
a 10 million-ton level as the only ac- 
tion available to it unless the wheat 
reserves are to be reduced to an im- 
practical working level. 


Oppose Price Controls 


The wheat processing industry does 
not consider return of price control 
a practical matter. The mechanics 
of reinstatement of this type of au- 
thority is too difficult, and to be suc- 
cessful would require either a freeze 
technique, whereby all prices were 
arbitrarily pegged at a prevailing 


(Continued on page 37) 





MEMBERS OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON—The special mill- 
ers’ committee, now conferring in 
Washington, is headed by John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle. Other members are Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis; O. A. Knauss, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Il; Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Representing associa- 
tions are Herman Fakler and A. H. 
Kreuger, Millers National Federation, 
and Martin Smith, Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. 
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SOIL PREPARATION, SEEDING 





Pacific Northwest Elevators Blocked, With Much Wheat 
Piled on Ground; Most Kansas Wheat Moved to 
Storage; Montana Harvest Almost Complete 


Seeding and preparation for seed- 
ing is moving ahead in the South- 
west, Washington and in Montana as 
harvesting of the 1947 crop draws 
near completion in northern areas. 
With the harvest past its peak in the 
Pacific Northwest, grain elevators 
are choked and a large amount of 
wheat is being stored on the ground. 
In Kansas, most of the wheat piled in 
the open at harvest time is reported 
moved or on its way to elevators. 


Seeding in Kansas 


Kansas experienced unseasonably 
high afternoon temperatures. Bright 
sunshine and low humidity continued, 
and only a few southeastern counties 
received light showers. Early seed- 
ing of wheat is under way in western 
counties, with final preparation of 
seedbeds continuing rather active in 
the north and western parts of the 
state. Many farmers in the southern 
and western counties were reworking 
fields where volunteer sprouted, but 
in the north central and northeastern 
areas topsoil was too dry for good 
working. Movement of grain to ele- 
vators is about complete. 


In Nebraska, an effort is being 
made to delay seeding in Keith, Per- 
kins and Chase counties because of 
the presence of Hessian fly. Very lit- 
tle seeding of rye has been accom- 
plished, although winter wheat seed- 
ing is progressing in western and 
some central counties. Summer fal- 
low ground is reported in good condi- 
tion for planting. 

Weather has been favorable for 
farm work in the central and west- 
ern sections of Kentucky, but very 
little plowing was accomplished be- 
cause of the dry soil condition. 


Elevators Plugged 


Combines are rapidly clearing up 
winter wheat fields in Washington, 
and 50% of the spring wheat crop has 
been harvested. Grain elevators are 
filled to capacity in several localities. 
In the heavy soil areas of the eastern 
grain belt thousands of bushels of 
wheat have been piled on the ground. 
A few farmers in the Big Bend area 
have already seeded winter wheat 
for 1948 crop. Most of the seeding 
was “in the dust” and with deep fur- 
row drilling. 


While the rainfall of .28 in. in the 
area near Madras, Ore., was of sub- 
stantial benefit to ranchers, it halt- 
ed the wheat harvest in the highland 
area of eastern Jefferson County 
where a number of fields remain un- 
cut. Wheat production in the Pizarro- 
Ralston, the Lind and Stragg-Ruff 
areas is down from 25 to 48% under 
1946, according to grain authorities. 
Most of the wheat in these three 
areas is shipped to elevators. 


Montana Harvest Advances 

The harvest of Montana’s grains 
advanced rapidly, with only minor lo- 
cal delays from rains. Weather con- 
ditions were generally favorable for 
the development of late crops and 
for the preparation of soils for fall 
seedings. Many winter wheat growers 
have completed their harvest, with 
approximately- 10% of the acreage 


remaining to be harvested, mostly in 
the high elevations east of the Conti- 
nental Divide. The spring wheat har- 
vest is about 60% complete. The rye 
harvest is about 85% complete. 

High winds accompanied by rain 
damaged grains in Daniels and Sheri- 
dan counties of Montana, and hail 
damage was noted in Granite County. 
Hot, dry weather reduced yields of 
spring wheat in north central and 
central areas. Shrinkage was also 
noted in eastern counties, but to a 
lesser extent. Test weights of winter 
wheat are running around 59 Ib. and 
for spring wheat 56 Ib. bu. 

In South Dakota, combining and 
threshing of small grains were ac- 
tive, with yields and quality of fall 
sown and early sown spring grains 
rated as generally good to very good. 
Late sown spring grains are produc- 
ing only fair returns at best. 

Rains eliminated the serious drouth 
condition in Minnesota, with topsoil 
in practically all areas now replen- 
ished to meet the needs of late ma- 
turing crops and make plowing pos- 
sible. Grain harvesting operations 
are practically complete. For the 
most part, farmers have been able 
to move grain to storage in good 
condition. 


Canadian Grain Moves 


Western Canada’s harvest is mak- 
ing excellent progress over large 
areas, and grain is moving to country 
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elevators in increasing volume. Re- 
ceipts, however, continue to confirm 
the high percentage of low grade 
wheat from the 1947 crop, and it is 
questionable whether No. 2 northern 
or No. 3 northern will be the predom- 
inating grade. The percentage of No. 
1 northern will be small. Showers and 
light rains have caused temporary in- 
terruptions in harvesting operations 
in Saskatchewan and parts of Al- 
berta. In southern Manitoba, how- 
ever, some farmers have already com- 
pleted harvest operations and have 
their fall cultivation well advanced. 
Grasshopper activity is increasing 
steadily, and while any damage from 
this pest this year will be unimpor- 
tant, it is feared that if there is dry 
weather next year the infestation 
may be quite serious in many areas. 
Most samples of grain show a large 
percentage of weed seeds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SANFORD MILLING CO. 
DESTROYED BY BLAZE 


SANFORD, N. C.—Fire completely 
destroyed the flour and feed mill and 
warehouse of the Sanford (N. C.) 
Milling Co., with a loss estimated at 
$350,000. The blaze broke out the 
night of Sept. 4. R. H. Hartness, pres- 
ident of the company, announced that 
the mill will be rebuilt at once. 

All buildings and machinery, with 
the exception of the elevators, were 
destroyed. Corn and wheat stored in 
the elevators were damaged, but some 
may be salvaged for fertilizer. Ori- 
gin of the fire was not immediately 
determined. 

The company was founded and 
owned by W. R. Hartness for more 
than 20 years. Co-owners now are his 
two sons, R. H. and Blanton Hart- 
ness, who operated the business since 
the retirement of their father from 
active direction of the company. 








Heat, Drouth Damage to Crops 
in Western Europe Substantial 


WASHINGTON—Almost_ unprece- 
dented high temperatures during late 
July and August and little or no rain- 
fall throughout large areas of west- 
ern and central Europe following sub- 
normal rainfall in earlier months 
have caused considerable deteriora- 
tion of late crops. Production pros- 
pects for potatoes, sugar beets, pulses 
and fodder erops have all been low- 
ered, pastures are brown and dry and 
the second growth of meadows, which 
is used for hay or silage, is a com- 
plete failure in many localities. The 
shortage of feed is resulting in in- 
creased slaughter of livestock, and 
milk production has been sharply re- 
duced, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The areas most seriously affected 
are southern Norway, Denmark, 
southern Netherlands, France, Bel- 
gium, the southern half of Germany 
and parts of Switzerland, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. However, most of the 
remaining parts of western Europe, 
including the United Kingdom, re- 
port less than normal rainfall in Au- 
gust and expect below average yields 
of late crops. 


Drouth Damage Unknown 


The effect of the August drouth 
upon Europe’s 1947-48 food supply 
cannot yet be determined. The fall 
sown grains in these countries al- 


ready reduced by the winter freeze, 
escaped much drouth damage, but 
spring sown grains were short be- 
cause of light rainfall in June and 
July, and hay and straw crops were 
short generally. It. is reported that 
the reduction in sugar beet yields will 
be offset, to some extent, by a higher 
sugar content. Since a large propor- 
tion of the potatoes and most of the 
root crops are grown for feed, the 
reduction in feed supplies may be 
much more serious than in food sup- 
plies. 

Immediate rains would stop further 
deterioration, but a shortage of do- 
mestic feed supplies during the com- 
ing year cannot be avoided and farm- 
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PROTEIN WHEAT SELLS 
AT SEASON’S HIGH 


* 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
season’s top wheat sale in the Hutch- 
inson cash market illustrates the 
searcity of protein and the scramble 
for wheat of high percentage. Jack 
Stevens, representing the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, paid 
$2.774%4 for a car of wheat testing 
58.8 Ib. and having 15.35% protein. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., posted the 
sale. 





ers in some areas are already barn- 
feeding their dairy cows. Because of 
the short corn crop in the U.S. and 
the general shortage of feed grains 
in other parts of the world, it will 
be impossible for the afflicted coun- 
tries to import significant amounts of 
feed supplies during the coming win- 
ter. 

Resulting feed shortages may force 
abnormally high liquidation of live- 
stock with consequent shortages of 
meat this winter and spring. Because 
of the present high level of slaugh- 
ter, meat rations have been ter:n- 
porarily increased or discontinued in 
some countries. Milk supplies have 
been sharply reduced and further de- 
creases are feared because of neces- 
sary culling of dairy herds. The great- 
est reduction in livestock numbers, 
however, is expected in hogs and in 
young stock. 

The collection of grain will be in- 
creasingly difficult this year because 
of the shortage of feed. Many of the 
governments of western Europe are 
increasing their efforts to collect 
both bread grains and oats and barley 
for use as food during the coming 
winter. The extent to which these 
collection schemes are successful will 
be an important factor in determin- 
ing the amount of bread grains avail- 
able for human consumption in west- 
ern European countries. 
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$335,000 WAREHOUSE PLANNED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Collins- 
Dietz-Morris wholesale grocery com- 
pany here has announced plans for 
the immediate construction of a $335,- 
000 plant in the industrial division at 
32 and Santa Fe here. Oscar Dietz, 
president of the company, said the 
structure will be a fireproof one-story 
concrete warehouse and office, cov- 
ering 80,000 sq. ft. There will be ac- 
commodation for the simultaneous 
unloading of 11 railway cars and 5 
trucks. It is expected that the new 
plant will be completed by early 
spring, when it will replace the pres- 
ent quarters of the company. 








Export Flour Trade Marks 
Time as Licenses Are Awaited 


Export flour trade was nearly at a 
standstill this week, only a few small 
lots being sold to scattered points in 
the Latin American trade area. 

Among the European claimants 
there was no activity. Early last 
week, Poland completed purchases on 
80% extraction flour allocated orig- 
inally for August shipment, paying 
the equivalent of $5.65, net to the 
seller. 

October licenses have not yet been 








received by mills for specific license 
countries, but are expected shortly. 
Scattered small lot sales were made 
to Venezuela’ last week, indicating 
that some of the flour accumulation 
there may ease a little. 

Reports from the Philippines also 
indicate some improvement in the 
flour stocks position there, accumu- 
lations being worked down toward 
more normal levels. Ecuador continues 
to be the outstanding overloaded spot. 
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Gulf Accumulations 
of Flour fer Brazil 
Draw Official Eye 


Department of Commerce and De- 
partment of Agriculture officials this 
week were investigating reports that 
a large lot of flour destined for Bra- 
zil was arriving at the port of New 
Orleans, awaiting arrival of two 
ships. Since no allocation for ship- 
ment of flour to Brazil is open and 
nothing has been granted so far for 
October, considerable mystery sur- 
rounds the facts. 

Indications were that total Bra- 
zilian purchases, made by a New York 
export jobber, were in the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000 sacks, and around 
245,000 sacks were reported’ to have 
arrived at New Orleans for shipment 
so far. Payment is being made on ar- 
rival of the flour at the port. 

Before the flour can be exported, 
it must have a license from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Officials 
of that department say that no li- 
censes have been issued covering 
these shipments. 

One unofficial report, which could 
not be verified, says that the Brazil- 
ian military mission in the U.S. has 
been accumulating flour with expec- 
tation of obtaining a license. 
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A-D-M CO. REPORTS LARGE 
INCREASE IN NET PROFITS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profit of 
$15,673,041, or $9.58 a share, was re- 
ported by the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1947. This com- 
pares with a profit of $6,604,149, or 
$4.03 a share, for the preceding year. 

The company’s. balance _ sheet 
showed total current assets of $71,- 
776,893, and total current liabilities 
of $32,421,709. Net sales for the year 
amounted to $293,244,531. Dividends 
of $2.10 a share were paid, and sur- 
plus increased from $32,901,823 to 
$45,141,894. Taxes were $9,692,022. 

The company has no bonds, notes 
or preferred stock outstanding. 

Net additions to properties during 
the year were $3,554,066. Despite cur- 
rent high building costs, it was be- 
lieved better to take advantage of 
new installations quickly rather than 
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CANADIAN RAIL TRAGEDY 
BURNS OGILVIE BUILDINGS 
WINNIPEG—As a result of the 


tragic accident which occurred at 
Dugald last week, 14 miles from Win- 


nipeg, in which two trains collided . 


head on and more than 30 people 
were killed and scores injured, the 
elevator, grain annexes and flour 
sheds of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., were destroyed by fire. The 
buildings were ignited by the flames 
of the burning coaches, and two load- 
ed cars of grain on tracks were lost 
with the buildings. The elevator was 
@ new one, and E. B. Frost, western 
manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., placed the total loss to the build- 
ings at approximately $35,000. The 
grain in the buildings and in the two 
railway cars was valued at $15,- 
000. The old elevator of the 
Ogilvie mills -was partially burned, 
but is being repaired and will short- 
ly be ready to handle this year’s 
crop. 
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wait for a possible decline in costs, 
S. M. Archer, president and chairman, 
stated. The company’s stock interest 
in the El] Dorado Oil Works was sold 
for $484,657, showing a profit of 
$77,477. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. is 
principally a processor of oil seeds, 
but also is extensively engaged in 
flour milling, feed manufacturing and 
grain merchandising and _ storage. 
The Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
is a subsidiary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AOM to Return 
to Chicago for 
1948 Convention 


KANSAS CITY—The 1948 conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, May 17-21. In an- 
nouncing the date, Donald S. Eber, 
secretary of the association, said that 
the’ executive committee decided to 
return to Chicago, since the Morrison 
Hotel was the only one sufficiently 
large that had an open date. 

Some hotels in other cities that 
were considered, Mr. Eber said, are 
booked solidly for the next two and 
even three years. 

The association held its 1946 con- 
vention at the Morrison Hotel. It has 
adequate exhibit room space and its 
Terrace Casino proved to be ideal for 
the allied trades’ party and the an- 
nual banquet. In addition, practically 
all of the millers attending the con- 
vention were able to obtain accommo- 
dations at the Morrison. 

The annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held the week fol- 
lowing, May 23-28, at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AIB, SBA PLAN BAKERY 
SANITATION INSTRUCTION 


ATLANTA—A special bakery sani- 
tation course designed to give, in 
three or four days, the rudimentary 
concepts of what is desirable in bak- 
ery sanitation as required by fed- 
eral and state law is being planned 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Southern Bakers Assn. The course 
will be given in this city next Decem- 
ber and will be under the direction of 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
sanitation department of the AIB, 
and a staff of competent instructors. 

More details as to tuition fee and 
dates will be available later. Mean- 
while, southern bakers interested in 
such a course are requested to notify 
the SBA office, Henry Grady Bldg., 
here and complete information will 
be sent as soon as it has been com- 
piled. 
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1 BU. BARLEY EARNS $330 


ULEN, MINN. — Joe Komanetz 
won the grand championship in the 
Minnesota malting barley contest 
sponsored by the Minnesota Brewers 
Assn. in cooperation with the Mid- 
west Barley Improvement Assn. and 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. Mr. Komanetz won a $300 prize 
at the state fair and $30 at the Clay 
County Fair, or a total of $330 for 
the bushel of barley that he exfiibited. 
It was a very fine sample of Wiscon- 
sin 38. 
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Feed and Grain Price Indexes 


The feedstuffs price index continued to advance during August, rising to 
269.2, for the highest level since July, 1946. The feed grain index soared to 
another new high record of 322.4, a gain of 28 points from the previous high 
mark in July. The unfavorable outlook for corn production and growing 
tightness of the world grain demand-supply balance accounted for the marked 


strength in the index levels. 


The feed price index is constructed to reflect prices at leading markets 
on basic feed ingredients, including wheat millfeeds, the oil seed meals, tank- 
age, alfalfa meal, gluten feed and meal and hominy feed, each weighted to 
reflect its proportion of the total national feed production. 

The feed grain index reflects prices of corn, barley and grain sor- 


ghums. 
sion, Grain Branch, USDA. 


Both indexes are compiled by the Market News and Services Divi- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940=100 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 


Season Oct. 

2933-34........ 73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 82.4 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 
1934-36... 000. 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 107.9 
| Sere 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.5 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
1936-37........ 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
1937-38... 2006 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 80.9 80.6 89.7 
1938-39........ 80.8 82.4 87.5 90.6 88.5 92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
1939-40. ....... 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
pS | Serer 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 - 102.9 
1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.5 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
1942-43........ 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
1944-45........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.5 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.9 165.7 
1945-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
1946-47........ 232.1 257.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.2 246.6 263.9 269.2 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Predsstion par Mar- 


keting Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 


OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940=100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1935-36........ 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 155.1 153.4 102.2 
1986+87 cc ccse 160.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
OLS | Rees 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.5 71.1 171.5 80.2 
1938-39... ...006 64.5 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.3 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1942-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1944-45........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1945-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2) 204.0 
1946-47. 2. cece 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.4 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


keting Administration. 





Industrial Purchases of Sugar 
Continue Normal, Official Says 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of sug- 
ar by industrial users in the first two 
weeks after rationing controls were 
ended remained seasonally normal, 
according to a report by A. S. Nemir, 
chief of the Sugar Program Analysis 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. There was no evidence 
of any situations where demands 
could not be readily met, he said. 

It was feared, he said, that when 
controls were removed some indus- 
tries which ordinarily have a high 
consumption of sugar during the 
summer months would rush the free 
market and cause temporary area 
shortages. In general, however, pur- 
chases have been moderate, largely 
because of the continuance of ‘“‘hand- 
to-mouth” buying by industry on the 
theory that sugar prices will even- 
tually topple, Mr. Nemir stated. 

Speculative prices on the newly 
opened Sugar Exchange have been 
either at former ceiling marks or 
slightly below, he said, which indi- 
cates a general belief that the 1948 
supply will be sufficiently large to 
warrant slight decreases in price. 
USDA continued price control of 
sugar when rationing was ended. 

Latest figures on sugar distribu- 
tion show an upward trend in pur- 
chases since rationing ended, but Mr. 
Nemir emphasized the increased buy- 


ing could not be attributed to the 
free market. He said industrial users 
normally buy more sugar during 
July, August and September than at 
any other time of the year and use 
it principally in beverages, ice cream 
and canning summer fruits and vege- 
tables. An estimated 187,342 short 
tons were distributed between July 26 
and Aug. 2, he said, adding the 
August figures should be proportion- 
ally higher. 
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NEBRASKA GROUP HEARS 
AIB KITCHEN DIRECTOR 


OMAHA~—Ruth Richardson Clarke, 
test kitchen director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, who recenily 
has been developing and testing 
quantity recipes for hotel, restaurant 
and other institutional use, was a 
guest speaker before the convention 
of the Nebraska Restaurant Assn. 
Mrs. Clarke stressed the value of 
bakery products in restaurant menus. 

Bakers and allied trades which are 
affiliates of the Nebraska Restaurant 
Assn. are: General Baking Co., Kuen- 
ne’s Bakery, Merchants’ Biscuit Co., 
Ortman’s Bakery, Peter Pan Ba- 
keries, Schulze Baking Co., and Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc. 











Army Quartermaster Asks for Flour Offers 


* 


* 


CHICAGO — Procurement officials of the Army Quartermaster Depot 
Headquarters here asked for offers of 72,500 sacks flour for delivery before 
Oct. 1 and a similar amount for delivery before Nov. 1, basis New York. Ac- 
ceptance of offers was expected Sept. 9. 
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Positive Action Necessary to 
Cut Disappearance Rate of Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—According to offi- 
cial government appraisals of condi- 
tions, the cereal crisis is equal to or 
worse than that of two years ago, 
when millers warned the government 
that the rate of disappearance of 
wheat stocks threatened to deprive 
flour milling companies and other 
processors of sufficient suplies to meet 
domestic requirements. 

At that time, the government at- 
tempted to halt the run on U.S. re- 
serves through use restrictions .on 
wheat by the feed industry, distillers 
and the milling industry itself. These 
restrictions were made under war 
food orders validated under the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act. This authority 
no longer exists. 


Exports the Problem 


Except for drafts on our grain sup- 
plies for the export program, there 
is more than enough grain of all 
kinds to meet domestic requirements, 
although the total U.S. supply of 
grain at this time — new crop plus 
carryovers—is reduced approximately 
600 million bushels from the previous 
year. 

There appear to be two points 
where the wheat reserves can be con- 
served: Either by curtailing the ex- 
port program to approximately 10 
million tons, or by finding some 
means to prevent the feeding of the 
food grain to animals at a rate cur- 
rently estimated all the way from 300 
to 480 million bushels annually, at 
the present corn-wheat price ratio. 
This last figure is the estimate of one 
feed industry leader. Government es- 
timates of wheat disappearance for 
feed are generally more conservative, 
and average around 300 million bush- 
els per year, but there are some gov- 
ernment experts who agree that it 
will be impossible to hold the use of 
wheat for feed at less than 400 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Official government estimate on 
use of wheat for feed on the basis of 
current price relationship of wheat 
and corn is revealed to be 325 million 
bushels annually. This figure, it is 
expected, will be given to the Presi- 
dent’s economic committee when it 
meets here later this month, but has 
not been officially released. 


A Limit on Exports 


With legal authority for use re- 
striction orders lacking and with lit- 
tle or no sympathy in private indus- 
try for a further experience along 
those lines, it is believed that milling 





CAR OF BARLEY SELLS 
AT $7,125 


MINNEAPOLIS—What is thought 
to be the highest price ever paid for 
a single car of barley at the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange was recorded 
last week by McCabe Bros., grain 
commission merchants, for account 
of the Underwood Elevator of Paul 
H. Gust. 

The car unloaded 142,500 Ib. and 
sold at $2.40 bu. 

Fleischmann Malting Co. wrote a 
check for $7,125 in settlement. 


industry officials and other proces- 
sors favor definite limitations on the 
export program to bring it more in 
line with what can actually be ac- 
complished without paralyzing the 
domestic economy. A 10 million ton 
export program appears to be the 
maximum effort that can safely be 
attempted some predict. 

A rough trial balance of supplies 
against the broad demand categories 
gives a fairly good example of the 
seriousness of the current situation: 
Total wheat supply is approximately 
1,500,000,000 bu.; demand for domes- 
tic flour grind, 500 million; seed re- 
quirements, 80 million; export 375 
million; feed wheat, between 300 and 
480 million. This gives a demand to- 
tal of between 1,255 and 1,435 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Using the maximum feed wheat es- 
timate, it is seen that on this basis 
the wheat carryover at the end of 


this crop year will be lower than that 
prevailing on June 30, 1947, at an es- 
timated level of about 65 million 
bushels. According to grain trade au: 
thorities, a carryover of this negligi- 
ble amount is merely a bookkeeping 
figure, as it represnts widely scat- 
tered stocks in relatively small 
amounts on many farms and could 
never be assembled for consequential 
marketing purposes. 

That the government can be per- 
suaded to drop its export goal to 10 
million tons from the present 12 mil- 
lion ton tentative level is a question 
that probably cannot be answered at 
this time. It can be seen that if the 
export wheat category in the forego- 
ing analysis is taken on the basis of 
the higher export tonnage and the 
lower feed wheat estimate, the rela- 
tionship between supplies and demand 
are still touch and go for the current 
crop year. 





Corn Trade 90% Speculative; 
63 Co-ops Included, CEA Says 


WASHINGTON—The big corn fu- 
tures market which developed in the 
late spring and summer of this year 
was composed primarily of specula- 
tive holdings, according to a special 
survey and report by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


More than 90% of all accounts in. 


corn futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade as of June 30, 1947, was 
held by speculators, the survey 
showed. In a special call, the CEA 
obtained the name, address and spec- 
ulative or hedging character of all 
corn futures accounts in the Chicago 
market. 

Of the 4,351 accounts in Chicago 
corn futures on the survey date, 3,932 
were speculative. Speculators held 
43,406,000 bu. long, or about three 


fourths of the total long side of the 
market, and 38,846,000 bu. short, or 
two thirds of the short side. The re- 
sidual accounts were classified as 
hedges. 

Both the survey and regular re- 
ports showed that small speculators 
were preponderantly on the short side 
of the market from April through 
July. In contrast, large speculators 
were long on balance, having built up 
their holdings during the period of 
increasing open contracts and ad- 
vancing prices. 

As would have been expected, the 
bulk of the hedging commitments 
was held by merchants and process- 
ors in the larger size groups. Twenty- 
six accounts with 200,000 or more 
bushels each held 12,321,000 bu long 
and 12,545,000 short. Long and short 
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commitments of large hedgers were 
approximately equal, in contrast to 
the predominantly short hedge posi- 
tions of smaller size groups. 

The survey showed a considerable 
number of farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations hedging in the 
corn futures market. There were 63 
such accounts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


of Price Hearings 
Set in 6 Cities 

WASHINGTON — The _ western 
schedule of hearings on. the current 
price situation. of the joint House- 
Senate committee has been announced 
as follows: Denver, Oct. 6-7; Salt 
Lake City, Oct. 9-10; Los Angeles, 
Oct. 13-14; San Francisco, Oct. 16-17; 
Portland, Oct. 20-21, and Seattle, 
Oct. 23-24, 

The western subcommittee is com- 
posed of the following membership: 
Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R., Utah), 
chairman; Sen. Zales N. Ecton (R., 
Mont.) and Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.); Reps. Walt Horan (R,, 
Wash.), Norris Poulson (R., Cal.), 
and Wright Patman (D., Texas). 

Hearings by the eastern wing of 
the joint committee on this subject 
will start later this month in New 
England under the chairmanship of 
Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.). It 
has been learned that feed industry 
representatives intend to present the 
basic facts of feed and food price 
cost factors to the committee when 
it meets in Boston Sept. 15-17. Repre- 
sentatives of leading New England 
feed companies and dairy interests 
are expected to reveal testimony 
covering the cost factors for the 
area at those sessions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

MINNEAPOLIS — Shipments of 
feedstuffs during August were: mill- 
feed 59,940 tons, screenings 7,805 and 
linseed meal 9,270, compared with 
60,660, 4,585 and 20,850, respectively, 
a year ago. : 

















PMA October Requirements Covered; 
Only 9,600 Sacks Flour Last Week 


WASHINGTON — Official figures 
released by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture this week reveal that 
government flour and wheat require- 
ments through October have been 
more than covered. Flour in excess of 
the July-October allocation under 
sale contract to the Production and 
Marketing Administration -amounts 
to approximately 2 million bushels, 
wheat equivalent. The PMA did not 
raise its flour price last week and 
consequently obtained very small 
dribbles. 

Wheat stocks under government 
contract are in excess of the July- 
October allocation total by approxi- 
mately 16 million bushels. Inasmuch 
as the government wheat-flour ex- 
port program for the November-De- 
cember allocation period has been 
tentatively set at approximately 2.4 
million tons, or nearly 90 million 
bushels, it appears that the PMA 
will be in the market for approxi- 
mately 72 million additional bushels 


wheat, or flour in terms of wheat, to 
cover its export obligations for the 
balance of this calendar year. 


9,600 Sacks Flour 


The PMA bought 3,242,588 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
Aug. 29 to noon Sept. 5. Purchases 
of flour during the week through 
Sept. 5 totaled only 9,600 sacks. No 
corn, oats, barley or grain sorghums 
were bought last week. 

Wheat was bought through Port- 
land, Ore., 992,166 bu.; Chicago, 570,- 
000; Kansas City, 3,163, and Minne- 
apolis, 1,528. In addition, 1,675,731 bu. 
were bought from the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corp. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1, 
including last week’s purchases and 
some revisions for preceding weeks, 
total 89,307,565 bu. This is in addi- 
tion to July 1 PMA stocks of 36,365,- 
916 bu., and makes a total of 125,- 
673,481 bu. acquired for export.. July- 
October export allocations of wheat 


to be supplied by the PMA total 108,- 
900,000 bu. 

Purchases of flour since July 1, 
including last week’s purchases, tota! 
6,470,717 sacks, or 14,600,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent. This is in addition 
to July 1 PMA stocks of 16 million 
bushels in the form of flour, and 
makes a total of 30,600,000 bu. ac- 
quired for export. July-October ex- 
port allocations of flour, plus a smal! 
carry-over from June allocations, to 
be supplied by the PMA total 28,- 
600,000 bu., wheat equivalent. 

July-October allocations of both 
wheat and flour for PMA amount to 
137,500,000 bu.. PMA July 1 stocks, 
plus PMA purchases since that date, 
total 156,273,481 bu. 

July-October allocations of wheat 
and flour to be handled by the com- 
mercial trade total - 3,100,000 bu. 
wheat as grain, and 38,500,000 bu. 
in the form of flour. It is understood 
that foreign claimants have already 
contracted for these entire amounts. 
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4th Quarter U.K. 
Canadian Flour 
Sales Approved 


WINNIPEG—Sales of export flour 
may now be made to the British 
Ministry of Food for delivery from 
the mill during the months of Octo- 
per, November and December, 1947, 
the Canadian Wheat Board advised 
all mills Sept. 6. The wheat price 
basis for the period mentioned will 
pe $1.55, plus 3%4¢ bu. carrying 
charge, basis No. 1 northern in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur, or Van- 
couver. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM DISTRICT 7 MEETING 
STRESSES “HOUSEKEEPING” 


DALLAS—The regular fall meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers, District 7, held in the Baker 
Hotel Sept. 6, stressed a program of 
housekeeping, sanitation and general 
plant betterment. A discussion of the 
“How” of improved sanitation condi- 
tions was a part of the meeting, with 
71 operative millers and allied trades- 
men in attendance. 

Russel. Robinson, chairman of the 
group, scheduled speakers for both 
the morning and afternoon sessions, 
with a panel discussion patterned 
after the “Quiz Kids” program de- 
veloped at the 1947 National AOM 
convention. Speakers were P. W. 
Goff, Texas state food inspector; 
Lorenzo Johnson, Allied Analytical & 
Research Laboratories; A. J. Mayer, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; A. A. 
Rolfe, Quaker Oats Co., and O. J. 
Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc. 








James W. Whitacre 


GRAIN BUYER — James W. Whit- 
acre, chief chemist for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
been appointed assistant to Glen F. 
Hilts, vice president of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. in charge of 
the southwestern grain department. 
Mr. Whitacre will engage in wheat 
buying for the company, succeeding 
to the position formerly held by W. 
W. Sudduth, who recently resigned to 
join the Kansas Grain Co., Kansas 
City. Mr. Whitacre, who has been 
with the Larabee organization for 21 
years, has long been prominent in 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and ‘is well known in the 
milling and baking industries. 
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The meeting was followed by a ban- 
quet and floor show in the hotel 
ballroom. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 


DUNN, N. C.—A new milling com- 
pany is the Champion Milling Co., 
Inc., recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The company 
is headed by J. M. Neighbors and E. 
G. Vann. 
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ST. MARYS FLOUR MILL 
ENLARGEMENT UNDER WAY 


KANSAS CITY — Extensive mod- 
ernization and enlargement of the 
plant of the St. Marys (Mo.) Flour 
Mills is under way. New roll stands 
are being added and high speed sift- 
ers installed, as well as complete 
modernization of the mill’s wheat 
cleaning department. Work is ex- 
pected to be finished within a few 
weeks, 

When completed the mill will have 
a capacity of between 2,500 and 2,800 
sacks daily of white flour, with an 
additional whole wheat unit of 1,200 
sacks daily capacity. The mill for- 
merly ‘had a rated capacity of ap- 
proximately 2,000 sacks daily. 

The St. Marys Flour Mills is oper- 
ated by the Lathrop Grain Corp., 
Kansas City, which purchased the 
plant in June, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB HAS NEW BOOKLET 
FOR TEEN AGE BAKERS 


CHICAGO—Directed to the atten- 
tion of the teen-age girl and her 
mother is a new 8-page leaflet, ““Good 
Cooks—Good Eating,” just off the 
press for American Institute of Bak- 
ing distribution. It correlates good 
health habits with good eating and 
points up the place of bakery prod- 
ucts in the daily diet. Menus and 
recipes, including bakery products 
are a part of the booklet. It uses the 
well-known AIB Wheel of Good Eat- 
ing as its cover. 
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Argentine Corn 
Output Set at 
5,815,000 Tons 


BUENOS AIRES — The final gov- 
ernment report on this year’s corn 
production established a figure of 5,- 
815,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 6,150,000 tons as given in the 
preliminary estimate. Apparently, 
shucking of the crop was done under 
adverse conditions which resulted in 
losses throughout a greater part of 
the zones. 

This year’s production is 62.7% 
larger than the previous crop year, 
and 10.8% more than the last five- 
year period, but shows a decrease of 
10.2% as compared with the average 
of the last decade. 

The province of Buenos Aires leads 
with a production of 2,631,000 metric 
tons, representing 45.3% of the total 
production. Santa Fe is a close sec- 
ond with 2,415,000 tons, or 41.5%, 
followed by Cordoba with 318,000 
tons, i.e., 5.5%, and Entre Rios with 
164,000 tons, or 2.8%. 

The acreage seeded amounted to 
8,925,746 acres and the acreage har- 
vested was 6,430,777, representing an 
abandonment of 28%. Average aban- 
donment during the last 10 years _was 
32%. be 

Yield equalled approximately 35.5 
bu. an acre, 
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ANNIVERSARY FLOAT—Pictured is the Eagle Roller Mill Co. float at 
the recent 85th anniversary of the Indian massacre at New Ulm, Minn., 
held in connection with a homecoming and fair celebration. The float ap- 
peared in one of the two parades held during the week of Aug. 12-17, and 
the girls upon it are office employees of the milling company. 





Bakery Consumption of Bread Flour 
Reported Higher in Canada in 1946 


WINNIPEG — Preliminary esti- 
mates by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicate that 5,561,000 Ib. 
hard wheat flour valued at $23,368,- 
000 were consumed in the “bread and 
other bakery products industry” dur- 
ing 1946, compared with 5,010,249 Ib. 
valued at $21,243,528 during 1945. 

Estimate of the consumption of 
soft wheat flour in 1946 was 342,000 
Ib. valued at $1,806,000, compared 
with 287,445 lb. valued at $1,656,691 
in 1945. 

Consumption of soya bean flour 
during 1946 was estimated at 11,500 
lb. valued at $194,000, compared with 
6,619 valued at $116,929 in 1945. 

The estimates for 1946 were based 
on the returns received by July 15, 
1947, of firms having a production of 
$50,000 and over. The preliminary 
compilations were based on the fig- 
ures of identical firms for both 1945 
and 1946 in order to arrive at the 
percentage changes for 1946, the bu- 
reau said. 

“In making this estimate one dif- 
ficulty was encountered, inasmuch as 


a few large firms did not send in 
their return by the date set,” the bu- 
reau pointed out. “These were not 
included in the compilation. Another 
factor which might be a source of 
error is that in making the estimate 
it was assumed that the rate of in- 
crease for the small firms left out 
was the same as for the firms with a 
production of $50,000 or over. In view 
of the fact that these smaller firms 
produce less than 26% of the total 
value of production, the margin of 
error is therefore substantially re- 
duced.” 

The accompanying table shows the 
principal statistics for the year, 1945, 
and the preliminary estimate for 
1946. 


Principal Statistics of the Bread and Other 
Bakery Products Industry for 1945 and 
a Preliminary Estimate for 1946 


Prelim. est. 


1945 1946 

Salaried employees 4,751 4,900 
Wage-earners ..... 24,294 25,700 
WERE E cet accisee $7,351,376 $7,792,000 
Total wages ..... $30,977,098 $35,314,000 
Fuel and 

electricity ...... $4,107,953 $4,642,000 
Cost of materials. $62,829,434 $72,254,000 
Value of products. .$132,048,889 $147,895,000 





Wheat and Flour Exports Provide 
Barometer for Canada’s Prosperity 


TORONTO—Wheat and flour ex- 
ports have provided a good barom- 
eter for measuring the general level 
of prosperity that may be attributed 
to the external trade of Canada, ac- 
cording to an article by the research 
and development branch of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Wheat 
was the most important shipment 
during most of the years since the 
turn of the century and, if combined 
with flour, the aggregate total far 
exceeds that of any other single com- 
modity. Wheat exports during the 
last 47 years amounted to 6,790 mil- 
lion bushels valued at $7,795 million. 
Shipments of flour in the same period 
totaled 309 million barrels, which 


represents 1,390 million bushels of 
wheat having a value of $1,855 mill- 
ion. 

It is interesting to note the price 
fluctuations during the period under 


review. The war and postwar boom of 
1914-20 were responsible for the first 
substantial jump in price, the highest 
for any one year being $2.44 bu. in 
1918 but the decrease after 1920 was 
even more precipitous than was the 
previous rise. Prices rose again dur- 
ing the late twenties but the de- 
pression of the thirties cut the price 
of wheat to its lowest point of the 
century; 56¢ bu. being the average 
for 1932. There was no full recovery 
until the war again stimulated the de- 
mand for grain coinciding with a re- 
duction in world supplies. 

Another interesting trend is seen 


in the rise of the ratio of flour ex- , 


ports to those of wheat. Canadian 
flour is more widely distributed than 
wheat, being shipped to 74 countries 
in 1946. Canadian flour milling com- 
panies have been working at full ca- 
pacity to meet the domestic and for- 
eign demand for their product. 
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FLOUR BUYERS AGAIN COME 
IN FOR SUBSTANTIAL ORDERS 


Spring Mills Sell Well priest ‘Chesca Wheat 
Plants Report Best Trade in Some Time—PMA 
Buying Light—Army Asks for Offers 


Mills booked a fairly large volume 
of flour orders the past week as more 
and more buyers gave up waiting for 
a price recession and came in for sup- 
plies. Spring wheat types again led 
the business, with sales well in ex- 
cess of plant capacity. A few long- 
time shipment contracts were in- 
cluded, but the majority were for 
60 days, or not to exceed 120-day 
needs. Bakers are complaining about 
being squeezed at current bread 
prices and with mounting production 
costs, including raw material prices, 
some are talking a bread price in- 
crease as the only solution. The re- 
cent purchases of springs and the 
prior takings of hard winters put 
some bakers in a fairly good in- 
ventory position, but millers point 
out that more buying of flour will be 
necessary later on. Foreign business 
has been light and Production and 
Marketing Administration prices 
were too low to interest most mills. 
The army asked for offers of 145,000 
sacks for September-October deliv- 
ery at New York. 


EXPORT INTEREST 
LIMITED 


Little activity was noted in export 
channels. October licenses were not 
yet available to the private trader 
group and most of the claimant na- 
tion buying has been done. Early 
last week, Poland covered its August 
allocation, paying $5.65, sacked, net, 
for 80% flour. Some covering pur- 
chases apparently were made during 
the week on previous bookings made 
to the French for October. Charter- 
ing of small steamer cargo space by 
large exporting concerns at lower 
than conference rates has been re- 
ported recently. This lower freight 
cost is said to have created consid- 
erable hardship for mills trying to fill 
foreign orders. 


DEMAND FOR SPRING 
FLOUR EXPANDS 


Considerable expansion was noted 
in demand for spring wheat flour the 
past week and bookings averaged 
around 150% of capacity. This com- 
pares with 93% the previous week 
and 66% a year ago. The buying 
started early in the week and while 
it tapered off as wheat continued into 
new seasonal high ground, orders still 
were being consummated over the 
week-end. A number of round lots to 
bakers were included, among them 
one round-the-clock booking. Except 
for that, however, 90- to 120-day 
bookings were the limit, with the 
majority specifying 60-day shipment. 
The larger buying, plus the numerous 
inquiries which did not result in sales, 
indicated that many users had 
changed their policy of waiting for 
possible price declines. Spring wheat 
mills now have unfilled order bal- 
ances of nearly 50 days’ grind, which 
is above a year ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
INCREASE 

Southwestern mills stepped sales 
up to 66% of capacity last week, as 
against 27% the previous week and 
65% a year ago. A good many buy- 


ers came in early in the week, but 
interest slackened as the wheat mar- 
ket continued to advance into new 
high levels for the season. Most of 
the business was in domestic chan- 
nels, with export sales constituting 
only about one tenth of the total. 
Three large bakery chains were buy- 
ers, one booking around 100,000 sacks 
and the others taking round lots for 
a smaller total. Some of the medium 
sized bakers were in the market also. 
At current flour values, present bread 
prices are a squeeze to the baker and 
this factor is a handicap to sales. The 
average baker probably is covered for 
six weeks, although many are better 
off than that, especially some of the 
larger chains. Family trade was con- 
fined to scattered carlots, with inter- 
est light since the good bookings of 
a couple of weeks ago. Export buying 
was very light and mostly in the form 
of covering purchases against previ- 
ous bookings on October or previous 
allocations. 


EASTERN TRADE 
SPOTTY 


Buffalo mills reported that many 
buyers who had been holding off un- 
til Labor Day in hopes of lower prices 
were forced to come in at higher lev- 
els instead. Fairly good orders were 
booked, but it was evident that many 
were reluctant to purchase very far 
ahead at current values. Anxiety of 
buyers to replenish stocks brought in 
an active volume of trade in the 
metropolitan New York market. Sales 
were in small units, but added up to 
a good total, practically all for as 
prompt shipment as mills could prom- 
ise. Bakers’ stocks now are believed 
to cover 30- to 60-day needs. Springs 
made up the majority of the new con- 
tracts. 

The advance in prices practically 


stopped trading in the Boston mar- 
ket. Bakers are thoroughly disturbed 
over the situation which has them 
squeezed between rising costs and 
current baked goods prices. Consum- 
er resistance is a barrier to increas- 
ing prices of the latter. Trading did 
not pick up at Philadelphia, with 
buyers holding to the sidelines to 
await more favorable buying condi- 
tions. Orders booked last week were 
confined to fill-in requirements. Both 
large and small bakers are express- 
ing growing concern over the rising 
costs of operations, with the little 
fellows especially squeezed. Many say 
that only a boost in the retail price 
of bread will solve the situation. 
Pittsburgh trade was active early in 
the week, when many buyers took 
on spring wheat flour, but demand 
slackened at the advance. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND BETTER 


Chicago handlers reported a decid- 
ed improvement in flour demand with 
bakers who have been holding off for 
a long time coming in for replenish- 
ment purchases. The week was one of 
the most active in some time and a 
number of round lots were booked, 
largely of spring wheat flour. Many 
Cleveland jobbérs entered the mar- 
ket and covered requirements of 
spring wheat flour up to the first of 
the year. The buying spree was very 
sudden and it now appears that both 
bakers and jobbers will be able to 
sit back and watch the market for 
the next 120 days, hoping that prices 


will fall back. Family trade is better, . 


indicating more home baking. St. 
Louis mills report domestic buyers re- 
sisting the rising price trends, with 
the result that bookings made are few 
and for near-by delivery. Bakers are 
said to be carrying fairly good re- 
serves and are awaiting further mar- 
ket developments before taking on 
more. 


SOUTHERN INTEREST 
MODERATE 


While some scattered business has 
been done in the Southeast, buyers 
generally are marking time due to 
market conditions. Orders booked 
were of small volume for near-by 
needs, although some took care of 





Durum Strength Forces Granulars 


Higher; Macaroni Makers Hold Back 


Receipts of new durum at Minne- 
apolis are fairly liberal, but are still 
insufficient to meet milling demand. 
Marketing of the new grain in the 
northern half of North Dakota, 
where the principal durum acreage is 
located is just starting, and-when the 
grain there begins moving in volume 
offerings will improve. Meantime, 
however, premiums on top grades of 
cash milling durum strengthened a 
little from the low of last week. 

The macaroni trade continues to 
hold back on making normal pur- 
chases of granulars at current prices. 
Some manufacturers still have un- 
filled contracts with mills, but these 
are being rapidly reduced. Others 
who are not covered are buying 
enough to take care of nearby needs 
and durum mills are all operating 
close to capacity. 

Manufacturers confidently expect- 
ed lower prices when new durum 
started moving. Instead, quotations 
are higher than ever. The durum crop 
has turned out well, however, and 
there is much more grain in sight 
than a year ago. Government pur- 


chases for export exert an underlying 
strengthening influence. 

Choice milling durum on spot. com- 
mands a premium of 8@10¢ bu. over 
the future, and mills are asking 
$6.10 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis 
for granulars. Some mills, however, 
are understood to be discounting the 
going market price. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 6, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.71% 
Amber Durum or better... ae Hb a 70% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2. x 
Durum or better <6... 6.66% 2.58% @2.60% 
Durum or better .......... 2.58% @2.60% 
Durum or better .......... 2.57% @2.59% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 


sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


wre wre 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6 ...... *164,137 70 
Previous week ....... 218,780 93 
MOOn. OBO. wsipsdins ous xe 132,288 63 
Crop year 
Production 
July 1-Sept. 6, 1947 ............ 1,858,671 
July 1-Sept. 7, 1946 ..........5, 1,559,420 


*Preliminary. 
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60-day requirements. Atlanta family 
flour dealers made small purchases, 
but they feel that the market has 
gotten away from them and are 
reluctant to step out beyond neces. 
sary needs. New Orleans demand 
showed little or no expansion from 
the dullness of recent weeks. Most 
sales were for small amounts to bak- 
ers and jobbers, with southwestern 
hard winters receiving preference, 


PACIFIC BUYERS 
CAUTIOUS 
Advancing prices caused Pacific 


Northwest domestic flour buyers to 
(Continued on page 35) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
SHOW FURTHER GAINS 


iy ~<— 
Volume of Trade Increases as Feed 
Handlers Buy for Future 
Delivery 


Feedstuffs markets made further 
gains the past week, reflecting higher 
corn and oats. Consumers generally 
were of the opinion that strong grain 
prices will prevail throughout the 
current season and more feed han- 
dlers were willing to anticipate re- 
quirements beyond near-by needs. 
Trade volume, therefore, increased 
and holders found little difficulty in 
securing higher prices. The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
feed grain index advanced 4.4 points 
to 337.1, another new high. The feed- 
stuff index, which is now nearly 65 
points below the feed grain index, 
gained 3.4 points to 272.7, the highest 
since July, 1946. Wheat feeds, alfalfa 
meal, and animal by-product feeds 
all made important gains, but oilseed 
meals and corn feeds also were most- 
ly higher. 

Production of wheat millfeeds re- 
mained at a high level, but demand 
was active and prices averaged higher 
than a week ago. 

At Minneapolis, bran and middlings 
showed further strength. Feed manu- 
facturers showed more buying inter- 
est, while country dealers and dis- 
tributors were still interested in book- 
ing ahead for shipment throughout 
the rest of the calendar year. 

Millfeeds were in good demand in 
the Chicago market and prompt ship- 
ment prices were higher for the week. 
Offerings from the Kansas City mar- 
ket held rather liberal, but offerings 
from the Northwest were reported 
much smaller. At Kansas City 
strength in the grain markets and 
increased demand from feed manu- 
facturers resulted in higher prices. An 
improved demand for bran was also 
noted from eastern and central states 
handlers, while shorts were in good 
request from the Midwest and far 
western consumers. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 54,633 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 60,253 tons in the 
week previous and 42,801 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 574,038 tons, 
as compared with 411,474 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. !'ig- 
ures show production from March ! 


‘to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 


basis, 31 lb. of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 |b. 
of flour. 
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Tight World Supply Forees 
Wheat to New Highs 


Deficit Countries Call for More Grain—U.S. Ability to Meet 
Original Goals Questioned—Return of Controls Speculated Upon 


Although experiencing minor set- 
packs the last couple of days, wheat 
futures staged a continued display of 
strength the past week and closed 
with net gains of 8@9%¢. The tight 
world supply-demand situation still 
is the dominant influence in the rise 
of prices to new high levels for the 
season, although the fact that corn 
and oats values moved steadily into 
all-time record high levels contribut- 
ed greatly to the upward spiral of 
bread grain prices. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
markets Sept. 8 were: Chicago—Sep- 
tember $2.64%, December $2.65%, 
May $2.64%4; Minneapolis—Septem- 


ber $2.61%%4, December $2.59, May 
$2544; Kansas City — September 
$2545, December $2.55%, May 
$2.5044. 


CCC Buying a Factor 


‘A change in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. method of buying wheat early 
last week gave the market a shot in 
the arm on the bullish. side. The 
agency announced that it would buy 
wheat on the basis of 2¢ over Kansas 
City December, delivery of warehouse 
receipts during December, the price 
to be announced at the time the 
transaction was completed. This puts 
the quantity of wheat taken by the 
agency in the dark until the settle- 
ment time rolls around. The British 
cancellation of October export allo- 
cations because of dollar troubles had 
only temporary market effect, since 
the British share of the export pro- 
gram is small and there appear to 
be growing calls for grain and flour 
from other deficit countries. 


Goal Accomplishment Uncertain 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation meeting at Geneva revealed 
deficit country needs of American 
food supplies well in excess of the 
established goal of 14% million tons. 
At the same time in this country, 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, announced that meeting 
of even that goal might be impos- 
sible; in fact, he indicated that ex- 
port officials were now thinking in 
terms of 12 million tons as the maxi- 
mum in view of the reduced corn crop 
Prospects and the likelihood of con- 
Siderable soft or unmerchantable 
grain if frosts come early. Mention 
was made of a possible return of gov- 
ernment control on wheat use, or 
even price controls, if the supply sit- 
uation tightens further and prices 
continue to skyrocket. 

Mills were good buyers of wheat 
futures against liberal sales of flour 
made during the week. Domestic buy- 
ers apparently came to the conclu- 
Sion that prices were ‘unlikely to re- 
cede as long as the foreign situation 
remains so serious and came in for 
sizable bookings of flour. The army 
Circluated requests for bids 145,000 


Sacks flour for September-October 
delivery, 


August Exports Heavy 

August exports of grain were 1% 
million tons, which has put shipments 
216,000 tons ahead of allocations and 
will build a foreign stockpile, prin- 
Cipally in the occupied zones, to take 
care of winter supplies and any pos- 
sible decrease in shipments later. 
Exports during July were 1,847,000 
tons. To date most of the exports 
have been wheat and all of the excess 





over quotas is this grain. August ex- 
ports were a record, including grain 
exports of 1,170,000 tons, almost ex- 
clusively of wheat, and an estimated 
575,000 tons of flour. The wheat and 
flour combined total was equivalent 
to about 70 million bushels of the 
bread grain. 


Europe’s Crops Down 


A European wheat crop 10 to 15% 
under last season is indicated from 
official and trade reports from about 
70% of the Europedn wheat area, 
excluding the Soviet Union. Produc- 
tion in the area for which reports are 
available will amount to about 776 
million bushels from present pros- 
pects, compared with 927 million har- 
vested last year and a five-year (1935- 
39) average of 1,099 million bushels. 
Production in France, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish and American zones in Germany 
will amount to around 640 million 
bushels against 760 million bushels in 
1946, and 800 million the 1935-39 av- 
erage. The outturn in Roumania, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia is placed 
at 136 million bushels, a drop of about 
30 million bushels from last year’s 
production. 

The acreage seeded to wheat in Ar- 
gentina for the 1947-48 harvest is 
officially reported at 14,347,000 acres, 
compared with 16,465,000 seeded last 
season. Recent rains in the northern 
provinces have lessened fears of dry- 
ness, but substantial rainfall is still 
needed for wheat and coarse grains 
and to aid plowing for corn. Revised 
estimates of corn production this 
season in Argentina place the crop 
at 228,937,000 bu., compared with last 
year’s short crop of 140,701,000. 


K. C. Premiums Firm 


Cash premiums at Kansas City kept 
pace with futures advances in the 
past week, and evident desire for pro- 
tein by millers boosted the stronger 
and more desired varieties substan- 
tially compared with a week ago. 
Wheat up to 12.50% protein and less 
developed minor weakness, ending 
unchanged to %¢ lower for the week, 
but the stronger types soared, 12.75% 
gaining 21%4¢ on the top of the range 
for good origin points, 3¢ for 13% and 
5¢ for 14%. Interior markets in 
southwestern Kansas were generally 
stronger than Kansas City, which 
tended to support the demand for high 
proteins. The nominal top for protein 
beyond 16% was over $3 bu. at the 
week-end, but no trades were made 
that high. Premiums were a little 
softer at the week-end, reflecting a 
slowing up in demand from millers 
whose storage was being filled, a de- 
creased rate ‘of operations and slug- 
gish flour sales. Elevator stocks at 
Kansas City continued to increase 
toward capacity. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Sept. 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.57% @3.06% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.57 @3.05% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.56% @3.04% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.56 @3.03% 
WO WN ckieteseep congas 2.61 @2.66% 
ae oer Se pee eee oer 2.60 @2.66% 
BOGE DON ces ts cess mebted cee 2.59 @2.65% 
Bs, SET 2 hb heb hv ee's 9409 2.58 @2.65% 


Moderate offerings at Fort Worth 
met a fair demand, though volume 
of trading was not large. Ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard was quoted Sept. 
8 at $2.69144@2.70% bu., with 13% 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 











Aug. 31- 
Sept. 6, Previous Sept. 1-7, Sept. 2-8, Sept. 3-9, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
on EE PTS Oe *861,976 945,740 786,201 717,877 692,461 
ene it str ey ORCL, Cee EE 1,394,751 1,537,034 1,200,826 1,259,602 1,114,538 
PAP er ee er ee 522,009 596,507 406,323 545,746 438,920 
Central and Southeast ......... *534,917 616,503 444,670 523,789 521,441 
North Pacific Coast ........... *264,545 339,995 293,565 335,837 369,829 
MOOD 0 00.0 0p HA TG AS OWEN ore 3,578,198 4,035,779 3,131,585 3,382,851 3,137,189 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated—_—_, ca—— July 1 toe—— > 
Aug. 31- 
Sept. 6, Previous Sept. 1-7, Sept. 2-8, Sept. 3-9, Sept. 6, Sept. 7, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 84 92 76 73 71 8,904,747 7,715,759 
Southwest ...... 91 100 82 91 80 15,205,083 13,544,260 
BOGEEAIO cc cc cees 87 99 67 91 76 4,732,760 4,824,404 
Central and Ss. E. 70 78 58 66 66 5,489,961 4,476,256 
No. Pacific Coast 73 95 78 85 90 3,333,628 2,691,944 
Totals ...... 83 94 74 82 76 37,666,179 33,252,623 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 944,280 933,053 99 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 988,554 105 Aug. 31-Sept. e.. 646,200 *5 48,701 85 
Year ago ....... 894,660 802,249 90 Previous week .. 646,200 582,161 90 
Two years ago .. 814,380 823,331 101 Year ago ....... 667,800 532,426 80 
Five-year AVETABCS opcvccccsceccsce 90 Two years ago .. 667,800 505,306 716 
Ten-year average .........sseeeees 81 Five-year average ...........eee0% 66 
Kansas City Ten-year AVeETASS ... cece eseceseeee 62 
* 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 372,720 316,541 85 Prepaninary. 
Previous week .. 372,720 369,200 99 Minneapolis 
Wear OBO ....s0. 364,320 243,655 67 
. . Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 378,360 313,275 83 
ec i a aaa 77 Previous week .. 378,360 363,579 96 
 ahdgt og average eo cerccccvcccece i Year ago ....... 360,360 253,775 70 
EN-year AVETABE .......eeseeseeee 0 Two years ago .. 321,360 212,571 66 
Wichita ings BVOTAZS .ccccccccccscoes 
-ye BVOTABOE cocccccccscccnces 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 118,800 69,747 pic ageing art 
Previous week .. 118,800 91,080 re i PACIFIC COAST 
A ana BBO oo sess Lr? sei are Ley Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast:’ 
wo years ago .. ° . 
Five-year Average ......ccccrecesee 73 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Ten-year Average ........scesecees 66 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Salina Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 223,320  *188,977 85 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 100,200 76,410 76 Previous week .. 223,320 *245,913 110 
Previous week .. 100,200 88,200 88 Oe GW vec shee 243,720 168,487 69 
WOR GMO oe sss 84,600 59,963 71 ‘Two years ago .. 269,100 207,144 76 
Two years ago .. 80,556 62,862 78 Five-year average .......eeeeeeees 70 
Five-year average ...........ese0% 74 ‘Ten-year average ...........++e00. 71 
WOH TORR, GVOTOUS.. o.o.6'b conceded saees 76 *Preliminary. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Portland District 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 140,010 75,568 54 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Previous week .. 140,010 94,082 67 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: be” as 134,200 125,078 93 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Two years ago .. 143,200 128,693 95 
capacity output tivity yf BVETABC «0-0 +e ee eeeeeess a4 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 767,166 *534,917 70 en-year AVETABE ..... 6. ce eseeeeee 
Previous week .. 790,266 616,503 78 BUFFALO 
(le eae 763,506 . 444,670 58 
. ’ Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 601,200 522,009 87 
Two years ago .. 795,240 623,789 66 Previous week .. 601,200 596,507 99 
— AVOTABE - 60s eseeeeeeeee 64 Two years ago .. 600,600 545,746 91 
CU FORE BVGTORG: 6 6.056.600 6 kicbesceene 66 Five-year average .............05- 78 
*Preliminary. TON-FOOF AVETASS 6.0.2. ccccececccorse 81 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two: weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City agd St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


o—-Southwest*—, 


o—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 28,244 313,693 16,305 
Previous week .. 31,125 18,342 
Two weeks ago 30,735 18,256 
pyri poe 24,317 216,341 12,186 
| See eRee ee 25,507 255,244 14,537 
BOGE... alsweie Vee 22,569 230,754 14,022 
IO4B. co hisaceses 22,862 228,909 12,776 
Five-yr. average 24,700 248,988 13,965 

*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of 


172,158 10,084 88,187 54,633 574,038 
10,786 60,253 
11,716 60,707 
120,355 6,298 74,778 42,801 411,474 
163,519 11,051 105,734 51,095 524,497 
141,304 8,888 90,689 45,479 462,747 
128,818 8,197 89,348 43,835 447,075 
145,231 8,904 89,747 47,569 473,966 


total capacity. 





protein bringing 3¢ premium and 14% 
6¢ premium. 


Spring Receipts Heavy 


Movement of new spring wheat in- 
creased materially the past week, 
with 3,246 cars received at Minneapo- 
lis and 3,040 at Duluth. As a rule, the 
peak of the harvest rush is reached in 
the Labor Day week. Demand was 
broad and active and cash prices 
readily followed the rising trend in 
futures, with higher protein samples 


registering additional strength. Mills 
have shown reluctance to pay the pre- 
miums for high protein wheat lately, 
but since there has not been much of 
the strong grain included in the early 
receipts, the premium scale has con- 
tinued strong on anything above 14%. 
Durum wheat premiums became more 
stable following the previous week’s 
sharp break, which had dropped fancy 
milling grades from 29¢ over Minne- 
apolis September to 8¢ over. At the 


(Continued on page 35) 
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U.S. FLOUR TO GREECE—The first bargeload of American flour, which 
was part of the $18 million worth of food and military supplies ordered 
rushed to Greece recently by the U. S. Department of State following the 
Greek government crisis, is shown arriving at the dock in Piraeus harbor, 
covered with the American and Greek flazs. ; 





FAO Sees Above-Prewar Food 
Output Vital to Avert Crisis 


WASHINGTON—F ood production 
at a level exceeding prewar years is 
essential if the world cereal crisis 
is to be checked before 1948, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
’ United Nations stated at its current 
conference at Geneva. 

According to estimates made by 
this organization the agricultural out- 
put from the 1947-48 crop discloses 
further deficits in Europe as a whole 
exclusive of the Russian sphere and 
that China and India will require 
substantial grain imports to meet 
basic needs. Shortage conditions are 
predicted for the African continent. 

In Europe revised estimates of ce- 
real production still shows a net 
deficit of approximately 7 million 
tons. With available exportable sur- 
pluses short of expectations the FAO 
session was told that better utiliza- 
tion of domestic supplies for human 
consumption was imperative and cer- 
tain substitutions of other commodi- 
ties for cereals will be necessary 
within the framework of the pur- 
chasing power ofthe individual gov- 
ernments. Fats and oils supply im- 
provement is a potential source of 
relief of pressure on the cereal grains 
but their highest cost tends to limit 
relief from this source, FAO stated. 


Expand to Head Off Crisis 


The organization urged nations of 
the world to expand production of 
food supplies and cites the need for 
planning to this end within the next 
six months to head off a.deepening 
food crisis in 1948. 

The group’s supplementary review 
on cereals issued Aug. 30 said, “The 
1947 grain harvest is substantially 
below 1946 in a number of deficit 
countries, including such large grain- 
producing countries as France, In- 
dia, Italy and Poland. Heat and 
drouth during July and August seri- 
ously affected 1947 wheat turnout 
in Canada and did further damage 
to the corn crop in the U.S. 

“At the Cereals Conference in 
Paris it was estimated that surplus 
producing countries might export a 


maximum of 32 million tons to main- 
tain present unsatisfactory cereal ra- 
tion scales. This would not provide 
for additional livestock feed and not 
permit any increase of working re- 
serves. It is impossible now to im- 
prove 1947 crops, and governments 
must use every device to bring about 
the most equitable distribution of sup- 
plies and prevent misuse of grains.” 


Work of FAO Commissions 


The work of the conference was 
done almost entirely by commissions 
Sept. 2. In Commission 1, on world 
food proposals, the needs of various 
countries.for materials for agricul- 
tural production were discussed. The 
delegate for Brazil said the great 
production capacities of his country 
were being hampered by a lack of 
fertilizers, pesticides and farm ma- 
chinery, and -asked FAO to send a 
technical group to Brazil to study 
the equipment needs. 

The commission heard Donald Sa- 
bin of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund speak on the prob- 
lem of using current food supplies 
to the best advantage. Dry skim milk 
is the best source of supplementary 
food for children and mothers, he 
said, pointing out that much skim 
milk is now fed to livestock. He asked 
FAO to provide technical assistance 
to countries to boost milk for hu- 
man consumption. 


Discussion Finished 


The commission finished its dis- 
cussion of the methods of allocating 
world food supplies during the pres- 
ent emergency. No vote was taken 
but general agreement was reached 
on the advisability of transferring 
the allocation function of the IEFC 
to the proposed World Food Council. 

Commission 2 continued discussing 
the work of the forestry division of 
FAO. The delegates of Peru, Brazil, 
Colombia and Chile proposed hold- 
ing a timber conference in Latin 
America to consider the exploitation 
of South American forest resources. 
This resolution was unanimously 
adopted. The commission also rec- 


ommended that a regional timber 
conference be held in the Far East 
in 1948. 

Commission 3 recommended that 
the question of the permanent site of 
FAO be referred to the executive 
body of FAO, which should make a 
definite report concerning possible 
sites for presentation to the fourth 
conference. 
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HARRY A. BULLIS URGES 
SUPPORT FOR EXPORTS 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral mills, Inc., speaking on a na- 
tional radio program Sept. 5, urged 
Americans to support a program of 
heavy food exports to Europe, despite 
drouth damage to the corn crop. 

Recently returned from a tour of 
Europe, Mr. Bullis was heard on the 
broadcast along with Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture. 

“We Americans have enough to 
eat and a surplus besides,” Mr. Bullis 
said. “Our neighbors in Europe, on 
the other hand, are terribly hungry 
and some are slowly starving. There- 
fore, we who have so much must 
share with our neighbor nations. We 
must help England and the other 
countries to the end that they can 
help themselves.” 

Although corn, soybean and cctton 
harvests have. been hurt by drouth, 
the nation’s wheat crop is the largest 
in history, he pointed out. 

Drouth has taken a heavy toll of 
food crops of western Europe, he re- 
ported. 

“The people there need food, espe- 
cially wheat foods and fats and oils,” 
he continued. “And hungry people 
cannot do good work. Unless we help 
them they will not be able to help 
themselves.” 

“A hungry Europe is a dangerous 
Europe,” Mr. Bullis concluded, “but 
a well fed Europe will pull itself back 
to normal living.” 








John M. Mitchell 


ENTERS BROKERAGE — John M. 
Mitchell, younger of two sons of E. 
P. Mitchell, head of the E. P. Mitch- 
ell Co., flour brokers, Kansas City, 
has joined his father’s company. A 
graduate of Rockhurst College, Kan- 
sas City, John Mitchell served dur- 
ing the war as a lieutenant junior 
grade in the navy. An accomplished 
baseball player, he passed up a con- 
tract offered by the New York 
Yankees for the brokerage business. 
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Bull Markets Take 
Wheat, Corn, Oats 
to New Highs 


CHICAGO—The most active bul] 
market on the present campaign oc. 
curred Sept. 9, when wheat futures 
rose the full 10¢ daily limit or very 
close to it within the first two hours 
of trading. At noon, September wheat 
was up 8%¢ from the previous day's 
close, at $2.73, December was 9% 
higher, at $2.74%, while May and 
July were up 10¢, at $2.70% and 
$2.47%, respectively. 

The market appeared to be heavily 
populated with general public specu- 
lators, who took a buying cue from 
a Washington press report that “re- 
alistic officials handling the export 
grain programs are resigned to $4 
bu. wheat, probably by early next 
year, since domestic and foreign sup- 
plies of all grains are becoming 
alarmingly less than anticipated.” 

Corn futures soared into all-time 
record high levels again, the Septem- 
ber delivery here standing at $2.60% 
on noon Sept. 9, for a gain of 7%¢ 
over the previous day. September 
oats also were at a new all-time 
high of $1.19%, up 4%¢. 

Grain futures at other leading mar- 
kets were up accordingly. Minne- 
apolis September rye stood at $2.79 
at 11 a.m., for a rise of 9¢. 


3S 


CCC Out of Market 


KANSAS CITY—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Kansas City re 
mained out of the market during the 
past week, following the sharp rise 
in wheat prices that resulted from 
commitments made Sept. 2. No price 
fixing was done on purchases made 
at 2¢ over Kansas City December. 
With the market sharply higher and 
the CCC ahead of its buying pro- 
gram for the moment, the general 
opinion was that the agency probably 
would wait a while before buying. 
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For the Birds 
Ww Ww 


**Punch’’ Reports on 
Bread Eating 
Study 


LONDON — The humor maga 
zine “Punch” has offered this satire 
on current English bread: 

“Bread eaters who are disturbed 
about the quality of English bread 
should try it out on the birds. After 
long experiments with a bird-table, 
I have discovered that: 

“1. Blackbirds prefer riboflavin. 

“2. Sparrows will only eat bread 
in which 80% of the wheat husk and 
wheat kernel has been ground with 
the flour. 

“3. When she is fearfully hungry, 
the hen blackbird gives her husband 
a fearful welt in the neck with her 
beak, and drives him off the plat 
form. 

“4, The blue-tit and the robil, 
while admitting with reluctance the 
necessity of the wholemeal loaf, pre 
fer the best flour obtainable, based 
upon our present knowledge of nv: 
trition and milling technique. 

“T always give all my bread t0 
the birds.” 
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Bakers Supply 
Group and ARBA 
List Pan Sizes 


CHICAGO—A compilation of popu- 
lar pan sizes for bread, rolls, cakes 
and pies has recently been completed 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Bakers Supply House Assn. and the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

The list, titled the “List of Tested 
and Approved Standard Baking Pans 
for Retail Bakers,” is intended to 
provide bakers with a list of popular 
pan sizes available at all times with- 
out delay, according to Roger E. 
Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, chairman of 
the products committee of the sup- 
ply association. 

Supply house representatives may 
be able to supply pans more efficient- 
ly with the aid of the standardization, 
Mr. Blum said, and bakers will elim- 
inate the costs involved for the pro- 
duction of special size pans which in 
many cases were only slightly differ- 
ent from standard sizes now on the 
approved list. 
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Illinois Feed Assn. 
Plans Convention at 


Peoria Sept. 29-30 


CHICAGO—The fourth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Feed Assn. will 
be held Sept. 29-30 at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, according to a 
recent announcement by Lloyd S. 
Larson, executive secretary of the 
group. 

“The Three Links — College, Feed 
Dealer and Farmer” will be the con- 
vention’s first address Sept. 29, pre- 
sented by Prof. L. E. Card of the 
Animal Husbandry Department of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. He 
will be followed by Ray Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers. National Assn., St. 
Louis, describing the work of his as- 
sociation in a talk, “Our National 
Strength.” Radio programs will orig- 
inate in the convention hall in broad- 
casts featuring feed men under the 
direction of Arthur C. Page. 

At the business: meeting, three new 
directors will be elected to succeed 
Victor C. Dewein, Dewein Grain Co., 
Decatur; James Moore, Dixie Mills, 
Mt. Vernon, and Roland Nelson, Nel- 
son Farm Supply & Hatchery, Le- 
mont. These three have served on the 
board of directors for three years — 
Mr. Dewein as president in 1946 and 
Mr. Moore as treasurer during the 
past year. 

The evening of Sept. 29, the Pere 
Marquette ballroom will be used for 
a banquet and floor show. 
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J. F. BELL ADDRESSES 
COMMERCE FRATERNITY 
MINNEAPOLIS — The growth of 

large industrial organizations, with 

more and more departmentalization, 











has produced experts and specialists . 


In great number, “but this tends to 
create a dearth of well-rounded men 
qualified for the job of chief execu- 
tive and administrative officer,” 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, told 300 business 
school students at the triennial inter- 
national congress of Delta Sigma Pi 
commerce fraternity at the Radisson 
hotel recently. 

Richard L. Kozelka, dean of the 
University of Minnesota School of 
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Business Administration, introduced 
Mr. Bell, who stressed heavily the 
present high premium on new meth- 
ods and new ideas. 

“There are opportunities in great 
number in industry today for young 
men and women who can think in 
terms of the future and contribute 
new methods and ideas. Those of you 
who can help industry bring forth 
new things for better living—help it 
render increased service to the public 
more economically—will be success- 
ful,” he said. 

Mr. Bell advised future business 
executives who are shooting for the 
top rung of the ladder to get some 
understanding of all phases of the 
organization of which they will be- 
come a part, and not confine all their 
efforts to mastery of their specific 
jobs—“for only then can you give a 
true interpretation to your function 
in relation to the welfare of the 
entire company.” 
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Fats and Oil Stocks May Be 


Larger Unless Demand Rises 


WASHINGTON—Unless there is a 
marked increase in demand, stocks 
of primary fats and oils are likely 
to be higher at the end of this sea- 
son than the 1,200 million lb. held 
Sept. 30, 1946, according to a review 
of the fats and oils industry by 
Charles E. Lund, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Reflecting slackened demand, stocks 
of primary fats and oils continued to 
accumulate contra-seasonally, in con- 
trast with last year, Mr. Lund said. 


During the first five months of 1946 © 


stocks declined 246 million lb. and 
amounted to 1,500 million on May 31. 
During the same period in 1947 stocks 
rose 290 million lb., mostly in April 
and May, and were almost 100 million 


Ib. higher at the end of May than in 
May, 1946, he said. 

Stocks are expected to decline 
again before October, as production 
toward the end of the crop year will 
not be sufficient to meet consumption - 
even at the current low rate, he said. 
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ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 


TORONTO—A new grain elevator 
at Tilbury, Ont., owned by the St. 
Clair Grain & Feeds Ltd., will be com- 
pleted in the near future. The new 
structure will have the most modern 
machinery, including high speed load- 
ing and handling equipment. It will 
be used to handle the unusually large 
crop of soybeans expected in that dis- 
trict this fall. 
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Prospective Barley Supplies Above 
Last Year but Still Below Average 


Barley supplies for 1947-48 will be 
7% larger than last season but about 
2% smaller than average if present 
prospects are realized, according to 
the barley market summary issued 
by the Production and Marketing 


Administration. Despite a larger than’ 


average industrial use and heavy ex- 
ports, disappearance of barley last 
season was the smallest since 1937-38. 
Reflecting the large industrial use 
and the urgent demand for feed, bar- 
ley prices advanced about 12% dur- 
ing the season and in July averaged 
140% above the 10-year level. 

The 1947 barley crop, currently 
estimated at 289,845,000 bu., is 10% 
larger than the 1946 crop and about 
1% larger than average. This is the 
largest crop since 1943 but is one 
third smaller than the record pro- 
duction of 429 million bushels in 
1942. The 1947 barley acreage in- 
creased about 6% over last year and 
totaled 11,082,000 acres. The 10-year 
average acreage was 12,047,000 acres. 
The indicated yield of 26.2 bu. an 
acre is 1 bu. more than the 1946 
yield and about 3 bu. above average. 


Smaller Carryover 


Carryover stocks of barley July 1 
amounted to only 55.6 million bush- 
els, a drop of 3 million bushels from 
July 1, 1946, and 40 million bushels 
less than on July 1, 1945. Farm 
stocks were down sharply from last 
year and totaled only 30 million bush- 
els, the smallest since 1938. Com- 
mercial stocks at 7.8 million and 
interior ‘mill and elevator stocks at 
.17.9 million bushels were larger than 
last year. 

Should Aug. 1 crop prospects be 
realized, domestic supplies of barley 
for 1947-48 will total 345 million 
bushels. This is 23 million bushels 
more than domestic supplies for 
1946-47 but 6 million bushels less 
than the 10-year average and 77 mil- 
lion bushels less than the average 
for the war years 1941-45. Domestic 
supplies have been increased by 
heavy imports, mainly from Canada. 
During the war years imports reached 
a peak of over 40 million bushels in 
1943-44. During the 1946-47 season 
imports amounted to slightly over 4 
million bushels, a drop of 1.6 mil- 
lion bushels from the 1945-46 season. 


Industrial Use Gains 


Disappearance of barley last sea- 
son was 9% below average despite 
a larger than average use for indus- 
trial purposes and export and 
amounted to 270 million bushels or 
about 27 million bushels less than 
the 10-year average and 39 million 








BUFFALO—tThe importance of the 
flour milling industry in Buffalo’s 
commerce is being told in neon lights 
mounted on some of this city’s huge 
flour mills. The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. re- 
cently installed a neon 
sign 110 ft. long on its 
mill, advertising its 
brand name, Occident. Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., long has advertised its 
flour in vari-colored neon lights atop 
its mill. General Mills, Inc., too, has 
erected large illuminated “Gold Med- 
al” signs on its mills facing the busi- 
ness district and is planning to erect 
a similar sign on its cereal plant. 
These signs are visible to plane, train 
and automobile passengers. 





bushels less than in 1945-46. With 
restrictions lifted in December on 
the use of barley for brewing and 
distilling, consumption of barley for 
industrial uses increased 7.6% and 
amounted to about 95 million bush- 
els. The use of barley and malt, in 
terms of barley for fermented malt 
liquors, was the largest of record and 
totaled 73,827,000 bu. in 1946-47 com- 
pared with 66,405,000 in 1945-46. Con- 
sumption of barley for feed last sea- 
son totaled only 143 million bushels, 
a drop of 56 million bushels from 
the previous season. Exports of bar- 
ley last season totaled 12.6 million 
bushels, the largest since 1937-38. 
Barley prices advanced steadily 
throughout the season and in July 
averaged about 18¢ bu. over July, 
1946, and $1 over the 10-year (1936- 
45) July average. At Minneapolis 
No. 2 malting barley averaged $2.28 
bu. in July compared with $1.65 
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in July, 1946, and 85¢ the 10-year 
average. No. 3 barley at Kansas 
City averaged $1.62 bu. this July, 
$1.53 in July a year ago and 69¢ 
the average. Prices received by farm- 
ers averaged $1.57 bu. in July com- 
pared with $1.40 a year ago and 63¢ 
the 10-year (1936-45) July average. 
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REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
GETS WHEAT ALLOCATION 


WASHINGTON—Among the sup- 
plemental export allocations author- 
ized recently by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was one of 12,000 long 
tons wheat for the International Ref- 
ugee Organization of the United Na- 
tions. For October-December ship- 
ment, the wheat will be supplied by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

Shipment will be made by the U.S. 
Army and paid for by the IRO. The 
wheat mill be distributed to displaced 
persons in the U.S.-U.K. occupied 
zone in Germany. 
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1947-48 Feed Concentrate Supply 
About Equal to 10- Year Average 


WASHINGTON—The total feed 
concentrate supply (including feed 
grains, by-product feed and wheat and 
rye for feed) for the 1947-48 feeding 
season, will be about the same as 
the average for the past 10 years. 
However, it will be smaller than in 
any of the past six years and 9% 
below the very large 1946-47 supply. 
Smaller corn and oat production in 
the Corn Belt states will account for 
much of the decrease from 1946-47. 
These figures are cited by the US. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
a July feed situation survey. 


Livestock numbers have been de- 
clining since the peak reached in 
1944, and a further small reduction 
is in prospect for this year. The in- 
dicated 1947-48 supply of feed con- 
centrates per grain consuming animal 
unit is 8% less than that of 1946-47, 
but a little larger than during most 
of the war years and 6% greater 
than the 1937-41 average. 

Total production of the four prin- 
cipal feed grains (corn, oats, barley 
and sorghum grains) in 1947 was in- 
dicated in July at about 106.6 mil- 
lion tons, 15% below the record 1946 














EFFICIENCY PLUS—The western wheat farmer prides himself upon 
the fact that he does his work the easiest way. Shown in the above pic- 
tures is a labor-saving grain storage system installed against the bank of 
the Big Horn River on the Warren ranch near Hardin, Montana. The 
grain is dumped into the hoppers at the top of the bank. Tubular steel 
spouts carry the grain by gravity to the granaries. When the rancher 
wants to empty the bins, he drives his truck under the lower loading 
spouts, opens the valve, and loads the grain with a minimum of shovel- 
ing. “It’s simple,” says the rancher. “Just like water running down a hill.” 
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production. However, the decline wil] 
be partly offset by a larger carry. 
over of old crop corn, more wheat 
for feeding, and record or near-record 
supplies of oilseed cake and meal, 

The carry-over of old crop corn 
in all positions next Oct. 1 is expected 
to be about 350 million bushels, about 
double that of last year. The carry. 
over of oats this year was 278 million 
bushels, and carry-over of barley 5¢ 
million bushels. Combined carry-over 
of the three grains in all positions js 
expected to be about 15.5 million tons 
for 1947, compared with 10.9 million 
tons in 1946. This would give a tota] 
feed grain supply of about 122 million 
tons, compared with 136 million tons 
last year and 116 million tons for the 
1937-41 average. 
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CHICAGO BOARD RAISES 
GRAIN FUTURES MARGINS 


CHICAGO — Steadily rising prices 
induced directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to increase initial 
margin requirements on wheat fu- 
tures trade by 5¢ bu. and on oats 
and corn by 10¢. Effective Sept. 5, 
the initial margin on wheat and corn 
was set at 35¢ bu. and oats at 20¢. 
No changes were made with respect 
to margins on hedging transactions. 

¥ ¥ 
Kansas City Margins Up 

KANSAS CITY—Effective Sept. 6, 
margin requirements on grain futures 
trades in Kansas City were increased. 
Margins on wheat were advanced 
from 25¢ to 35¢, from 10% of market 
value to 35¢ bu. on corn and from 
10% of market value to 15% of 
grain sorghums. Maintenance mar- 
gins were set at a minimum of 20¢ 
bu. on wheat and corn and 10% of 
the market value on grain sorghums. 

Hedging margins were excepted 
and are 5¢ bu., except on trades in 
the same grain in the Kansas City 
market, which are 1¢. 

The Grain Clearing Co., Kansas 
City, also advanced margins to 12¢ 
bu. on net open wheat contracts and 
10¢ on net open corn contracts, effec- 
tive Sept. 8. 
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OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 
SCHEDULE MEETINGS 


TOLEDO—The Northwestern Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. will 
hold a meeting on the floor of the 
Toledo Board of Trade Sept. 22 to 
discuss soybean prospects and trade 
matters. The Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. will hold a mecting 
Sept. 23 at Canton. Charles S. Lat- 
chaw is secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS BAKERS 
PLAN APRIL CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY— The 1947 Mis- 
souri-Kansas bakers’ convention has 
been scheduled for April 11-13 at the 
Hotel President, according to an an- 
nouncement by C. F. Heath, Heath’s 
Bakery, Salina, Kansas, secretary of 
the Kansas State Bakers Assn. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the _ secreta: 0 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 30, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Farl’y 
Baltimore 68 ha es 











Buffalo ........ 3 13 
MOOS cic swess ne ee 
GRAGERO .cicecccs . 
New York ...... 54 2 * 
ROMS: cc ovees 54 5 13 
Aug. 23, 1947 .. 83 2 13 
Aug. 31, 1946 .. 119 14 60 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=__— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Gc lete 
FLOURS ‘ane 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











SOYBEAN QUALITY HIGHER, 
INSPECTED RECEIPTS SHOW 


WASHINGTON — Inspected re- 
ceipts of soybeans increased some- 
what in July with a total of 1,728 


‘cars compared with 1,521 cars in 


June, according to inspectors’ reports 
to the Grain Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
The average for the month of July 
for the crop years 1940-45 was 2,511 
cars. Inspected receipts October 
through July this season were 82,197 
cars compared with 82,367 cars for 
the same period last year. 

The quality of the soybeans in- 
spected in July was somewhat higher 
than for the preceding month, 67% 
grading No. 2 or better compared 
with 60% in June. Of the October- 
July receipts this year 70% graded 
No. 2 or better compared with 92% 
last season. 

Inspections of soybeans in July in- 
cluded truck receipts equivalent to 
about 88 cars. 
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AOM COMMITTEES HOLD 
MEETINGS IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The education and re- 
search committees of the Association 
of Operative Millers are holding con- 
current sessions here Sept. 9 and 10 
to make plans for activities of the 
organization in those two fields. 
Dewey Robbins, milling superintend- 
ent for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, and president of the AOM, 
is present for the meetings. 

The education committee, headed 
by C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., is a newly ap- 
pointed group, created since the or- 
ganization took over the correspond- 
ence course in milling from The 
Northwestern Miller and the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute last April. 
The committee is planning to revise 
the correspondence course text ma- 
terial and to include some new chap- 
ters in the text. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, is chairman 
of the research committee. This group 
is continuing its studies of ways and 
means of improving the design and 
construction of milling machinery 
and equipment to permit greater effi- 
ciency and to insure maintenance of 
sanitation in the mill. Its initial re- 
port, in the form of recommenda- 
tions to mill .machinery manufactur- 
ers, was released last spring and was 
welcomed by the manufacturer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL COST ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN MEETING SEPT. 27 


KANSAS CITY—The next regular 
meeting of the Flour Mill Cost Ac- 
countants Assn. will be held Sept. 27 
at the Hotel Continental, Kansas 
City. The meeting is scheduled to 
start at 9:30 a.m. Members who plan 
to stay overnight have been advised 
to secure hotel reservations early. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 30, 1947, and Aug. 31, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
c-American— -—in bond—, 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 




















30, 31, 30, 31, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
POMORe 555.85 166,034 98,963 95 119 
Qoeh:« sss ee xels 7,676 11,768 we rey 
CMe hep acucues 15,860 15,080 
| Oe er ree 2,214 908 13 14 
Barley ...... 14,263 11,554 tis 50 
Flaxseed .... 486 1,563 baie aie 


Soybeans .... 280 631 
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KANSAS 


Quality is the first rule in 
the production of SUNNY 
KANSAS . . . right from 


the first step which is good 


wheat selection. That's why 


you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS all the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ed KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





‘The Choice af the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MIILING CO. 


Duluth, Minrnesote 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT — 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 
intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE . 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





FLOUR 
BARRELS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 















IRCHER-VANIELS~\IDLAND 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


; —__ Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY) MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 


es , 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 




















6 Orermo’’ i % em Crookston Milling Company 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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King Midas Reports 
on New Spring 
Wheat Crop 


MINNEAPOLIS — In accordance 
with its long established custom, the 
King Midas Flour Mills has begun 
making analyses of the new spring 
wheat crop from hand-threshed sam- 
ples furnished by its own and affili- 
ated line elevator companies. Its lab- 
oratory has been busy this past 
month conducting protein determina- 
tions and making actual baking tests 
of flour produced from the new wheat 
by its experimental mill. The first 
report of the company’s findings cov- 
ered 837 samples. 


Sixteen samples tested 11 to 
11.40% protein; 44 ran 11.50 to 
11.90%; 114, 12 to 12.40%; 154, 


12.50 to 12.90%; 127, 13 to 13.40%; 
110, 1350 to 13.90%; 89, 14 to 
14.40%; 60, 14.50 to 14.90%; 38, 15 
to 15.40%; 438, 15.50 to 15.90%; 16, 
16 to 16.40%; 14, 16.50 to 16.90%; 17, 
17 to 17.40%; 4, 17.50 to 17.90%, and 
3, 18 to 18.40%. 

The average protein of the 837 
samples was 13.495%. 

While the protein is slightly lower 
than last year the Northwest has a 
crop that is identical to last year’s 
in milling and baking qualities, the 
report says. 

The hot, dry weather during Av- 
gust, which hastened the crop to 
maturity, continued throughout the 
harvesting season with the result 
that the 1947 crop is unusually low 
in moisture content. The new wheat 
mills excellently, and there is no 
change from last year in the ash con- 
tent and the absorption of the flour, 
according to the report. 

“Bakers should be_ particularly 
pleased with this report on absorp- 
tion,” the report says. “Higher flour 
prices have caused them to give more 
attention to this factor than during 
any previous year, because bread 
yield per sack of flour has become 
such an important consideration. 

“According to the government crop 
report, the spring wheat crop is some 


‘50,000,000 bu. greater than in 1946. 


This, along with the fine quality of 
the 1947 crop, means that northwest- 
ern mills can confidently look for- 
ward to another big spring wheat 
flour year.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED GROUP WINS SECOND 
IN ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


KANSAS CITY—For outstancing 
achievement in its field, the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. was noti- 
fied this week that it placed second 
in national competition for the J ohn 
N. Vandervries award. The award is 
sponsored by the National Institute 
for Commercial and Trade Organiza- 
tion Executives and recognizes 
worthwhile accomplishments by trade 
or commercial groups-in such fields 
of endeavor as public relations, pub- 
lic education, legislation, community 
welfare, labor relations and research. 

The contribution submitted by Jack 
Dean, Kansas City, executive secre- 
tary of the midwestern feed group, 
outlined the association’s work in |a- 
bor and public relations. Announce- 
ment of the award was made at 8 
meeting of the national institute at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Til., last week. 

Members of the jury which select- 
ed winners of the award were Wil- 
liam C. Foster, undersecretary of 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











ITs 
BIN 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Exns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 


hence 











— 





MADE-.-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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commerce, Washington; James L. gecesi 
Fri, president of the American Trade 
Association Executives; Earl O. 
Shreve, president of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dr. Franklin Bliss 
Snyder, president of Northwestern 
University, and Paul Williams, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST RETAIL FEED 
GROUP TO MEET JAN. 26-27 


MINNEAPOLIS—G. H. Homme, 
president of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Assn., Inc., has announced that 
the 1948 annual convention of the 
organization will be held Jan. 26-27 at 
Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis. The 
convention annually brings together 
the largest gathering of the feed 
trade in the Northwest area. 

It is expected that the 1948 conven- 
tion will be one of the largest in the 
history of the organization. Each 
year there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the numbers attending the 
convention, and for the past few 
years a pattern of about 10% in- 
crease a year has been set, Mr. Hom- 
me said. 

“The other association officials and 
myself,” he said, ‘feel that the next 
few months will bring up matters of 
vital importance to the feed indus- 
try, particularly those in the retail 
and country mixing branches of the 
trade. We shall endeavor to bring 
to our members and visitors the best 
and most qualified speakers that we 
can secure.” 

The Northwest Retail Feed Assn., 
Inc., serves members of the feed in- 
dustry in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. Its headquarters are at Min- 
neapolis. 





f 4 . 
AT Lath) 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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JACK RILEY APPOINTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING 


CHICAGO—Jack Riley has joined 
the bakery sales department of Stand- 
ard Milling Co., according to a re- 
cent announcement by L. A. Macken- 
roth, vice president. He will be spe- 
cial bakery representative in the 
Chicago area, the announcement said. 
Formerly with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in the Chicago market, Mr. Riley 
moved two years ago to Seattle where 
he went into business for himself. 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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GERMAN GRAIN COUNT 
62% OFF TRUE FIGURE 


NEW YORK—U. S. military inves- 
tigators have found 62% more bread 
grain on farms of the Wuerttemberg- 
Baden area than German officials re- 
ported, according to a cable from 
Frankfurt, Germany, Sept. 2. Sumner 
Sewall, military government director, 
told German officials to review their 
grain estimates and establish new 
collection quotas reflecting actual 
stocks on hand. 











Price cvs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 


disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.37% per 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred stock payable Oct. 1, 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business Sept. 2. A regu- 
lar quarterly dividend, for the third 
quarter of the year 1947, of 25c per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock payable Oct. 1, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close-of 
business Sept. 12. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed. 


brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
M iLlerAs of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Southwest Sets New Flour Record 


<> 





CROP YEAR OUTPUT UP 20.8% 
FOR 106,789,024-SACK TOTAL 


pan Alb 
Average Running Time for 12-Month Period by Mills in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Kansas 
City, Mo., Was 94.2% of Capacity 


KANSAS CITY—By grinding at a 
pace never before equalled in milling 
history, flour mills in the Southwest 
exceeded last year’s record total flour 
output by 20.8% in the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. The combined 
total of 106,789,024 sacks, which was 
compiled from reports to The North- 
western Miller by all mills in Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Kansas City, Mo., represents a per- 
centage of activity for the year of 
94.2%, a much greater figure than 
the record of 82.3% set last year. 

In the 1945-46 crop year these 
same mills produced 88,779,412 sacks, 
which was an advance of 6.5% over 
the preceding year’s total of 83,308,- 
902 sacks. 

During the past decade southwest- 
ern mills have steadily increased 
their percentage of production, but 
never was there such a substantial 
gain as was registered this year. The 
percentage increase was made even 
though the total annual flour milling 
capacity ‘in the area jumped from 
107,767,800 sacks to 113,287,500 
sacks. 

The greatest increase was made by 
Oklahoma, that state boosting its 
production by 25%. However, in 
1945-46 Oklahoma production had 
fallen back from the previous year 
by 45%. Kansas mills reported a 
22.6% increase this year, Texas 
14.4%, Nebraska 15% and Kansas 
City 20.8%. 

Of all the groups, Kansas City at- 
tained the highest percentage of ac- 
tivity, the eight mills of that city 
operating at a rate of 97.4%. The 
state of Kansas, with 68 mills report- 
ing, ran at 94.4%, Texas 92.9%, Okla- 
homa 95.9%, and Nebraska 89.1%. 

All of the large southwestern mill- 
ing centers except Salina set new 
production records. Kansas City’s to- 
tal jumped from 14,927,727 sacks in 
1945-46 to 18,045,427 sacks in the 
crop year just ended. Wichita beat its 
1937 record of 4,881,993 sacks by 
639,222 sacks, Hutchinson upped its 
total from 2,429,304 sacks to 3,049,- 
664 sacks, and the final figures would 
have been larger but for a major fire 
late in the crop year. 

Omaha production was unique in 
that it exceeded its rated 100% ca- 
pacity by .3%. The Dallas-Ft. Wortn 
mills produced 7,545,496 sacks. 

Although mills at Salina main- 
tained an average rate of grind of 
94.3% during the year, the resulting 
total was still 437,510 sacks short of 
its all-time record attained in 1939. 

The’ total number of mills report- 
ing this year was 180, five less than 
in 1946. Operations were discontinued 
in two mills in Kansas, one in Texas 
and two in Nebraska. However, an- 
nual milling capacities in all states 
were substantially greater, due to 
postwar additions hastened by a 
good demand for flour. 

The tables elsewhere on this page 
show in detail the number of flour 
mills, capacity ratings, amount of 


flour produced and wheat ground by 
mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947: 


CROP YEAR 1946-47 
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Kan.. 68 47,209,500 44,605,087 94.4 22.6 
Texas 37 23,456,700 21,743,865 92.6 14.4 
Okla.. 29 14,752,800 14,055,308 95.9 25.0 
Neb.. 38 9,358,500 8,339,337 89.1 15.0 
K. C.. 18,510,000 18,045,427 97.4 20.8 
Tots. 180 113,287,500 106,789,024 94.2 20.8 

KANSAS 
Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 

No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 


30 2,000 & over 118,630 34,403,318 80,093,507 
19 1,000 to 2,000 29,400 8,170,075 18,757,396 





11 400 to 1,000 7,310 1,913,275 4,382,110 
4 200 to 400 1,555 83,970 192,711 
4 Less than 200 470 34,459 79,634 
68 157,365 44,605,087 103,505,358 

TEXAS 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 

14 2,000 and over 63,350 18, 236, 686 41,767,035 
6 1,000 to 2,000. 8,175 2,181,752 5,034,637 
8 400 to 1,000. 5,534 1,300,437 2,953,752 





2 200 to 400. 400 8,522 19,804 

7 Less than 200 730 16,469 37,924 

37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 
OKLAHOMA 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 

11 2,000 and over 36,650 10,832,984 24,658, 098 
4 1,000 to 2,000. 65,926 1,791,203 4,092,398 
9 400 to 1,000. 5,680 1,343,760 2,968,257 





3 200 to 400. 700 85,285 202,315 

2 Less than -200 220 2,076 4,982 

29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 
NEBRASKA 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 

5 2,000 and over 17,840 5,359,675 12,268,644 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 3,950 1,196,317 2,781,269 
10 400 to 1,000. 5,720 1,451,139 3,364,833 





7 200 to 400. 2,145 221,448 615,898 
13 Less than 200 1,540 110,758 265,318 
38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 300 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1947, with previous years 
for comparisons: 


1946-47 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Aver- 


over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Kan.. 96.6 92.6 87.2 18.0 244 94.4 
Texas 95.9 88.9 78.3 7.1 7.4 92.6 


Okla. 98.5 100.7 78.8 40.6 3.1 95.9 
Neb. 100.1 100.9 84.6 34.3 23.9 89.1 
1945-46 
Kan.. 85.6 77.9 665. 18.0 22.1 81.9 
Texas 87.6 74.2 63.7 7.1 8.0 82.9 
Okla.. 89.6 85.7 65.2 17.6 3.1 82.4 
Neb.. 95.8 80.5 64.1 37.0 24.9 980.0 
1944-45 
Kan.. 80.6 72.2 658.8 17.8 10.8 174.7 
Texas 75.6 80.2 656.4 165.9 7.6 172.8 
Okla.. 99.7 88.7 650.2 14.8 16.0 88.6 
Neb. 105.3 86.7 652.6 27.1 11.0 81.8 


Kan... 86.7 76.4 653.1 21.4 9.2 81.7 
Texas 63.3 73.7 49.3 15.9 8.3 61.8 
Okla.. 89.7 77.6 45.6 18.6 24.4 179.7 
Neb.. 99.9 881 48.5 23.1 11.1 175.8 


1942-43 


Kan.. 79.0 67.8 61.6 13.0 9:7 = =72.5 
Texas 69.1 62.1 414 26.7 7.8 67.4 
Okla. 86.5 67.4 64.2 22.2 24.6 17.0 
Neb.. 95.6 84.7 48.3 26.4 12.9 172.0 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in the Southwest (includ- 
ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas Oity, Kansas, but excluding Texas), 
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their combined daily capacity, the number 
of sacks of flour produced, number of bush- 
els of wheat ground and percentage of ca- 
pacity operated, by years ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 
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1947. 143 299,436 85,045,159 195,567,295 94.6 
1946. 147 282,902 69,786,463 159,617,522 82.2 


1945. 149 278,046 66,521,909 155,066,910 179.7 
1944. 157 272,332 64,884,181 153,576,061 79.4 
1943. 169 276,918 61,175,217 141,286,044 73.6 
1942. 186 277,536 56,299,469 180,875,186 67.6 
1941. 194 278,310 56,020,026 128,693,736 67.3 
1940. 210 281,358 57,434,835 182,626,276 68.0 
1939. 226 283,955 55,577,107 128,958,956 65.0 
1938. 240 288,604 54,651,280 126,685,867 63.1 
1937. 254 295,470 56,600,056 131,970,876 63.7 
1936. 260 295,637 48,377,553 118,198,966 654.5 
1935. 278 297,234 60,381,341 115,165,958 56.5 
1934. 282 290,296 48,424,485 118,089,220 55.6 
The following supplementary table in- 
cludes Texas: 
1947. 180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 94.2 
1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 82.3 
1945, 191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 78.2 
1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 75.5 
1948. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 70.1 
1942. 231 354,642 68,681,679 160,222,782 64.6 
1941. 289 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 64.7 
1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 65.4 
1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 62.0 
1938. 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 62.4 
1937. 812 378,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 62.7 


KANSAS 


Not including mills located in Kansas City, 
Kansas: 


1947. 68 157,365 44,605,087 103,505,358 94.4 
1946. 70 147,866 36,373,714 83,601,251 81.9 
1945. 70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 76.9 
1944. 69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 81.7 
1943. 72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 72.5 
1942. 75 140,988 38,180,227 65,565,644 66.6 
1941. 177 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,368 66.3 
1940. 85 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 66.8 
1939. 92 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 62.0 
1938. 95 144,354 25,192,009 68,300,274 68.1 
1937. 104 149,980 27,647,478 64,728,468 61.0 
1936. 104 149,283 23,154,972 64,206,288 51.7 
1935. 107 149,577 24,209,667 66,484,557 63.9 
1934. 106 143,580 22,926,095 63,772,008 63.2 
1933. 99 146,608 26,904,193 62,184,899 61.1 
The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, mills: 
1947. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 94.1 
1946. 72 164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 81.0 
1945. 72 163,285 36,734,558 86,592,170 74.9 
1944. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 79.6 
1943. 74 161,413 34,331,087 79,408,296 170.8 
1942. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,668,881 66.1 
1941. 79 157,143 80,809,806 70,225,991 65.4 
1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 67.0 
1939. 94 160,152 30,846,431 70,528,168 63.1 
1938. 98 164,738 28,765,675 66,644,175 68.2 
1937. 107 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 60.6 
1936. 107 168,354 26,661,896 62,448,969 652.1 
1935. 110 169,961 27,529,697 64,231,752 63.9 
1934. 109 163,376 26,042,820 60,980,294 63.1 


OKLAHOMA 


1947. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 95.9 
1946, 29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 82.4 
1945. 30 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 88.6 
1944, 30 44,036 10,538,656 24,543,088 79.7 
1943. 30 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 77 

1942. 86 43,522 8,706,208 20,377,149 66.7 
1941. 35 43,698° 8,966,612 20,849,870 68.4 
1940. 37 43,492 8,639,955 19,707,460 65.6 
1939. 39 44,041 8,209,729 18,827,031 62.1 
1938. 41 43,681 8,814,386 20,312,926 67.4 
1937. 48 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 66.0 
1936. 42 44,306 7,601,258 17,642,946 68.5 
1935. 42 42,375 8,369,035 17,243,379 665.8 
1934. 43 40,699 8,094,128 18,848,590 66.3 

NEBRASKA 
1947. 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 89.1 
1946. 40 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 80.0 
1945. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 81.8 
1944, 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 75.8 
1943. 59 81,307 6,765,669 15,903,147 72.0 
1942. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 62.2 
1941. 74 365,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 62.5 
1940. 80 36,466 6,664,224 15,363,764 60.5 
1939. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 65.0 
1938. 96 38,838 6,301,651 16,126,066 654.8 
1987. 98 39,239 6,970,324 16,696,742 69.2 
1936. 106 40,719 6,945,664 18,986,684 48.6 
1935. 120 42,953 5,886,288 18,776,297 45.6 
1934. 124 43,688 6,788,172 13,670,495 44.1 
TEXAS 
1947. 37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 92.6 


76,324 18,992,949 
76,855 16,786,993 
77,812 14,426,388 
75,382 12,984,639 
77,106 12,382,110 
83,487 14,031,983 
88,039 14,079,719 
84,264 13,160,841 
84,388 15,206,750 36,141,155 60.0 
77,657 13,647,090 $1,975,002 58.6 
(No prior figures available on Texas.) 


44,093,716 82.9 
39,447,083 72.8 
34,319,102 61.8 
30,275,176 57.4 
29,347,596 63.6 
32,390,123 656.6 
32,283,201 56.5 
30,836,964 652.0 


PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 
The following tables show detalis of ca- 
pacity and production at the principal mil)- 
ing centers during the crop year ended June 
30, 1947, with previous years for comparison 
(Kansas City figures include both Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas. No 








figures are available for Texas centers prior 
to 1937): 


KANSAS CITY 








— 
jack 
Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
1947...... 18,510,000 18,045,427 97.4 
1946...... 17,829,000 14,927,727 83.7 
1945...... 17,685,000 13,961,223 78.8 
1944...... 17,694,600 13,336,224 75.8 
1943...... 17,523,000 13,104,302 14.7 
1942...... 17,640,000 18,024,819 73.8 
1941...... 17,640,000 12,644,477 11.1 
1940...... 17,640,000 13,672,954 11.8 
1939...... 17,424,400 14,146,110 81.2 
1938...... 18,698,400 14,343,884 76.7 
1937...... 18,698,400 13,296,965 1141 
1936...... 18,698,400 11,675,659 62.4 
1985...... 18,698,400 11,916,351 63.7 
1984...... 18,698,400 11,616,091 62.0 
WICHITA 
pA - 5,580,000 5,521,215 98.9 
tS eee 5,580,000 4,806,566 86.1 
1945....... 5,580,000 4,299,064 77.0 
1944....... 5,638,000 4,487,543 81.0 
1943....... 5,538,000 4,252,053 76.7 
1942....... 5,556,600 4,133,201 74.4 
1941....... 5,556,600 3,836,661 69.0 
1940....... 5,556,600 3,696,877 66.5 
1939....... 5,656,600 3,808,433 68.5 
1938....... 6,116,200 ,365,729 71.4 
1937....... 6,115,200 4,881,993 79.8 
1936....... 6,116,200 3,458,359 56.5 
1935....... 6,115,200 3,641,668 59.5 
1934....... 6,116,200 3,662,401 57.8 
SALINA 
1947...... - 4,980,000 4,697,208 94.3 
4,140,000 3,574,160 86.3 
5,400,000 4,338,765 80.3 
5,340,000 4,865,781 91.1 
5,658,000 4,261,648 76.3 
5,497,800 4,228,335 76.9 
5,497,800 3,880,714 70.6 
5,497,800 6,010,099 91.1 
5,497,800 6,184,718 93.4 
5,292,000 4,072,494 76.9 
5,292,000 4,284,386 80.9 
5,292,000 3,691,668 69.7 
5,292,000 3,537,837 66.8 
4,704,000 3,282,980 69.7 
HUTCHINSON 
2067. 2.0. - 3,261,000 3,049,664 93.5 
|. See - 3,057,000 2,429,304 79.4 
1945....... 38,057,000 2,269,639 74.2 
1944....... 3,077,000 2,817,008 91.5 
1943....... 3,057,600 2,098,270 68.6 
1942....... 3,351,600 1,716,190 51.2 
1941....... 3,351,600 1,954,998 57.2 
3,410,400 2,067,633 60.6 
410,400 2,136,277 62.6 
3,361,600 2,229,049 66.5 
3,351,600 2,273,288 67.8 
3,439,800 2,160,387 62.5 
3,489,800 2,179,612 63.4 
1934.. ereeee 3,057,600 1,902,155 62.2 
OMAHA 
ROGT so 8 86 0% 3,270,000 


3,282,206 100.3 
1946....... 3,270,000 . 
1945....... 


2,788,100 2,862,464 102.8 

3,116,400 2,958,469 94.9 

3,116,400 2,907,129 93.3 

3,116,400 3,050,662 97.8 

3,116,400 3,012,943 96.6 

3,116,400 2,623,654 84.2 

3,234,000 2,494,161 111 

3,234,000 2,632,072 81.4 

3,234,000 391,273 13.9 

3,234,000 2,522,579 78.0 

1934....... 2,940,000 2,380,010 80.9 
FORT WORTH—DALLAS 

7,545,496 88.2 

6,618,769 83.5 

6,129,532 18.3 

5,574,814 69.4 

5,148,335 71.3 

4,539,346 58.9 

3,861,453 47.6 

‘ 3,938,604 51.8 

1939....... 7,686,200 3,699,206 48.7 

1938....... 7,820,600 529,156 61.8 

1937....... 6,958,000 3,865,148 56.5 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. J. HOOFE NAMED HEAD 
‘ OF PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. J. Hoofe has 
been appointed vice president 
charge of public and industrial rela- 
tions of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., according to an announce- 
ment by C. M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Hoofe started with the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Aug. 15, 1943. 
Previously, he was ‘for 23 years in 
charge of industrial relations for the 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., division of 
Kennecott Copper, Inc. 

At present, Mr. Hoofe is president 
of the National Association of Per- 
sonnel Directors, 
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MILLING WHEAT 


FIELD SEEDS 


Transit 


GRAIN COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 





1209 Statler Bldg. 








CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Corn Progress 
Still Varies 
With Weather 


MINNEAPOLIS—A Ilthough no 
general rains have fallen, scattered 
light to heavy showers in the Corn 
Belt have gone a long way toward re- 
lieving the dry topsoil condition, the 
Cargill crop bulletin reports. Prog- 
ress of the corn crop continues to 
vary with the weather. 

While some of the late fields on 
lighter soils were burned beyond re- 
covery, the bulk of the crops can 
still use moisture to good advantage. 
The final outcome, with regard to 
quantity and especially quality of 
corn, is still dependent upon growing 
conditions, the bulletin states. Early 
planted fields are making mostly good 
progress, but the late corn will re- 
quire more moisture, heat and late 
frosts for best results. 

Soybeans and sorghum grains ap- 
parently have withstood the hot, dry 
weather much better than corn. The 
condition and progress of these grains 
is spotty, however, and more mois- 
ture is needed in the dry sections of 
the Southwest and the soybean belt 
to bring the crops through. 

Most country elevators are still 
trying desperately to cope with the 
boxcar shortage. Wheat piled on the 
ground in Texas and Oklahoma has 
been about cleared up, but only fair 
progress has been made in Kansas. 
Farther north, smaller quantities of 
grain are expected to find temporary 
storage in the open. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JACOB J. KRAETTLI DIES 
SUDDENLY IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Jacob J. (Jack) 
Kraettli, owner of the J. J. Kraettli 
Grain Co., Kansas City brokerage 
firm, died suddenly Sept. 4 while on 
his way home from his office. 

Mr. Kraettli, 63, had been in the 
grain business in Kansas City 44 
years, joining the E. D. Fisher Com- 
mission Co. in 1903. Upon Mr. Fish- 
er’s death in 1927, he and J. E. 
Rahm operated a grain company un- 
der the latter’s name until 1940, when 
the Kraettli Grain Co. was formed. 

Mr. Kraettli had held the longest 
term as president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, finishing six months 
of the term of J. A. Theis, who died 
in 1928, and being re-elected in 1929. 
For many years he was Kansas City 
delegate to meetings of the USS. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washing- 
ton. 
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ALABAMA BAKERS DOZEN 
HOLDS SECOND MEETING 


ATLANTA—The recently organized 
Alabama Bakers Dozen held its sec- 
ond meeting at the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 
8, with Louis M. Collins, Collins Bak- 
ing Co., Montgomery, Ala., serving 
as chairman. 

Plans call for a meeting every two 
months for fellowship and discussions 
for the betterment of the baking in- 
dustry. Attending the Sept. 8 meet- 
ing, in addition to Alabama bakers, 
were E. P. Cline, Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga., president of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., and Faber 
A. Bollinger, Atlanta, SBA secretary- 
treasurer. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


a Pp ity, 16,000 B hel 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


























by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





BOXTOP PHILOSOPHY — General 
Mills, in its employee publication, The 
Modern Millwheel, explains the ap- 
peal and states the philosophy of pre- 
miums and boxtop contests. They are 
declared to be persistently popular 
because they satisfy a basic desire— 
getting something for nothing. 

“For their cash outlay,” says the 
Millwheel, ‘‘customers usually cannot 
begin to approach the value of the 
premium on the retail market. 

“In contests, valuable prizes are put 
into winners’ hands in exchange for 
entries selected by official judges 
(outside concerns of unquestioned 
reputation and thoroughness). Inci- 
dentally, every contest entry that 
meets qualifications gets a fair judg- 
ment on its own merit.: 

“In ‘over-the-counter’ deals, the 
customer is handed, with her pur- 
chase, an item (plate, pitcher, bowl, 
etc.) for which she pays no additional 
cost. 
®@ Testing—‘“Months of preparation go 
into premium offers. Testing opera- 
tions are conducted year-round. When 
an item is suggested for a grocery 
products spot offer, the item itself, or 
the closest facsimile available, is sub- 
mitted to many consumer appeal 
tests—radio offers, personal inter- 
views to secure ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
reactions, or shopping excursions for 
competitive items. 

“If the item survives these tests, it 
then has to prove its quality. Here 
it may be submitted to heat, cold, 
pressure, wetness, dryness—practic- 
ally anything that can be done in a 
test laboratory. Wherever the item 
falls short in design, material, or 
manufacture, the company sets about 
bringing it up to the highest specifi- 
cations possible within the price 
bracket. This involves hard work, 
sometimes requires sitting up all 
night with a diemaker or catching a 
plane practically by its tail to check 
up on color-printing for a metal 
piece. 

@ Advertising—‘“Meanwhile other ad- 
vertising department members have 
set up advertising schedules deciding 
what air time and which magazine 
space can be devoted to the promo- 
tion. This is also a difficult procedure 


because it is generally done with 
one eye on the budget and the other 
on the calendar—or sometimes on the 
clock. 

“By now wheels have begun to turn 
in perhaps several factories. As car- 
loads of raw materials converge upon 
the manufacturer making or assem- 
bling the item, workers prepare for 
some of the fastest and often the most 
precise production on record. From 
the first day’s run, the manufacturer 
submits samples daily to show what 
is coming off the line. Thus the 
slightest deviation from contract 


specifications is immediately caught 


and corrected. 

“Servicing offers of this type is a 

big project in itself. Deals of large 
proportions may be handled from one 
of several servicing houses specializ- 
ing in such work. 
@ Relaxing—‘“When the promotion 
ceases, the supplier probably relaxes 
and promises himself and his factory, 
‘Never again!’ But he’s been exposed 
to the premium bug. And because 
such a deal represents a real chal- 
lenge to the resourceful manufactur- 
er, he probably will reappear shortly 
with a new promotion idea.” 


“TOO MUCH BREAD”—A public 
official, supported by moneys derived 
by taxation from the whole people 
of his state, calls upon the press to 
use a statement derogatory to white 
flour and bread. The official is L. B. 
Dietrick, director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the State of 
Virginia. His press dope sheet for 
weekly papers, dated “week of Aug. 
11,” calls for insertion of the name 
of some local home agent as making 
the statements contained in the re- 
lease, which is concerned with “food 
habits established in early infancy.” 
The local agents are made to say, 
with one unanimous voice, that there 
are still many undesirable character- 
istics in our diets. “Americans,” they 
proclaim, “eat too much sugar and 
too much white, highly milled flours.” 
ee ®@ 

William Brady, M. D., commenting 
in his health column in the Chicago 
Daily News upon the comparatively 
good teeth of Italian children, con- 
cludes that the spaghetti, macaroni 
and bread they eat must be made of 
“less refined flour” than goes into the 
food of American children. “This,” 
he says, “contains a relatively larger 
part of the minerals and vitamins 
that grow in wheat but are so care- 
fully removed by milling and refin- 
ing to make the dead white flour the 
people in Y ankeeland have been taught 
to demand.” To build teeth, says the 
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good “doctor,” the staple food in 
every American home should be 
“plain wheat,.just as it comes from 
the thresher.” Lots of bother and ex- 
pense could have been avoided if 
only some one had thought of this 
sooner. By this time we could have 
had teeth as sound as a cow’s—and 
doubtless very closely resembling 
them, too. 
®e@ @ 


& 3% vw MAYBE you wouldn’t ex- 
pect to find that a wheat germ flour 
was being offered to the public half 
a century ago, and in about the same 
tone of voice and phrase of persua- 
sion as the best ad copy concocters 
of today would recommend. We have 
the evidence in a little paragraph 
that falls under the eye in one of our 
editions of 1897. Here it is: 

“The Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co. 
has in its whole wheat flour, ‘De- 
fender,’ an article which is popular 


.with those desiring a high grade 


product of this character. This flour 
contains, besides the inner portion 
of the wheat berry, the germ, the 
more desirable parts of the bran, and 
the company prides itself upon the 
product being exactly what it is 
represented to be, and nothing else. 
Owing to the strict purity of ‘De- 
fender,’ the company is compelled to 
charge 25c per bbl. more for it than 
for patent flour, selling it in cotton 
sacks the same as other flour. Its 
component parts insure a bread that 
is sweet and glutinous, with unusual 
keeping qualities as to retention of 
moisture, and is highly appreciated 
by those desiring a pure and whole- 
some dietetic article. For gems, pan- 
cakes and other cookery of this na- 
ture, this flour is especially recom- 
mended.” . .. In case you haven’t 
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TERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


heard of the Minneapolis Flour Mfg. 
Co., or think you haven’t, be advised 
that it was one of the Minneapolis 
pioneers, established by - Clinton 
Morrison, whose father built mills 
“on the Falls” about 1879. Mr. Mor- 
rison became president of the com- 
pany that was formed when he came 
into possession of the plants at his 
father’s death. Samuel Morse was 
vice president, T. A. Sammis was 
secretary, and Henry B. Whitmore 
was treasurer. These were notable 
names in the milling of that day... 
The mills in question were the Stan- 
dard, the Excelsior and the St. An- 
thony, with combined capacity of 
4,500 bbls. a day. In 1898, when the 
United States Flour Milling Co. (the 


’“trust”) was formed by Thomas A. 


McIntyre of New York, the Morri- 
son properties were first to be sold 
to him. Mr. Morrison then retired 
from the milling business. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre’s trust was busted—but that is 
another story. 

e @ 

South Africa claims to use a high- 
er percentage of all grains for human 
consumption than any other country 
in the world. ; 

e@e @ 


Night Rain 


Loving-kindness enduring 
Rests in the surging rain: 
Mindfulness is downpouring. 


Now shall harvests be growing, 
Threat of hunger turns back: 
Answered the prayer of sowing. 


Deep within rain falling 
Rings a voice more sweet than 
sleep: 
Let me listen, sleep, to its calling! 
Kunigunde Duncan. 





“Freck Owen,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “never quite got over the time when some ol 
- the boys up in the hills sent him down to 
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the mill with a poke of wheat in one end 
of a sack an’ a couple bucketiuls 
of gravel in the other. “The boys 
sure had a good laff on me,’ said 
Freck drivin’ by in a big red car; 
‘but I figgered it out that a feller 
that dumb had to be good for 
somethin’, an’ now that I bin in 
Congress goin’ on five years 
steady, I’m ready to take on 
anybody wants to run agin’ me, par- 
son, school m’m, hill billy and even a 


right good well broke coon dawg.’” =k. F.. 5. 
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staff member and a desk placed 
in the corner of an office room, 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, now has 13 
staff members, plus a flour mill and 
laboratories that occupy most of a 
four-story building, and plans have 
been made for even further expansion 
in response to a steadily increasing 
demand for young men trained in the 
science and craft of flour milling and 
cereal chemistry. 
Plans for expansion, some of it to 
come in the near future, include a 
short course for operative millers, 


B, stat mem in 1910 with one 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mrs. Peterson is a recent graduate 
of the department of industrial jour- 
nalism, Kansas State College, and the 
wife of Ted Peterson, a member of 
that department’s faculty. She is well 
qualified to write the accompanying 
article through her acquaintanceship 
with the staff members in the milling 
department and her knowledge of its 
activities. 
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completion of a pilot bakery now be- 
ing installed, and overhauling the de- 
partment’s 130-sack mill including in- 
Stallation of more modern equipment. 

Further expansion is indicated by 
the addition of two staff members 
who recently joined the department. 
An increase in the departmental 
budget appropriation from the Kan- 





This picture shows the roll floor of the 130-sack mill used for re- 
search and classroom instruction by the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. The rolls are 7” by 18”. 


sas legislature, plus gifts of funds 
from the Millers National Federation 
and from a group of mills, grain com- 
panies and bakeries interested in the 
expansion of the milling department, 
have made the program possible. 
The short course, which will run 
from four to six weeks, is tentatively 
scheduled to begin the latter part 


The staff of the department of milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege is shown in the above picture. Beginning in the left foreground, the 
men are: J. A. Johnson, Frank W. Wichser, Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department; R. O. Pence, Byron Miller, G. D. Miller, Earl Kelley, 


Karl Finney and Arlin Ward. 


of January. Dr. John A. Shellenberg- 
er, head of the milling department, 
in explaining the short course, said 
that it will be open to employees of 
the. cereal industries. Plans are still 
in first stages, and he said that at- 


tendance will probably be limited to 


50. Probably only one employee from 
each milling unit will be accepted. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
The Kansas Milling School 


By Helen Peterson 


Limitations in equipment and college 
staff members make necessary the 
curtailed enrollment. However, there 
is the possibility that more than one 
session will be held during 1948. 

The short course is intended to 
answer a demand from industry for 
more trained men than the college 
can turn out in the regular four-year 
course. Students in the regular col- 
lege course must take general sub- 
jects as well as technical subjects to 
meet the requirement of a state-sup- 
ported school. 

“There is a great need for young 
men who can take over supervisory 
positions in the mills, and we want 
to do everything we can to cooperate 
with the industry,” Dr. Shellenberger 
explained. The short course will be 
taught by college staff members and 
by specialists from the industry and 
will include as much training for 
supervisory positions as can be 
crammed into the few weeks. 

If the demand is sufficient, the 
short course will be repeated. “We 
might even start another imme- 
diately after the first one is over,” 
Dr. Shellenberger said. Completed 
plans outlining courses, costs, enroll- 
ment procedure and other essentials 
will be announced later. 


Mr. Keller to Be in Charge 
Warren F. Keller, one of the new 
staff members, will be in charge of 
the short course. Mr. Keller, a mill- 
ing graduate in 1935, was in charge 
(Continued on page 17a) 


Students in the department of milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, are shown receiving instruction from Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger and Prof. J. A. Johnson (extreme right) in scoring different 
types of breads baked by the class in baking. 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


AM anufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. * Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyifield 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. = « 

St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago, Ill. ~« Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 


A Guaranty of Parity and Reliability, 
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INSECT-PROOFING AN OLD MILL 


By W. A. Peters 


Superintendent, Spokane Flour Mills Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address that was originally pre- 
sented at a meeting of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers. It 
was also presented at the Ft. Worth 
and St. Louis sanitation schools. 


¥ ¥ 


Y company recently under- 
M took a program designed to 

eliminate, as far as possible, 
all insect and rodent harborage in 
and around the 50-year-old building 
which houses the mill. The program 
included not only the elimination of 
harborages, but also abandonment of 
practices which might have been re- 
sponsible for introducing infestation 
into the plant. 

Before attempting to enumerate 
the various things that we have done’ 
to improve the building, it would be 
well to outline the type of building 
and its location. The building is built 
of brick on a stone foundation and 
the mill portion of the structure is 
six stories high. The beams, posts, 
floors, window sash and casings are 
of wood. The warehouse portion of 
the building is of similar construc- 
tion, and has a main floor and two 
basement levels. It was built more 
than 50 years ago and its original 
power source was a water turbine. 


Older Buildings Handicapped 


It is well to bear in mind that mill 
builders of 50 years ago gave primary 
attention to building a strong and 
durable structure. Ease of infestation 
control may have been thought of 
in the design but I think that other 
millers will agree with me that prac- 
tically all of the older structures left 
much to be desired in sanitation as 
we know it today. Those older build- 
ings can be improved upon to insure 

_greatly improved sanitation. Our ex- 
periences prove that. 

The mill is situated on a river bank 
and the street level floor is the fourth 
floor of the building. By reason of its 
location along the river, and because 
of several near-by buildings, the ro- 
dent control problem has demanded 
attention. 

The building is of sound construc- 
tion and has been kept in a good state 
of repair. The improvements de- 
Scribed in this article were accom- 
plished with no loss in production 
time, with the exception of installing 
the flooring and during the painting. 

The original mill and warehouse 
floors were 3-inch tongue-and-groove 
fir, with some portions. of the floor 
having a hardwood overlay. There 
were some areas that were badly 
worn and had wide cracks, which 
made them very difficult to keep 
clean. 


Advantages of Mastic Floors 


_ So far, we have completed the 
installation of an asphalt mastic type 
of flooring, covering about 100,000 
Square feet of space. This type of 
flooring adheres closely to the wood 
base floor and may be troweled to a 
smooth finish. The asphalt material 
has been used in the warehouses and 
on the sifter, purifier and packing 
floors. It can be readily laid around 
and under machinery, around spouting 


and elevator legs with a resultant 
smooth and unbroken surface. When 
these floors were laid, it was deemed 
advisable to remove the hardwood 
over-flooring and it was rather sur- 
prising to us to find a considerable 
amount of dust and web between the 
hardwood and fir base floor. We be- 
lieve that with the use of the asphalt 
mastic floor, that possible insect har- 
borage is eliminated and will be of 
considerable help in keeping the build- 
ing free from infestation. 

This type of floor presents an at- 
tractive appearance, particularly aft- 
er it is painted. It is necessary, for 
the first coat, to use a special paint 
to overcome the chemical properties 
of the asphalt, but a second coat of 
any type of floor paint may be used. 


Refinishing Brick Walls 


The walls of the building are brick 
and had not had any surface treat- 
ment with the exception that a part 
of the walls had at one time been 
painted with an oil paint and a much 
larger area of the walls had been 
whitewashed. Upon close examina- 
tion we found that through the years 
numerous holes had been drilled into 
the walls. We also found that some 
of the brick had been defaced and 
damaged and some of the window 
sills were in poor condition. We un- 
dertook to repair these places, and 
eventually closed all unused and un- 
necessary openings and refinished the 
window sills. 

A smooth plaster coating was ap- 
plied to the walls surrounding the 
wheat washer and these walls now 
are easily washed down and cleaned. 
One side of the building had windows 
fronting the wheat unloading track. 
This was a constant nuisance and all 
window openings in that location 
were bricked in, eliminating a lot of 
unnecessary dirt from the building. 

We next undertook to paint cer- 
tain portions of the interior of the 
building and encountered a problem 
with those parts of the walls that 
had been whitewashed. It was neces- 
sary to do considerable cleaning of 





the walls to remove the loose par- 
ticles of whitewash. 

For the wall surfaces that had been 
painted with an oil base paint, the 
job was somewhat simpler. It was 
only necessary to clean the surface 
to get it into condition to paint, and 
that required a small amount of wire- 
brushing. All wall surfaces were then 
painted with an inexpensive con- 
trolled penetrating linseed oil-base 
paint. This paint has been found to 
stand up well over the whitewashed 
surfaces. It has the advantage over 
water-base paint in that if it is de- 
sired later to apply a high quality oil 
paint, the surface will not need ex- 
tensive preparation. 


Repairs to Structural Timbers 


The advantages of a painted sur- 
face are: More attractive appearance, 
better lighting and more easily 
cleaned surfaces. Painting helps to 
seal brick walls and helps to elim- 
inate dust deposits and the resulting 
infestation and fire hazards. 

All the structural beams and col- 
umns are of wood, ranging from 12x12 
inches to 16x16 inches. Metal bearing 
plates were used in connection with 
the beams. Upon inspection of the 
columns and beams, we found that 
there were many cracks of varying 
width and a certain amount of shrink- 
age. 

With the use of compressed air, 
we thoroughly cleaned all of the 
openings and treated each opening 
with a DDT solution, then sealed the 
cracks with a caulking compound. 
With large openings, we fitted in wood 
splines before applying the caulking 
compound. The crevices between the 
wood supports and the metal bearing 
plates also were sealed with the 
caulking compound. We have found 
that sealing all crevices has been 
helpful in eliminating infestation. 


Window Casings Need Attention 


The window casings and frames are 
made of wood. Some of the casings 
were rather loose, due to natural wear 
and shrinkage. The openings between 





LARGEST NORWEGIAN FLOUR MILL—The Vaksdal flour mill, shown 


above, is the largest mill in Norway. 


It is 50 miles east of Bergen on 


the Oslo-Bergen railway. The Norwegian milling industry, like other 
industries in Norway, is returning to its peacetime pursuits after being 


held in bondage by the Nazis-for more than five years. 


The reconstruc- 


tion job is going along fast and a strong and prosperous Norway will 
soon again take its place among the family of nations. 


the casings and the brick walls were 
filled with mortar if they were very 
large and then all crevices were 
sealed with caulking compound. We 
selected a gun grade of compound 
because of the ease of application, 
its resistance to evaporation and the 
fact that it presents a good surface 
for painting. The compound we used 
also adheres well and does not check 
or crack. 

We found also that the closing of 
all crevices around windows and door 
casings reduces the loss of fumiga- 
tion gas during a general fumigation 
and also makes the building easier 
to heat in the winter months. Prior 
to caulking the crevices, we had to 
do considerable work sealing the 
building for fumigation. We can now 
do a much better job of sealing in 
much less time. 


Sack Storage Room Rebuilt 


The sack room was moved to a 
dust-free location in the building and 
new racks were built, The entire area 
was enclosed and painted so that it 
is now clean and free from any pos- 
sibility of rodent contamination. 

We also built a vault for fumigat- 
ing second-hand bags. The vault has 
lost a part of its original value be- 
cause for more than a year our com- 
pany has packed flour in new con- 
tainers only. The vault has many 
other uses, however. Just as an added 
precaution, we periodically fumigate 
our new bag stocks. We also fumi- 
gate sieves upon their removal from 
the sifters and other like items that 
might conceivably be in need of such 
treatment. 


No Flour Returned to Mill 


Some time ago our company adopt- 
ed the policy of refusing to accept 
at the mill any damaged flour, torn 
or dirty sacks of flour or old stocks 
which have become contaminated at 
the store or bakery. We have an 
agreement with a near-by feed mill 
and all such returns of flour are sold 
to the feed mill and do not enter our 
premises. Obviously, our company 
takes a loss on this returned flour 
but we feel that it is good insurance 
against the possibility of introducing 
insect infestation in the mill. 

All of the spouting in the mill was 
changed from the conventional metal- 
lined wood spouting to tubular sheet 
metal type. I believe that the advan- 
tages of metal spouting, from the 
standpoint of sanitation control, far 
outweigh its few disadvantages. 

The elevator boots, heads and legs 
are also of wooden construction. 
Some of the boots have been replaced 
and we are planning a program of re- 
building the remaining boots, consid- 
ering the use of either metal or wa- 
terproof plywood. 


Elevator Legs Repaired 


The elevator legs are under re- 
pair. The rabbeting is being filled 
with caulking material, which helps 
to eliminate another possible source 
of infestation. Upon inspection, it was 
found that some of the wooden eleva- 
tor supports were cracked and im- 
properly fitted. These supports were 
replaced. The inside surfaces of the 


(Continued on page 6a) 
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erties by which they are iden- 

tified and which make them 
useful for specific purposes. These 
properties are usually designated by 
words which are familiar to the 
average person. Some of the descrip- 
tive terms are hardness, softness, 
color, luster, bright, dull, density 
or specific gravity. With chemicals 
we speak of solubility, melting point, 
boiling point, viscosity, molecular 
weights. Hardness and _ toughness 
make steels valuable for a multitude 
of purposes. Various wood has cer- 
tain properties which makes it the 
most valuable materials for many 
kinds of construction. The same may 
be said of the various vegetable 
fibers. 

In a similar way the quality or 
value of wheats for specific uses 
is based on the various properties 
which adapt them for particular pur- 
poses. These purposes must there- 
fore be considered in assessing qual- 
ity. The preponderance of certain 
properties differentiates wheats in 
adaptability for specific uses and de- 
termines their relative value. 

The requirements for these spe- 
cific uses demand that the wheats 
have the needed fundamental or in- 
herent properties which adapt them 
to the specific uses and also meets 
the preferences of the user. The in- 
herent properties are determined by 
the kinds and amounts of the sub- 
stances actually built into wheat 
kernels by cultural conditions of 
climate and soil. Specific adaptabil- 
ity depends on particular proper- 
ties which enhance the relative 
readiness or ease by which a wheat 
may be used for certain purposes. 
Preference is determined by likes and 
dislikes developed by the experiences 
with various kinds of wheat and its 
flours. 


“Tailor-Made Flours” 


More time and money are ex- 
pended in determining the proper- 
ties of wheats which determine their 
suitability for specific uses than for 
any other cereal. This is attested by 
the elaborate laboratories in connec- 
tion with flour mills as well as bak- 
eries. The main reason which justi- 
fies these laboratories is that the 
flours must be adapted to the needs 
of many users who make a large 
variety of products. In a recent in- 
vestigation. on “Farinograms and 


¥ materials have certain prop- 


Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


Wheat Propertics Judged by Utility Value 


Mixograms as a Means of Evaluating 
Flours for Specific Uses” (Johnson, 
Shellenberger and Swanson, 1946), 
the 132 flours collected were classi- 
fied by the donors into types as fol- 
lows: Hearth bread, bakery, topping 
and doughing, family, pastry, medi- 
um quality cake, fancy cake, special- 
ty flour for pies, cookies, doughnuts, 
etc., cracker dough, cracker sponge, 
and biscuit. The general idea in mak- 
ing all these types is often expressed 
as “tailor-made flours.” This requires 
that their adaptability for specific 
uses is determined at the mill. The 
first step for the miller is in select- 
ing the wheats from which he can 
mill the various flour streams. The 
second step is to combine properly 
these streams so as to constitute the 
flours adapted for specific uses. 

The American miller has a most 
excellent opportunity for selecting 
wheat suited to his various purposes. 
The main reason for this is that 
from an average crop only about 
two thirds is milled into flour. In 
years of more abundant production 
as at present, the proportion may 
be even less. Besides, he has the 
first chance at selection as he is 
nearest the place of production. 
These wheats are grown in the USS. 
under a wide variety of conditions 
of soils and climate. These, as well 
as the numerous varieties, produce 
wheats. from which the flour can 
be made to fit the requirements of 
the various users. 


Variation in Standards 


The inclusion of preferences in 
judging quality implies that the 
standards are not always uniform, 
but depend on various conditions and 
circumstances such as education, cus- 
toms and habits. The kind of bread 
which meets the desires or stand- 
ards of people in London or Paris 
would not be liked by people in New 
York or Chicago. The types of bread 
preferred in some sections of the 
U.S, are not the same as for other 
sections. Supply and demand also 
have an.influence. When people face 
starvation by conditions imposed by 
war, general crop failures or short- 
ages imposed by trade restrictions, 
the main problem is not so much 
to obtain the desired quality, but 
secure food substances which will 
support life. 

Preservation of quality in storage 
is one of the most valuable prop- 


erties of wheat. Along with this 
is. the suitability for long distance 
transportation because of the com- 
paratively low moisture content and 
consequent high concentration of 
food substances. Wheat has become 
the cereal of widest world use. Un- 
der the trade conditions which ex- 
isted before the great depression and 
present world upheavals, about 800 
million bushels normally entered the 
international trade. The four main 
surplus countries, U.S., Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia, along with 
some minor areas, need to sell and 
the deficiency countries must buy. 

The properties of wheats which 
determine their adaptability for spe- 
cific uses receive most attention in 
surplus-producing areas. Under nor- 
mal world conditions, these areas 
compete with each other and as the 
size of the surplus becomes greater 
in relation to home population needs, 
the quality problems are intensified. 
That is, when the per capita sur- 
plus is in the range of 15 to 30 bu., 
the “must” in selling is obviously 
much greater than when the per 
capita excess is only a few bush- 
els. In the deficiency areas the prob- 
lems are not only to obtain food but 
also wheats which have the proper- 
ties needed to balance the home 
grown grain. Consequently, under 
normal. conditions the millers con- 
sider the possibilities of choices 
among the available wheats from the 
surplus areas. This creates competi- 
tion among the surplus areas for 
markets of the deficiency areas. 

In the U.S., most of the surplus 
wheats are grown in states which 
have comparatively small popula- 
tions. The wheats from these states 
are shipped to the areas of denser 
populations. The main surplus areas 
are in the hard winter wheat sec- 
tion of the Southwest, the hard 
spring wheat section of the North- 
west, and also the far northwest- 
ern states. The competition between 
these areas is not as keen as for- 
merly, but each area is pursuing a 
vigorous program for wheat quality 
improvement. 

The 1939 census shows that the 
combined population of the hard win- 
ter wheat states, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska, were 5,453,000, or 
considerably less than some one of 
the central and eastern states. Most 
of the hard winter wheat of Texas 
is produced in the north and north- 
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west portions which have a small 
population compared with the 6,415,- 
000 for the whole state. The aver- 
age production of the four hard win- 
ter wheat states was 278,867,000 bu. 
in 1935-44. In these last years the 
amount is much larger. The three 
principal spring wheat states, North 
and South Dakota and Montana, had 
a combined population of 1,823,000, 
and an average total wheat produc- 
tion of 177,614,000 bu. for these years. 
The -three far northwest states, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, had 
a total population of 3,351,000, and 
a wheat production of 97,203,000 bu. 
for these same years. In contrast, 
the leading soft wheat states, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan had a com- 
bined population of 37,174,000, with 
a wheat production of 163,052,000 
bu., or less than the three spring 
wheat states. 

Large areas of the U.S. produce 
little or no wheat such as the south- 
ern and New England states. This all 
means that the _ surplus-producing 
states must produce the wheats which 
have the properties needed in the 
deficiency states, or in those which 
produce no wheat. The surplus which 
exists under normal conditions gives 
the millers excellent opportunities 
for selecting the wheats which have 
the properties needed to make the 
flours required in their respective 
trade areas. 


Increasing Need for Wheat 


The production of a world surplus 
in wheat reached a climax in the 
two decades prior to World War II. 
This world surplus was more appar- 
ent than real because at the same 
time large areas of the world had 
searcities of food materials. Trade 
restrictions and economic conditions 
caused whéat to accumulate in bur- 
densome surpluses in parts of the 
world while other parts were in need. 
The estimated annual increase in the 
world population is placed at about 
20 million. This means an increas- 
ing demand.for food. 


Properties Required for Different 
Uses 


The consumer or user of flour may 
know little about the problems of 
raising wheat or the methods of 
manufacturing flour which _ shall 
meet his needs. His main interest is 
to obtain satisfactory products from 
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the flours he finds on the market. 

commercial baker must consid- 
er profits or he will not stay in 
ysiness. Success in obtaining prod- 
uets which produce profits depends 
not only on the intrinsic properties 
of the flours, but also on whether 
the methods used are adapted to get 
the results desired. Hence the qual- 
ity from the consumer standpoint 
may be judged unsatisfactory unless 
there is mutual fitness of flour prop- 
erties and the methods. 

Methods of baking may be divided 
into two general classes on the basis 
of the kind of leavening agent, 
whether yeast or sodium carbonate, 
is used to produce the carbon di- 
oxide for raising the dough. Yeast 
is a biological agent and hence sub- 
ject, more or less, to conditions which 
govern life activities. 

Sodium carbonate gives off car- 
bon dioxide when contact is made 
with an acid substance. The evolu- 
tion of carbon dioxide by the ac- 
tion of yeast is steady and persist- 
ent over a considerable period of 
time. The evolution from the car- 
bonate is more sudden and soon ter- 
minates. 

On the basis of these two leaven- 
ing agents, wheats are divided into 
two general classes which overlap 
more or less. In one class are the 
wheats best adapted to produce flours 
for bread baking with yeast as the 
leavening agent and the other class 
the wheats which produce the flours 
adapted for baking with soda. The 
names bread flours and pastry flours 
are also commonly used. 


Bread Flour Wheats 


The wheats preferred for milling 
the bread flours are the high pro- 
tein hard spring and the hard win- 
ter. The wheats preferred for mill- 
ing the pastry flours are the lower 
protein soft wheats. What is rated as 
good quality bread flour is not so 
rated as pastry flour, although there 
are many intermediate or overlap- 
ping categories in which either class 
of flour may be used. Further, there 
are many kinds of breads and 
pastries as was indicated in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


Factory and Home Baking 


Methods of baking may also be 
Placed in two general classes: home 
and factory. The proportion of flours 
used in factory baking has steadily 
increased. About 20 to 25 years ago 
the estimate was one third of the 
flour milled in the U.S. for factory 
bakery and two thirds for home. The 
Bureau of the Census and the U. S. 
Department of Commerce report, on 
the basis of a recent special survey, 
that of the total flour milled in 1945, 
245% was consumed in the home 
and 59% in the various bakeries. 
The other 16% was for export and 
other uses (The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, 1947, p. 50). 

For factory bread haking the 
stronger high protein flours are’ pre- 
ferred. Since machines are used for 
mixing doughs, flours which require 
more severe mechanical action can 
be used. Each of the several kinds of 


Pastry products require special kinds. 


of flour which the mills are prepared 
to furnish. The factory baker has 
the advantage over the home baker 
in selecting special flours each suit- 
ed to its own particular purpose. 
The main problem of the commer- 
cial baker is to make the products 
which meet the demands of his trade. 

€ criterion of excellence is based 
On appeals to the buyers’ desires. 
White bread is criticized by a cer- 
tain class of nutritionists, but the 
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baker is faced with the problem of 
making products which will sell un- 
der the conditions which enable him 
to continue in business. Flour en- 
richment has been a great help in 
improving the nutritional values of 
white bread flour. 

The home baker needs more of an 
all-purpose flour which can be used 
for the various kinds of baking either 
with yeast for bread baking or with 
soda for the various pastries. The 
home baker also desires flours which 
require the minimum amount of hand 
work to develop the dough. In some 
instances the home baker may use 
special flours, particularly for cakes. 


By proper wheat selection, millers 
are able to mill flours adapted to 
the many uses and conditions both 
for factory and home baking. 

In order to make the flours with 
properties adapted for various pur- 
poses, it is necessary to know as 
much as possible about the charac- 
teristics of the wheat in order to 
make the proper blends for milling. 
The wheat characteristics are deter- 
mined by climatic and soil factors 
operative before harvest, weather 
conditions during harvest and mois- 
ture, temperature and duration of 
storage. These factors, in addition 
to variety, influence the properties 
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related to chemical composition, par- 
ticularly protein content, and the 
physical properties such as hardness, 
density, color and freedom from dam- 
age. When these characteristics or 
properties are known in the avail- 
able crop, the desired wheats may 
be selected and the mill mixes made 
suitable for making the various kinds 
of flours required by the market 
demands. 
vy ¥ 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. - - 
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Columbia Flour Blend is a baking and milling 
specialty—made to precise standards—to give 
superior baking results. 

Intended specifically for use in the preparation 
of self-rising flours, its correct particle size and 
free-flowing properties lead to perfect blending. 
The uniform dough mix has a rise that’s not too 
slow, not too fast, but just right. Perfect blending 


NEW YORK - 


COLUMBIA 


CINCINNATI - 


GLASS * 


is a big factor in avoiding discoloration or brown 
spots on crusts. 


Supplied in a variety of sieve specifications to 
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meet your needs . . . either powdered or granular. 
Information concerning your specific requirements 
supplied on request. Try Flour Blend or U.S.P. 
Sodium Bicarbonate. You'll find it will pay to 
standardize on these excellent Columbia brands. 


- CHICAGO - 
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head that is simple in construction 
and easily opened and easily cleaned. 
All of the elevator heads have been 
provided with convenient openings for 
application of spot fumigants. 


Sanitation Program 





(Continued. from page 3a) 
Storage Space Improved 


Flour and feed are stored in sep- 
arate rooms. The brick wall that sep- 
arates the flour and feed storage 
areas was found to be of the hollow 
type construction and all openings 
were bricked in and both sides of the 
wall and foundation were inspected 
and repaired as needed, to prevent 
the possibility of rodents getting into 
the wall. 


supports were coated with an asphalt 
patching material so as to provide 
a dust-free joint. It is our opinion 
that this asphalt material is a deter- 
rent to possible insect infestation. 


Some of the elevator heads have 
been replaced and the balance of them 
are marked for similar treatment. 
On this item we are again thinking 
about sheet metal or waterproof ply- 
wood. We would like an elevator 


All flour formerly was stored on 
the street level floor and some time 
ago additional flour storage space be- 
came necessary and it was decided 
to use the first basement. This area 
was completely renovated and is now 
desirable storage space for flour. 

Because of the steep river bank up- 
on which the building stands, por- 
tions of the two warehouse basement 
levels have outcroppings of bedrock 
that had not been removed and the 
floors did not cover the entire base- 
ment areas. We decided to close off 
that portion from the usable area 
and this was accomplished by the use 
of %-inch mesh screen or “hardware” 
















TYPE A: Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as the source 
of iron. 





TYPE B: Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 





GREEN (a¢cl 


TYPE C: Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7,.N. Y. « 
444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
605 Third St.; San Francisco 7, Cal. 


@ In recognition of the wide range of individual require- 
ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 
recommendations of the Millers National Federation as 
to composition, and allows an ample safety factor. 

All are finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate 
distribution in your flour. You'll recognize the different 


types by the color imprinted on the label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 

quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, chemical 
and biological knowledge, and a near-century of 


experience as manufacturing chemists. 
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wire, and also some 1-inch mesh wire. 
The screening was securely fastened 
to the floor, carried up into the joists 
and made tight around water pipes or 
dry pipe systems. The floors were 
carefully examined and any holes 
found were sealed. Each section and 
the entrance and exit was fitted with 
a tight, self-closing gate with the net 
result that the storage space is en- 
tirely free of rats. 


Rat-Proofing Program 
Our next step was to rat-proof the 
first floor of the mill building. Our 
campaign to build the rats out of 
the place was equally as successful 
as the rat-proofing of the warehouse. 


. There was an accumulation of trash 


in the rear of the property and the 
trash pile was removed, materially 
eliminating possible rat harborage 
and severely curtailed their food sup- 
ply. 

While this outside area is not en- 
tirely free from rats we do have a 
control program that is showing re- 
sults. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has been very cooperative and 
has supplied us with bait, and assist- 
ed us in baiting and treating the out- 
side areas. We have found that peri- 
odic treatments do a lot of good and 
we believe that we are gradually re- 
ducing the number of the remaining 
rats. 


Reducing Pigeon Nuisance 


Spokane apparently has more than 
its share of pigeons. It has been quite 
difficult to do very much about the 
pigeon nuisance that descended upon 
us because of the fact that some 
people in the city think that “it is 
just a shame” to kill the pigeons, be- 
cause “they are so pretty.” We have 
been unable to agree with the pigeon 
defenders that the pests should be 
spared because they are pretty and 
have been trying to do something 
about reducing the pigeon population 
around the mill with the use of some 
very crude home-made traps. We have 
caught several thousand pigeons. 

All openings to the wheat unload- 
ing track, with the exception of the 
car entry, have been screened off. 
While these measures have helped, 
we would be very pleased to have a 
city-wide campaign directed against 
the pigeons. 


Disposal of Refuse 

Some time ago we arranged with 
the city incinerator for daily pick-up 
service and any material that was 
formerly burned in an incinerator, 
plus all of the sweepings, accumula- 
tion of waste from the shop, loading 
and unloading tracks, and other ac- 
cumulations of rubbish are now 
hauled away each day. While it is 
probable that we sustain a loss in the 
disposal of some of this materia!, we 
feel that a hard and fast rule clim- 
inates the possibility of feeding in 
objectionable material into the feed. 
The overs from the rebolt sifters are 
similarly handled for the same rea- 
son. 

With the support and active par- 
ticipation from our management and 
sales organization, we have a_ mill 
clean-up program that is not inter- 


‘fered with by production schedules. 


Each fourth week-end is devoted to 
a machinery and building clean-up 
and spot fumigation treatment. ‘These 
clean-ups are so timed that the yeal- 
ly general fumigation fits into the 
regular clean-up schedule. 


Periodic Clean-up a “Must” 
There is no deviation from the eg 
ular four-week interval of clean-ups 
and sales commitments are not 4l- 
lowed to interfere with the program. 
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American War, Roosevelt 

folunteer Cavalry. The reckless 

weep of Roosevelt and his “Rough 
Juan Hill notably contributed to breaking 


» 


a/ Years Defoe San Juan Gill... 


CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 


E rode from the far-off western plains to San Juan Hill to the 

White House—a colorful, vigorous, and outspoken champion of 
the underprivileged and of American rights! T.R.—he is honored, 
respected, and he will never be forgotten! 

During this thrilling chapter of American history, and many years 
before, Chase was manufacturing bags of all types for agricultural 
products, industrial and military supplies and equipment. 

Today we celebrate our Centennial. This is important to you, we 
believe, because our 100 years of experience is your assurance of a 
better container for your products. 

Your nearby Chase salesman will be glad to provide complete in- 
formation. 


gen seN 
AStcIOIT 


Sears 
re OY 


One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 








CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 
ON THESE PRODUCTS 


e OPEN MESH BAGS 

e PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 
e TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 

e COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 

e SPECIALTIES 





A S E is AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE BUFFALO « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND . CROSSETT, ARK. 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. * KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS ° 


OKLAHOMA CITY «+ ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH -—* PORTLAND, ORE. 


DALLAS > DENVER . DETROIT 








GOSHEN, IND. 
« MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST, LOUIS ¢ SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company 


Wilkes-Barre. Pennsylvania 





| Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
2 Boston, Mass. 
3 Dayton, Ohio 

4 Louisville, Ky. 

5 Detroit, Mich. 

6 Chicago, Ill. 

7 Greenwood, S. C. 


8 St. Louis, Mo. 
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ura clean flour and clean bakeries” 














says R. L. SMITH, Vice President 


Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


“We are very favorable to the use of multiwall 





paper bags for bakery flour. We find that they help 
keep flour clean -and pure. 

“We have been receiving our flour in multiwall bags 
for approximately a year. Our experience shows 
that they are more economical, as well as being 
helpful in maintaining high standards of cleanli- 


ness in our bakeries.” 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 







NEW YORK 17 230 PARK AVE » CHICAGO |: 230 No. Michigan Ave * BALTIMORE 2 1925 O'Sullwan Bldg » SAN FRANCISCO 4. | Montgomery St * ALLENTOWN, PA 842 Hamilton St 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO.,)(CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL * VANCOUVER ° HAMILTON 
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During the clean-up we thoroughly 
clean all of the machinery, convey- 
ors and elevators with the use of com- 
pressed air. While this is necessarily 
messy, it does remove all of the stock 
from the machines. We also inspect 
and clean all spouting and after this 
has been done, the interior of the 
building is cleaned, with the excep- 
tion of the flour storage areas. While 
we realize that blowing dust from the 
ceilings, beams and walls is not the 
practical thing to do, it does serve a 
purpose. We have found that, over a 
long period of time, this procedure 
will keep the amount of overhead 
dirt reduced and helps greatly in 
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the control of surface infestation. 

It has been our practice to hand- 
clean the overhead surfaces in the 
flour storage warehouses in such a 
manner that no dust falls upon the 
flour. All of the piles of flour are 
brushed as often as necessary to 
keep them in a clean condition. 

Because of the fire and explosion 
hazard, it is our practice during the 
mill clean-up, to prohibit the use of 
blow torches or other open flames, 
and the only motor operated is the 
motor that drives the air compressor. 

When we blow down the dust in 
the interior of the mill building, we 
use a dosage tank and water. The 


air is passed through this tank and a 
very small amount of water is mixed 
with the air which is very helpful in 
settling the dust. Because of the small 
amount of water in the air, it does 
not wet or stain any of the surfaces. 


To Install Vacuum System 


We have on order and are making 
preparations to install a_ central 
vacuum cleaning system which we 
believe will be very helpful in im- 
proving our housekeeping methods 
and be an aid in fighting the infesta- 
tion problem. 

All of the stock that is collected 
in cleaning out the mill and machin- 
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It’s a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 





of 1947, are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They consider 
vitamins of great importance. The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. 


You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health. By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 


people buy more bread and more wheat 
cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


prominently on your packages. 








MEMO TO MILLERS: 


Make your enrichment complete by in- 
cluding all your brands of family flour, 
farina, corn meal and corn grits. And 
be sure that the enriching premix you 
use contains ‘Roche’ vitamins. 








+ ? 
ROCHE Vilamin Division 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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ery during the clean-up is collected 
in metal garbage cans and hauled to 
the city incinerator. We do not make 
any attempt to salvage this material 
for millfeed. A part of this loss could 
be recovered for use in making ani- 
mal feeds but rather than run the 
risk of getting some of it into the 
flour, we use this means of disposing 
of it. 

Whenever any sifter section is 
opened for inspection and repair, it 
is treated with a fumigant before be- 
ing closed. This requires only a small 
amount of gas and assists‘in keeping 
the sifters in good sanitary condition. 


Pipe Fumigation Planned 


Our plans for the future also in- 
clude the installation of a pipe fumi- 
gating system for spot treatment o! 
machinery. The fumigant is mixed 
with air under pressure and sprayed 
directly into the mill system. We 
have found that this method of in- 
troducing the fumigant as a “fog”’ in- 
stead of as a liquid is more effective. 

While the mill is in operation, sam- 
ples of the different grades of flour 
are taken and sent to the laboratory 
for microscopic examination and 
other tests for contamination. This 
gives us 4 positive check on the re- 
sults of our control and good house- 
keeping program. 


More and Better Lighting 


We are now improving our light- 
ing system with the installation of 
additional dust-proof fixtures. We 
have eliminated, as far as possible, the 
use of extension cords and the few 
extension cords now in use have dust- 
proof housings for the lamps. 


The installation of permanent light- 
ing fixtures in the bins makes it pos- 
sible to give them closer inspections, 
to do a better job of.cleaning them 
and at the same time eliminates the 
dust explosion hazard. We have found 
that proper and sufficient lighting is 
an aid to good housekeeping. 


A modern and sanitary wash room 
with lavatory facilities has been in- 
stalled and we conduct a constant 
campaign in regard-to the health 
habits of our employees. This health 
and cleanliness campaign for the 
employees really is just another phase 
of the entire program instituted by 
our company. 

Much credit for the success of our 
program must be given to our person- 
nel. The men have become “sanita- 
tion-minded,” and their suggestions 
and ideas have been very helpful. 
They are cooperating splendidly in 
making the. program a success. 

We believe that with the help and 
encouragement we get from our man- 
agement, the aid from outside agen- 
cies, together with the constant ef- 
fort and attention of the production 
personnel, we will be able to keep 
our plant in a condition that will pass 
the rigid tests of the Food and Drug 
Administration and other interested 
agencies. 





Blast Peril 


OUSEWIVES who toss. away 

flour or starch in such fashion 
that it is suspended in air in a rub- 
bish chute or closed incinerator are— 
almost literally—playing with dyna- 
mite, experts in the National Fire 
Protection Assn. warn. Flour, starch 
and other finely powdered materials 
have exploded with terrific force on 
a number of occasions when apart- 
ment dwelling housewives have 
thrown them away without wrapping 
them up. 
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Wheat as a Source of 
Infestation in Mills 


have completely disproven the 

idea that “it is just as nat- 
ural for mills to be buggy as it is for 
dogs to have fleas,” an official of the 
Millers National Federation states 
in a current issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication. The article, 
“Clean Wheat as a Factor in Clean 
Mills,” states further that the millers 
have demonstrated that an insect pop- 
ulation of very close to zero can be 
maintained the year round. “But they 
have to keep everlastingly at it to 
accomplish such near perfection. Reg- 
ularly scheduled, self-imposed mill in- 
spections are being more and more 
resorted to for the purpose of deter- 
mining insect population in mills. 

“Refined technique to ascertain the 
number of insect and rodent hair 
fragments in flour is proving to be 
another useful measure of the over- 
all sanitary condition of mill opera- 
tions. Designed originally to measure 
the purity of flour, it has now been 
found applicable to whole wheat meal 
or first break stock. Of. course, most 
of us knew, or thought we knew, that 
wheat may and often does carry con- 
siderable insect infestation within the 
kernel. The fragment count procedure 
is supplying convincing experimental 
data to prove it. 

“Anyone familiar with the flour 
milling process will agree that the 
chances for rodent contamination 
during the actual milling of wheat 

- into flour are quite remote. This, to- 
gether with reported findings of ro- 
dent: hairs enmeshed in the wheat 
hairs on the end of wheat kernels 
which have been through a thorough 
cleaning system, leads one to conclude 
that most, if not all, of the rodent 
hair fragments found in flour have 
their origin in the wheat. 

“Exasperating reinfestation of 
mills, making continual vigilance 
necessary, plus convincing evidence 
that some wheat kernels contain in- 
sects in one form or another, plus 
the strong suspicion that rodent hair 
fragments enter the mill with the 
wheat, all point accusingly to wheat 
as the prime source of a greater 
part, if not all, of the insect infesta- 
tion of mills and insect and rodent 
hair contamination of products. What, 
millers ask, is being done by regula- 
tory officials to head off contamina- 
tion at its source? Millers do not un- 
derstand why they should be expect- 
ed to carry the entire burden of re- 
sponsibility for flour purity. 

“At recent mill sanitation meetings, 
Food and Drug officials have stated 
that milling firms are to blame if 
they allow contaminated wheat to 
enter their elevators. These officials 
point out that they have no jurisdic- 
tion over wheat until there is evi- 
dence it is actually being processed 
into food for interstate shipment. If 
contaminated wheat were found in 
his bins, the farmer or elevator op- 
erator could avoid regulatory action 
by merely stating that the grain is 
not intended for human consumption. 

“The next question then asked is 
‘How can the mill’s grain buyer know 
the extent of contamination in wheat 
at time of purchase?’ Food and Drug 
people imply that this is a matter 
of grain grading standards. This sug- 
gests a look at the Official Grain 
Standards of the U.S. Weevily wheat 
is defined therein as ‘wheat which is 

infested with live weevils or other 

insects injurious to stored grain.’ In 


A FEW millers in recent months 


the administration of grain standards 
‘infested’ has been. defined by setting 
up tolerances. These tolerances per- 
mit a certain amount of infestation 
before wheat is declared ‘weevily.’ 
Existing tolerances will permit at 
least 54,000 live insects in a carload 
of wheat. On top of this is the prob- 
ability of infestation inside the wheat 
kernel, which is not given any consid- 
eration in the grain grading system. 


“What can the milling industry do 
about all this? Obviously infestation 
should be eliminated at its source. 
But how shall it be done? By an edu- 
cational program? By legislation? By 
severe price penalty? By changes in 
grain standards? Or by changes in 
Food and Drug policies? 

“A very large percentage of wheat 
is now harvested by combine. This is 
just about the most sanitary method 
of harvesting wheat that one can 
imagine. The next broad phase in 
the miller’s efforts to improve flow 
purity will be the evolution of ways 
to retain the original purity of 
wheat.” 


lla 





New Literature 





“An Introduction to Foods and 
Nutrition,” by Dr. Henry ©. Sher- 
man and Caroline Sherman Lanford. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 293 
pages. Cloth binding. 

This book was published in 1943 
as an aid to the homemaker who at 
that time was caught in a blizzard of 
leaflets, radio programs, magazine 
articles, etc., all of them preaching 
better nutrition, better meal planning, 
well balanced diets, vitamins, calories, 
protective foods, etc. Essentially it is 
a textbook, and a good one, too. The 








XPERIENCE 


Every miller knows that experience is the 


best teacher. 


Experience has taught the majority of Amer- 
ican millers to rely on the bolting cloth of ex- 


perience—SWISS SILK. 


For over one hundred years, longer than any 
living miller can remember, SWISS SILK has 


been bolting American flour. 


This superior bolting cloth is made by ex- 
perienced craftsmen weavers for experienced 


craftsmen millers. 


SWISS SILK 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 


EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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authors set out to indicate the 
personal and public importance of 
the present-day knowledge of nu- 
trition, to summarize, as clearly and 
understandably as possible the needs 
of normal nutrition in terms of the 
accepted “yardstick,” to introduce 
in simple narrative the articles and 
types of foods through which those 
nutritional goals can be achieved and 
finally, to make this knowledge of 
- foods and nutrition a part of house- 
hold management and of family life 
* and thought. 

Dr. Sherman, at the time he wrote 
the book, was Mitchill Professor of 
Chemistry” at Columbia University 
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and probably is this country’s lead- 
ing authority on nutrition. Among 
the offices he holds or has held are: 
chairman of the subcommittee on hu- 
man nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council, chief of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, author of 
“Food and Health,” “The Science of 
Nutrition,” etc. His daughter, Caro- 
line Sherman Lanford assisted him 
in the preparation of the manuscript. 

The emphasis upon nutrition has 
not ‘abated since the book was pub- 
lished. The importance of nutrition 
in the planning of meals in the home 
will continue. So, for the home- 


maker or other persons who want a 
good, understandable discussion of 
foods and nutrition without having 
to take a doctor’s degree in biochem- 
istry, this is a book that will fill that 
want. 

“Essentials of Nutrition,” also writ- 
ten by Dr. Sherman and his daughter, 
is now in its second edition. The first 
edition was published in 1940 and the 
first printing of the second edition 
was in 1943. The most recent printing 
was published in July, 1947. The book 
essentially is a textbook for use in 
beginning courses in nutrition in col- 
leges and universities. Its language 
and method of presentation assume 





GIVE YOUR MILLS 
DOUBLE PROTECTION AGAINST PESTS 
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efficient control. 









FUMIGATION. 


LIQUID Hen 


LIQUID HEN is the all-out fumigant 


for building-wide clean-ups. It penetrates 
every crack, crevice or hiding-place in your 
mill or machinery . . . destroys all rodents, 
insects and insect eggs . . . assures thorough, 


An Industrial Fumigation Engineer will 
advise about the effective application of 
Liquip HCN. If you do not know of one, we 
shall be glad to recommend an expert serving 
your locality. You incur no obligation. 
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LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON assure maximum 


kill at minimum cost; leave_no taste, odor or color; do not 
affect baking qualities of flour. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. « 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


ACRYLO a for regular “‘spot”’ fumi- 


gations, is a non-flammable liquid. A few 
ounces of AcrYLON are poured directly into 
machines—the most likely centers of infesta- 
tion. It leaves no residue or caked material, 
and gets results with over-night exposure. 

AcryYLONn is sold in quart-size bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations, per- 
mitting ease of application. Complete dosage 
chart appears on the label. Also available in 
10-gallon and 50-gallon drums. 


2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. ¢ Azusa, Calif, 
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no prerequisite training in science and 
special care has been given with the 
mode of dealing with such terms as 
nutrition uses in common with every- 
day words.—P. L. D. 


¥ Y¥ 
“Food Regulation and Compli- 
ance,” Vol. 2, by Arthur D. Her- 
rick. 655 pages, buckram binding. 
Published by Revere Publishing Co., 
11 Stone St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Price: $10. 

The first volume of this two-volume 
work was published in 1944 and dis- 
cussed the general background of 
food regulation, both in time and in 
scope. A general history of the sub- 
ject was presented, as well as a broad 
outline of laws, both federal and 
state, affecting the production and 
commerce of food products. Consid- 
erable discussion was also devoted to 
label requirements and misbranding. 

In Volume 2 the author deals in 
detail with the methods of enforce- 
ment of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The chapter titles indicate faith- 
fully the general nature of the sub- 
ject matter and include: Harmful 
Substances in Foods, Contaminated 
Foods, Insanitary Premises and Pro- 
cessing, Deleterious Containers, Ad- 
ministrative Regulations, Inspections 
and Sampling, Enforcement Means 
and Methods, etc. 

The author is a member of the New 
York and federal bars and has made 
a specialty of the general subject of 
food regulation. Portions of Volume 
2, at first glance, might be mistaken 
for court reports, for it is well docu- 
mented with court decisions illustrat- 
ing specific points of law involved. 
But the book is easy reading for one 
not trained in law, and the two vol- 
umes undoubtedly will be valuable 
additions to the libraries of milling 
and baking companies, as well as to 
their attorneys, especially in the light 
of the determination of the two food 
processing industries to place greater 
emphasis upon the purity of their 
products.—P.L.D. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


World Reduction 


in Sugar Output 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


A” ESTIMATE made by U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture _sta- 
tistics for world sugar production in 
1940 was 35,922,000 tons. For 1944, 
the estimate was 28,076,000 tons. A 
reduction of 7 million tons, or 14 
billion lb. is equivalent to 100 lb. for 
each of the 140 million people in the 
U.S. The destruction of world sugar 
production by the war was more than 
equivalent to the entire U.S. yearly 
consumption. 

World production of cane sugar 
was 23,179,000 tons in 1940 and 19.- 
805,000 tons in 1944, a loss of 3.- 
374,000 tons. The beet sugar loss was 
from 12,743,000 tons in 1940 to 8,- 
271,000 tons in 1944, or 4,472,000 tons. 
This larger loss of beet sugar was 
due to the destruction in Europe, 
the world’s largest beet-sugar produc- 
ing continent. The largest losses of 
cane sugar were in Java, Tiawan, 
and the Philippine Islands. The com- 
bined production in these three coun- 
tries was about 4,141,000 tons. This 
was destroyed to such an extent that 
reports for 1944 are missing, or very 
small. The loss in world cane suga* 
output is due mostly to reductions in 
these three countries. The world 
shortage of sugar will be relieved 
only when the cane sugar in_ thes« 
countries is restored and increased 
as well as the beet sugar production 
in Europe. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


A New System for Storing Wheat 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author is 
head of an industrial engineering 
company in Seattle, Wash. He has 
given considerable thought to the 
problem of wheat storage and trans- 
portation and makes many sugges- 
tions in_ support of his contention 
that the grain should be stored near 
its region of production. 


ae 


NEW method of wheat storage 
A is proposed. Instead of stor- 
ing it in large elevators in 
crowded city areas, the new method 
would provide for packing the grain 
in multiwall paper sacks and store 
it in inexpensive structures adjacent 
to the wheat fields. 

There are many advantages in this 
apparently radical departure from 
the present-day bulk tank storage 
method. The principal advantages are: 
economy, control and elimination of 
the infestation hazard. 

From the combine in the field the 
grain is conveyed to the near-by stor- 
age in the usual manner, mainly by 
truck. At the warehouse the grain 
enters the receiving separators where 
straw and other trash is scalped off. 
It then goes through a flash dryer, 
if the moisture content of the grain 
is too high, then to the weighing 
hoppers. If desired, the wheat could 
be washed ahead of the drying opera- 
tion to remove smut, dust, etc. 

The weighing hoppers are equipped 
with an automatic ticket writing at- 
tachment for both batch and continu- 
ous operations. The grain then goes 
to the sacking equipment, where 
grain together with a stream of dry 
air is poured into multiwall sacks. 
This procedure forces out the damp, 
atmospheric air which was in the 
sacks and in the grain. The top of 
the sack is then closed by a double 
fold and secured and sealed by a con- 
tinuous stapling ribbon. 

The filled sacks are then carried 
through a spraying booth for a water- 
proofing and rodent deterrent coating, 
then fine sawdust is blown onto the 
sides of the sack to give an anti-skid 
surface necessary when the sacks are 
piled. Spraying the sacks can be done 
before or after filling with grain. 

The sacks are then automatically 
stacked in piles, two sacks each way, 
to a height of 6% ft., a height suit- 
able for pallet lift-trucks. The trucks 
transport the sacked grain to its as- 
signed location in the warehouse and 
pile it two tiers (or 12% ft.) high. 
This type of storage gives the owner 
complete control over his grain until 
he decides to part with it. 

A million bushels of grain storage 
would require a floor space of ap- 
proximately three acres or 150,000 
sq. ft. Allowing 50,000 sq. ft. of area 
for aisles and space between stacks, 
leaves 100,000 sq. ft. of area for 
Piling grain, this then at the rate 
of 10 bu. per sq. ft. would require 
12% ft., or the height to which the 
sacked grain will be stacked through- 
out the warehouse. 

These one-story grain storage 
Plants should be located on otherwise 
useless land near the grain fields. 
The cost of building a million-bushel 
storage capacity is approximately 
$300,000; and the equipment cost is 
approximately $60,000, or a total unit 
Cost of 36¢ a bushel for the first use. 

The cost of the multiwall sacks 
when used for one filling is approxi- 
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mately 12¢ each, or 6¢ a_ bushel. 
When the paper sack is re-used a 
number of times, the cost is thereby 
reduced. It is practicable to re-use 
the sacks 10 times or more if the 
cost of returning them is nominal 
where, for instance, they are returned 
from a near-by flour mill. 

There are many advantages in 
this method of-handling grain. Great- 


er economy in transportation costs 
is achieved since the paper sacks can 
be carried on any standard vehicle, 
such as flat bed trucks or boxcars 
and in the general cargo spaces on 
ships, and no special construction is 
necessary, whereas, the usual, bulk 
transportation of grain necessitates 
expensive special construction of tank 
trucks, boxcars and ship holds. Sack- 
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ing also eliminates most of the loss 
resulting from spillage and from 
spoilage. Practically no losses occur 
either from weight or from sack 
breakage, since the sacks are suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand rough 
handling and can be readily patched 
with an adhesive patch in case a 
break occurs. 


Control Over Grain 


Complete control can be exercised 
over the grain in this manner. After 
the sizing operation, the grain is 
packaged according to size and qual- 
ity. The individual farmer can have 
his own grain dried, cleaned, sorted 





The griddle performance of all pan- 
cake flour depends largely upon the 
leavening acid. The uniform,. de- 
layed action of V-90 produces a 
light, frothy batter, closely resem- 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 





bling that developed by a yeast 


raised pancake batter. Thousands 
of tiny gas bubbles are entrapped 
in the batter. The instant this 
frothy V-90 batter is placed on the 
griddle the. heat causes the tiny 
bubbles of gas to expand until the 


dough is “‘set” or cooked. 


Because the V-90 pancake is 
completely leavened before baking 
out, it is honeycombed with tissue- 
thin cell walls. ‘“‘Blow” holes and 





dense doughy areas, characteristic 
of an ordinary pancake, are com- 
pletely eliminated. No wonder a 
V-90 pancake looks so good, tastes 
so good, and is so easily digested. 


New Manual Tells Complete Story 


The complete V-90 pancake story 
is told in Victor’s new ‘“‘Manual of 


Self-Rising, Phosphated and En- 
riched Flours.’”’ Get your copy out 
and see for yourself how V-90 can 
increase the consumer appeal of 
your self-rising pancake flour in the 
months... and years. . . to-come! 


If you have misplaced yours, we’ll 


be glad to send you another. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIl. 
NEW YORK. N. ¥.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; GREENS- 
BORO, N. C. © PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN.; MT. PLEASANT, TENN.; 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.; VICTOR, FLA. 























NOW—two special formulas of 
“*VEXTRAM” for Degermed Corn Grits 
and Corn Meal—to meet Federal 
Standards. 
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— FOUNDATION 
FOR THEIR FUTURE 





Children need good food to maintain 
strong bodies and to promote normal 
development. The proper nutrition 
of children, moreover, is the founda- 
tion for lifelong good health and well- 
being. 

Enriched flour is basic to good nu- 
trition. For enrichment adds signifi- 
cant quantities of essential vitamins 
and iron to this energizing, body- 
building food. 

And merchandising authorities 
agree that nutritive value today is 
one of the most important factors in 
the marketing of food products. 

When “VEXTRAM”’ is added, flour 
is economically and easily enriched to 
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ical, superior flour bleaching. 


For practical assistance with your enrichment and bleaching 
procedures, consult our Technically-Trained Representatives. 


Address inquiries to: 


~ 
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WINTHROP 


Wy Special Marhets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


#Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


Stocked for quick delivery at Rensselaer (N.Y.), Chicago, Kansas City, (Mo.), St. Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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MORE EFFICIENT COLOR REMOVAL 


DUE T0 


NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESS 
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UR BLEACH for YOU! 


OXYLITE’S 
EXCELLENT BLEACHING POWER 
TESTED AND PROVED 
IN LABORATORY AND MILL 





* _ WINTHROP'S BRAND 





STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY: RENSSELAER (N. Y.), CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY (MO.), ST. LOUIS, DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
CONSULT OUR TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ON BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


FLOUR 
BLEACH 
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and stored. The bulk grain which 
comes into storage and does not re- 
quire individual storage space can 
be placed into assigned locations for 
sized grain storage. 

The sanitation with which grain 
can be handled and stored cannot be 
overstressed. Should some inferior 
grain get by the cleaning process, it 
will not cause spoilage of a great 
amount of grain as in bulk elevator 
storage, because this quantity is iso- 
lated in two-bushel units. Since the 
germicidal controlled atmosphere 
used when filling the sacks is dry, 
moisture will not occur in the sacks 
at different room temperatures, which 
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is the chief cause of heat and grain 
rot in the elevator storage. The multi- 
wall germicidal and weatherproofed 
sacks keep the grain free from or- 
dinary dust, dirt and infestation usu- 
ally found in bulk elevator storage. 

However, if it should be advisable 
to ship grain in bulk, this can readily 
be done by running the sacks through 
an unloading machine and unload at 
any desired speed, with one or more 
machines. 


No Transportation Problem 


The present movement of grain at 
harvest time overtaxes railroad fa- 
cilities and in general disrupts traf- 





fic, but with a grain storage near by 
the grain fields, relief from this con- 
gestion will be effected and will 
spread railroad tonnage throughout 
the year. 


Summing up the advantages of this - 


multiwall sack method of grain han- 
dling and storage, we find that these 
one-story concrete and steel struc- 
tures adjacent to the grain fields 
would be economical because they 
would reduce the cost of the real 
estate, transportation, storage, fire 
and explosion insurance on struc- 
tures and contents, and taxes, and 
that the first cost of the system is 
considerably below present-day sys- 
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$i control to be truly effective must be a 


continuous process. . 


stages of insect life: eggs, larvae, pupae and 


Mitt 
SANITATION 


. it must destroy all 











This trio of “ENTOLETERS” is used to protect flour streams in 
prominent mill, 


Continuous Insect Control 


protected from adulteration by insect excreta. 
It is obvious from this description of its 
applications, that the “ENTOLETER” Infestation 


adults. This is an important advantage of the 
“ENTOLETER” Insect Control System. It is con- 
tinuous mechanical control that, once installed, 
becomes an integral part of your processing. 
The result of “ENTOLETER” Insect Control is a 
complete and continuous kill that gives protec- 
tion to raw materials, to materials before and 
after storage, and to your finished products be- 
fore packaging. By constantly destroying all 
stages of insect life, the threat of insect multi- 


plication is eliminated, and food materials are 


Destroyer is a primary part of the modern plant 
sanitation system ...the key to effective con- 
trol. By continuous “ENTOLETER” operation, the 
food processor destroys insect life before it can 
build up and threaten plant or product clean- 
liness. The basic purpose of “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Control is to prevent infestation from 
developing. In addition to this service, the 
“ENTOLETER” system is an excellent means of 


blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 


proving vitamin distribution. 
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INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 





New “ENTOLETER”’ Bulletin. describes 
latest Plant Sanitation Control Meth- 
ods. Write for your copy. ENTOLETER 
DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc., 1189 Dixwell Ave., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
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nel sizes for various end products, 

Sanitation in storage reflects long. 
er keeping qualities in end products 
such as bread and pastries. 

Sanitation in grain storage alg 
reflects itself in the health of the 
nation. 

The use of multiwall paper sacks 
perfects sanitation, permits of long. 
time grain storage, thus enabling the 
industry to successfully carry over 
lean crop years. 


Too Many 
Mill Fires 





ESTRUCTION or heavy loss to 

mills from fires has taken 

place with disconcerting fre. 
quency in the past few years, an of- 
ficial of the Millers National Federa- 
tion observes in a recent issue of the 
Hook-Up, federation publication. 

Despite all that has been said and 
done on this subject, it is doubtful 
whether a good many millers take all 
of the precautions they should to 
prevent fires from breaking out in 
their properties. 

“In the hope that a brief review of 
the cause of various mill fires taking 
place over a period of time might be 
helpful to millers who are on the 
alert against fires, we have taken 
data on mill fires at random from one 
insurance company’s files,” the fed- 
eration official writes. That source 
lists its fires as follows: 

“A large sprinklered mill was 
burned by a dust explosion originat- 
ing in a dust settling chamber around 
dust collectors and two fire resistive 
mills owned by the same miller were 
damaged in the same year from the 
same cause. 

“An absolete type of oil switch in 
a mill exploded, throwing burning oil 
and raising a dust cloud, which in 
turn exploded and totally destroyed 
the mill. 

“The wheat elevators and the stor- 
age adjacent to a mill had been giv- 
ing trouble. The belts were worn and 
the boots were badly worn. Material 
was on hand to make the repairs but 
the repairs were deferred until 4 
later date when orders were all filled. 
The elevators burned the plant. 

“In a large feed mill a pile of dried 
beet pulp in sacks was stacked to 
solid and too large and not examined 
for months. . Spontaneous _ ignition 
wrecked the warehouse. A few days 
later, within the mill itself, a pile of 
corn oil meal in sacks took fire. 

“A dust explosion in the top of 4 
mill originating from unknown cause 
but certainly caused by the dusty 
condition, burned a mill for a total 
loss. 

“Fire originating in a steam drie! 
just from the heat from the coils 
was extinguished once and when the 
fire was supposed to have been ott 
it was left without attendants and 
about 12 hours later the fire sprang 
up again and totally destroyed the 
mill. It must have been dust on the 
coils that started the first fire and 
lack of a 24-hour watchman after 
the fire on constant duty that pel 
mitted the plant to burn. 

“A miller installed a hammerm 
of a type little known to the industry 
but equipped with a so-called air re 
lief bag which, when the mill was 
operation, was 10’ high and 5’ across 
and certainly filled with the most ex 
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e mixture of dust and air 
Bi oable. It ran 10 days, exploded, 
fortunately did not take any lives, 
but the new mill under construction 
and all adjacent combustible proper- 
ty was destroyed with bad damage 
to the concrete. 

“4 boy was smoking in a mill and 
peard the boss coming. He tossed the 
cigarette behind a pile of sacks and 
the mill burned. Smoking is prob- 
ably responsible for many of the fires 
from unknown cause.” 

Those are the things that are caus- 
ing the fires—worn out equipment, 
bad labor conditions, excessive dust, 
unapproved equipment, bad electrical 
installations, smoking, and the driv- 
ing of a mill beyond its capacity with- 
out shutdown for repairs, the official 
concludes. 





The Kaine Milling School 
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of milling technology for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, be- 
fore joining the milling department 
faculty. 

Immediately after graduation, he 
was employed by the Texas Star 
Milling Co. of Galveston. In 1941 he 
returned to Kansas State to direct 
experimental milling in the federal 
hard wheat .quality laboratory. He 
went to the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co. of Chicago in 1943 and from there 
to Allis-Chalmers. 

Officials of the college are very 
pleased to obtain the services of Mr. 
Keller and are confident that, with 
his background of formal education 
plus his varied experiences in com- 
mercial mills and his milling engi- 
neering work while with the Allis- 
Chalmers organization, he will effect 
dn even closer coordination of the de- 
partment with the milling industry. 
Mr. Keller is married and there are 
three young children in the family. 
The Kellers have purchased a home 
near the college campus. 

The pilot bakery probably will be 
completed in time for use by the 
short course students. Its installation 
is being financed by cash gifts from 
a group of milling, grain and baking 
companies, plus donations of machin- 
ery and equipment. : 

The bakery replaces the former 
student baking laboratory which was 
inadequate in space and equipment. 
It will make possible full-scale com- 
mercial baking tests. In the expanded 
baking research program the college 
will work with plant breeders to de- 
velop new and better varieties of 
wheat. College researchers will also 
do work on the use of analyses for 
malt supplements. The new pilot bak- 
ery makes possible an additional 
course in baking. 


Much Equipment Out of Date 


_ Much of the equipment in the mill- 
ing industry department is out of 
date. (The mill was installed in 
1913.) Recognizing the need for mod- 
ernization, department staff mem- 
bers asked the help of the millers’ 
ory council, a group organized 
to provide contact between the miil- 
ing industry and the officials of the 
college. 
Council members are John W. Cain, 
President of Midland Flour Milling 
» Kansas City, chairman; Elmer 
» Manager, Shellabarger Mills, 
na, Kansas; C. C. Kelly, presi- 


dent, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Roy K. Durham, 
technical director, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; C. E. Skiver, 
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secretary, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., and E. F. Tibbling, chief 
chemist, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

At a meeting last April the ad- 
visory council appointed a group of 
operative millers to confer with the 
milling school staff, inspect the col- 
lege mill and recommend improve- 
ments. 

The committee includes Roy K. 
Durham, director of research for the 
Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago, chairman; Carl W. Grier, gen- 
eral superintendent, central division, 
General Mills, Inc.; Tom S. Ables, su- 


perintendent, Shellabarger Mills, Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Dee McQuillen, super- 
intendent, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita; Donald S. Eber, secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

This group met July 10-11 with 
representatives of the college faculty, 
including Dr. Shellenberger, Royce 
O. Pence, Warren F. Keller, Arlin B. 
Ward and Arthur Hibbs. They in- 
spected facilities of the milling de- 
partment. These facilities include the 
130-sack commercial mill. The mill 
has such equipment as a wheat wash- 
er, wheat conditioner, three types of 
wheat scourers, a special experi- 
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mental break roll stand and one ex- 
perimental reduction roll stand, 
three types of flour maturing equip- 
ment, malt and vitamin feeders and 
hammermill. 


Laboratory Equipment 


The department also has three 
types of experimental mills with ex- 
perimental sifters, scourer and wheat 
cleaner, and various devices for the 
treatment or preparation of wheat 
for milling. The rooms housing the 
various mills have temperature and 
humidity control. 

The equipment for wheat and flour 

















What’s the speed limit on sales? 


The answer is—"“None”! For, the faster your products move, the 


happier everybody becomes. It’s a welcome sight; one that means 


definite customer approval. 


If you make prepared mixes for pancakes, doughnuts, cookies, 


piecrust, muffins, gingerbread or cake, let Monsanto leavening 


agents put added appeal in your product; added speed in your 


sales. At your request, Monsanto's kitchen technicians will bake- 


test your formulas and suggest improvements wherever indicated. 


Or, you may have samples if you prefer to make your own tests 


--- Whatever your choice you will find Monsanto leavening agents 


consistently pure and uniformly high in quality; they are derived 
from Monsanto elemental phosphorus better than 99.9% purity. 

For further information contact the nearest Monsanto office or 
write tos MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. District Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Char- 


lotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: 


Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 

for leavening and mineralization 
HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 

Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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testing includes two baking labora- 
tories, several types of dough mixers, 
sheeting rolls, two kinds of dough 
molding apparatus, three ovens, both 
the National Micro Recording dough 
mixer and the Farinograph, a super- 
centrifuge, recording devices for 
measuring gas production and gas re- 
tention of dough, apparatus for meas- 
uring the respiration of wheat, fumi- 
gation research equipment and com- 
plete laboratories equipped for mak- 
ing the usual chemical determina- 
tions. 


Equipment on Loan Basis 
Some of:the machinery in the Kan- 





sas State mill is owned by the col- 
lege, but part is on loan from manu- 
facturers. The advisory group rec- 
ommended that machinery on loan 
be replaced with new models as they 
are issued by manufacturers. Anoth- 
er recommendation was that manu- 
facturers loan equipment to replace 
the out-of-date equipment owned by 
the college with redesigned models. 

‘The group also suggested that sift- 
ers, roller mills, purifiers and machin- 
ery in the wheat cleaning depart- 
ment be of assorted makes to give 
students experience with as many va- 
rieties as possible. 

Several manufacturers have already 
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indicated they will loan machines for 
the mill modernization. Others are 
expected to follow suit. 

That is the future planned for the 
Kansas State College milling industry 
department, the only place in the 
world one can take work leading to 
a degree in milling technology. 


Department’s Three-fold Program 


Under the present set-up the de- 
partment has three aims: 

1. To train students, in both un- 
dergraduate. and graduate work, for 
jobs in the milling industry. 

2. To evaluate new wheat varieties 
for milling and baking quality. 
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PEERLESS 47. WLded Steel MIXER 


Designed to Meet EVERY Mixing and Blending Requirement 


Precision built and streamlined in single or multiple units, the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel Mixer lends itself to wide flexibility 


of installation, to meet any operating conditions. Being anti-friction 


—fully ballbearing, it operates quietly and without excessive vibra- 


tion. We illustrate just a few of the many designs and arrangements 


that are available. 


“It’s All in the Mixing Arm Arrangement” 


Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is re- 


sponsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS Mixing 


Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 


blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation among thousands 


of millers who know from experience that this design provides for 


a more rapid and thorough mixing action. 


We Invite Your Inquiries! 


Scuce 


Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the nation say—"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 
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The above picture of Dr. C. 0. 
Swanson, professor emeritus, milling 
industry department, Kansas State 
College, shows the first model of the 
Swanson-Working dough recording 
machine. The device was conceived 
by Dr. Swanson as an instrument to 
measure the gluten quality and mix- 
ing time for different wheat flours. 





3. To conduct research in milling 
and cereal chemistry. 

To get milling training, students 
come to the school from all over the 
world. Last year Argentina sent two; 
Peru, one; Mexico, one; Switzerland, 
two, and China, two. There also were 
students from all parts of the U.S. 

The number of applications for ad- 
mission to the milling school far ex- 
ceeded the number of students that 
could be accommodated last year 
and the milling department had to 
turn students away. Most of those 
who were kept out applied again and 
are being admitted this year, Dr. 
Shellenberger believes. Realizing the 
industry demand for graduates, the 
department is especially anxious to 
admit as many students as possible 
this year. More students can be ac- 
commodated this year because of the 
new staff members and the larger 
budget. Dr. Shellenberger expects 
125 to enroll for fall term. The de- 
partment had 75 students last year, 
10 more than the previous quota. 

Eight students were graduated 
from the department last June. Next 
June about 15 will get degrees. The 
increased quota in enrollment will 
not show up in larger graduating 
classes until the present freshmen 
have completed the four-year course. 

Seven graduate students are now 
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Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the | 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. | 
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your customers... 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


. . that an end product sold by WEIGHT should be accurately 
blended and fed, all the way from raw material to finished 
product, by WEIGHT...to meet standards.. 
and to protect you. 


-to protect 












That’s why more and more mills, elevators and feed plants 
are relying on Merchen Powerless Feeders for weigh-blending, 
uniform feeding, governing first break rolls, and many other 
uses. Merchen Feeders — requiring no power source — are 
simple, dependable, economical and available in a variety 
of sizes to handle any dry free-fiowing material. 












For other mill and feed plant needs, there is a full line of Merchen Powered Scale Paadive. 


A nationwide staff of W & T Engineers trained in materials-feeding ‘will always be glad to make 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY « REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


recommendations or give you technical assistance. Why not call on them today? 


INC. 











ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 











Flour Exchange The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9% ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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SERVICE THE 
“WILLIAMS 
WAY” 


THE NOR-VELL 
QUALITY 
LINE 


PREPARED 


to serve you promptly 


= “SWISS SILK” 
| Belting Cloth | 
The millers’ favorite bolting medium 
‘made up the “WiLLtiaMs Way” with 
a oe 
baad ie 


quality and fit guaranteed. 


TYLER 
Wire Belting Cloth 
LEATHER, RUBBER AND COTTON BELTING 


—CLOTH CLEANERS—SIEVE LINING 
AND PLUSH— 


Everything for mill 
and elevator 


W. E moo 
NORVELL, HOLDEN 
President Vice'Pre 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, rnc. 


Office: 1320 Maia St., Kansas City, Mo. Factory: Ft. Scott, Kansas 
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enrolled in the department. All are 
graduate assistants who do full-time 
research. 

Students in milling technology are 
required to have at least six months’ 
experience in a commercial flour mill 
before they are graduated. The neo- 
phyte millers usually spend at least 
three of their four summer vacation 
periods between their school terms 
working in mills. 

Evaluation of new wheat varieties 
for milling and baking qualities is 
done by the department in coopera- 
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tion with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture hard wheat quality labora- 
tory at the college. The USDA lab- 
oratory, established in 1936, has a 
staff of three. It serves a nine-state 
area, including Montana, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Min- 
nesota: 

The USDA men and milling depart- 
ment staff members test new varie- 
ties of wheat developed by the agron- 
omy department and by other agen- 
cies. The new pilot bakery will aid in 








Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental 
your own !aboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 





1300 W.GARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


this work by making commercial bak- 
ing tests possible. 


Research a Third Phase 


Research in milling and cereal 
chemistry is the third phase of the 
department’s work and its oldest. 
Almost every staff member is doing 
research in addition to teaching. The 
seven graduate students are investi- 
gating problems in milling technol- 
ogy and cereal chemistry. 

Seven fellowships are given by in- 
dustry for graduate study and re- 
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search at Kansas State. The donors 
are Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark; 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas; 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Entoleter Division, Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., and 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Such extensive research was per- 
haps undreamed of 40 years ago when 
Dr. C. O. Swanson made his first 
tests in milling and baking. Then 
there was no independent milling 
department. Dr. Swanson, who was 
to become the third head of the mill- 
ing department, was a teacher in the 
chemistry department. 

He began his experiments in 1906. 
He had only sketchy equipment, in- 
cluding an automatic proof cabinet 
which was in use until last year, a 
hand-powered dough mixer which he 
attached to a motor, a two-stand 
Allis mill, wheat scourer and mid- 
dlings purifier. Dr. Swanson, then 
agricultural chemist for the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, did 
work on soils and fertilizers in addi- 
tion to his milling tests. 


Department Established in 1910 


In 1910 the department of milling 
industry was established in the school 
of agriculture. The idea was to co- 
ordinate under one head the inde- 
pendent milling work being done in 
other departments. 

L. A. Fitz, an agricultural gradu- 
ate of the college in 1902, was ap- 
pointed head of the department. He 
was also in charge of feed control 
work for the experiment station. The 
only equipment in the infant milling 
department was Fitz’s desk, set in a 
corner of the office of the dean of 
agriculture. Dr. Swanson continued 
to make the cereal chemistry tests 
for the new department. 

Millers of the state and others sub- 
scribed $2,000 toward support of the 
department. In 1913 a model mill with 
65-bbl. capacity was installed. The 
mill had been exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and although it has 
been expanded through remodeling, 
the old mill is still in use by the 
department. 

Dr. Swanson’s milling and baking 
equipment was transferred to the 
milling department. The first em- 
ployee was a woman, Miss Leila 
Dunton, who had just received a 
master’s degree in chemistry under 
Dr. Swanson. She became Mr. Fitz’s 
assistant. L. L. Leeper, an operative 
miller, was hired as head miller. 


Early Enrollment of 12 Students 


About 12 students were enrolled in 
early milling courses. (There was no 
milling curriculum.) Students were 
just a by-product, however. The real 
work was research. Classes were held 
in the experimental baking and chem- 
istry laboratory. Students were often 
in the way of the men doing research, 
Dr. Swanson recalls. 

The first real milling curriculum 
was adopted in 1917. The new flour 
mill engineering curriculum was 4 
combination of milling and mechani- 
cal engineering. Actually, it was just 
the mechanical engineering course 
with a few milling courses added. 
The first graduate received a degree 
in flour mill engineering in 1918. 

In August, 1922, Mr. Fitz resigned 
as department head to take a_ job 
with Fleischmann Yeast Co. 

Paul L. Mann, a member of the 
first milling class in 1918, became 
second head of the department. When 
he left a year later, Dr. Swanson was 
drafted from the chemistry depart- 
ment to become head of milling in 
June, 1923. He had continued milling 
tests in the chemistry department 
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J. A. Shellenberger 


MILLING SCHOOL DIRECTOR — 
Dr. Shellenberger, head of the mill- 
ing school at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, is the person most di- 
rectly responsible for the school’s 
program of expansion as a training 
center for milling personnel and as a 
research center for problems in mill- 
ing and cereal technology. 












and had published many technical 
articles concerning them. 

“The first thing I did was to tell 
the college president we had to have 
a classroom and separate chemistry 
and baking laboratories for teach- 
ing,” Dr. Swanson recalled. He got 
them. Three additional rooms were 
allotted to the department and the 
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students did not get in the way of 
the researchers. : 


Steady Growth Under Dr. Swanson 


After one refusal, Dr. Swanson got 
a $12,000 allotment from the Kansas 
legislature to revamp the department. 
He used the money to equip the new 
student laboratories and to improve 
the mill. Milling machinery manu- 
facturers gave $9,000 in equipment 
which included a Carrier atmospheric 
control unit, a Carter disc separator, 
a wheat scourer and two bleaching 
outfits. The remodeling of the mill 
and of the department took almost 
two. years. 

In the remodeling of the mill, two 
stands of rolls were added to expand 
it to the present 130-sack capacity. 

During the depression the college 
president issued an order that no 
new curricula were to be adopted. 
Dr. Swanson had, - however, devised 
a new program for the milling de- 
partment. The president and the dean 
of agriculture both liked it so well 
they waived the economy ruling, and 
the new curriculum was adopted in 
1937. 


Other Optional Courses Added 


Under the new system, students 
could choose from three curricula— 
milling technology, milling adminis- 
tration and milling chemistry. The 
curricula have been changed very 
little since that time. Courses have 
been added as the staff increased, the 
curricula still have the same bases. 

To meet the college requirements 
milling students must take general 
courses in addition to specialized 
milling work. The department is not 
a trade school for millers, but an in- 
stitution for broad as well as spe- 
cialized training. 

All students take the same basic 
courses the first year and then choose 
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HERE’S HOW you'll save on your 
grain cleaning costs with the 97.5%* 
separating efficiency of DAY DUAL- 
CLONE Dust Collectors: 

1. Removes MORE dust from air. 
The patented 2-stage skimmer stack 
gives maximum separating efficiency 
over a wide range of volume. 

2. Saves power. Smooth, continuous, 
cyclonic air travel from inlet to outlet 
saves power by reducing back pres- 
sure ... eliminates power-consuming 





eddy currents. 
3. Cleans grain better. Power saved 


gives fan extra air volume for more 
efficient grain cleaning. 















*By actual test with Medium Flour 

DUST COLLECTORS AND DUST CON- 
TROL SYSTEMS « 
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EXHAUST FANS 
TANKS, BINS, 
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Write-to-DAY for Bulletin. 


822 3rd Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Other Plants at 
Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. 
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GENERAL MILL 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. 
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EXPERT 


Roll Grinding 
& Corrugating 


E are specialists in the grinding and 

corrugating of rolls and our mechanics 
have been chosen and trained to give cus- 
tomers the best service possible. We are 
prepared to furnish practically any style or 
type of corrugation required. 


We operate a tool-making plant for pro- 
ducing any standard or special corrugating 
tool—for corrugating rolls suitable to the 
requirements of the wheat that is avail- 
able for grinding. 


It is our pledge that we will give you 
the best service obtainable anywhere. Let 
us do your roll grinding and corrugating. 
We guarantee prompt, top-notch work. 


Anucsther Seruice 
WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock war- 
rant your placing orders with us for your 
silk requirements. Our many years of ex- 
perience in serving the milling industry, 
plus a long list of satisfied customers, is 
your guarantee of fine service. Let us prove 
the merits of our organization. Try us 
for silk. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY * ; 


Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. Vv 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
FILS 


PARIS, FRANCE 





For more than a century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 


best. 








Importers: 


F.H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 








Distributors: 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. PURVINE 


Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 














brand, and know you are getting the - 

















major fields from among the three 
curricula. 

Milling technology was a new name 
for the old flour mill engineering 
course, with a few more milling 
courses than previously. The milling 
technology curriculum now includes 
11 milling courses, more than in the 
other curricula. The short course this 
winter essentially will be one in 
milling technology. 

The milling chemistry curriculum 
which Dr. Swanson outlined in 1937 
was industrial chemistry adapted to 
milling. This course includes 10 spe- 
cialized milling courses. 


CURRICULUM IN MILLING TECHNOLOGY 


FRESHMAN 

First Semester 
CeO. Ses 50.c'e.s eed ss Ak 8 8 oe oe och 5 
Written Communications I ........... 3 
ORATOR os oles 6 w-g.6.0 5 oi heb hee 1 
PEIOOCEE  EPUUMIEUIE, i bccn wetes a sse0% 2 
Ce: PRUNE CEES olicoe ets othe aces 3 
Survey of Milling Industry ............ 1 
Po, BP ROR Re APS a ee 1 
ERPMCAS WARCRMOG: 2 oes ices eee. R 
OE, NE 45k ov ace encbins ceonendi'e R 
16 

Second Semester 
Chemistry II Recitation .............. 3 
Written Communications II ........... 2 
Oral Communications ..............65. 2 
MED: SANS. ooo: 6 354% s thn we arbin.a.e 8's 2 
Descriptive Geometry ..............+-. 2 
jt MR ag Rn? Fee or ors 3 
Elements of Milling ..............es008. 2 
pe i BAPE Saree 2 pre ern rar 1 
Physical Maucation 2.2: ..cccrcssvesece R 
MEI  WOUIO 6 Fe 04 Fee pare bade see cans R 
17 

SOPHOMORE 

First Semester 
SGOT! TARGA © oi ks OS eee 5 
Plane Analytic Geometry .............. 4 


, Spe SE ya eee ey ee ee 2 
General Physics I 
MET: AOE ©. 6 Kawrbwrece +p t WOW EN Garin’ ere | 
Physical Education 
i eS Bee eree ee eres eee eee R 





Second Semester 

Oreanmte CUSMINEEy ool ct ec cients 3 
PO a ae wear ee ar 2 
SN I! iho d'9'5 0 4b 6 Fo 096 O46 0684s megs 4 
ET ORR 65 FON iw cb teed e OPS apeie's 3 
General Physics II «- 4 
SS SIE nea Sacro 4 eee ns wees oe ae 

R 

R 





Physical Education +4 
rer ear ee 





JUNIOR 

First Semester 
Market Grading of Cereals ........... 3 
Economics 3 
Mechanism wand 
CN, EE bs Ob US bed e b no's se shee ald bee 8.8 4 
ga | ae ae eee ero ef Pee 3 
BE IRATE oe eee @ Pere eet eT eee ees 1 
MAURINg SBemMINar 2... cw cic siccccccvasvece R 
English Proficiency ........c.cccceccees R 
17 

Second Semester 
Applied Mechanics .........0eseeeeeeee 4 
Electrical Engineering Recitation ...... 2 
Electrical Engineering Labofatory ..... 1 
Steam and Gas Engineering ........... 2 
Quality of Wheat and Flour ......... 3 
BEINN SOMA | 660 koe Ser ec caee wes R 
MELOOTIVOS COUFMOG koa bie bis Keech Tod vee 5 
17 

SENIOR 

First Semester 
Mech. of Materials I Recitation ....... 4 
Man and Cultural World I ............ 4 
Milling Technology I .........sseceeees 2 
Re Seer tee ere Sar e 1 
po ON a ae eee ee ee ee ee R 
WRIGCUIVS .  GOUPHOE. 6 cee ed ca eee cms e cue 5 
16 

Second Semester 
Man and Cultural World II ............ 4 
eR en Ree eee ee ee 3 
Flour Mill Construction ............... 3 
Milling Technology II ............e005 2 
po ae | Ee eer nna rere R 
pe Be ere weer ae eee eee 4 
16 


The milling administration cur- 
riculum is a.combination of business 
administrati6n and milling. It was 
devised:.especially to train executive 
personnel for the industry. 


Department “Grew” With Dr. 
. Swanson 


The history of the Kansas State 
College milling department is almost 
directly parallel with the history of 
Dr. Swanson’s career. Largely 
through his influence and work the 
department grew to its present in- 
fluence. At 78 he is still an emeritus 
member of the staff. He continued to 
do departmental work in his home 
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Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
.-. not the red ... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 





Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 


For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment A-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
aan SAL? 

















MILL COG6S 


We make ALL kinds. ial Beaty Deemed 
which are READY TO RUN the moment 
en and keyed. Write for circular “DW 

and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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until he became seriously ill in 
August. 

He was head of the milling depart- 
ment 16 years—from 1923 until 1939, 
when he retired as head to devote his 
time to teaching. In 1944 his teach- 
ing load was reduced to part time 
and in July, 1945, he was appointed 
professor emeritus. 

Born in Sweden, Dr. Swanson was 
brought to Illinois. The first 21 years 
of his life he worked on his father’s 
farm, with only short winter months 
of sketchy schooling. He finished 
grade school and high school require- 
ments after he was 21 and then went 
to college. He was graduated in 
chemistry from Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn., at 29. His wife, 
who is famed in Manhattan as a 
bread baker, was graduated in the 
game class. 

After four years as a science and 
mathematics teacher, Dr. Swanson 
entered the University of Minnesota 
graduate school to study agricultural 
chemistry. Here he made his ac- 
quaintance with cereal chemistry, the 
field in which he was to win recogni- 
tion. He received a master’s degree 
in agriculture in 1905 and went to 
Purdue University as assistant agri- 
cultural chemist. 

In 1906 he became assistant chem- 
ist at the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and has been con- 
nected with the college continuously 
since that time, except for a year 
at Cornell University in 1921-22 for 
work on a doctorate in physical 
chemistry. 

Since the milling industry depart- 
ment was established in 1910, Dr. 
Swanson’s career has been identified 
with it. He is the author of more 
than 100 scientific reports, bulletins, 
technical journal articles and papers. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


He is author of two books. One is a 
nontechnical book on the place of 
wheat flour in diet. The other, ‘““Wheat 
and Flour Quality,” is the outgrowth 
of lectures prepared for advanced stu- 
dents in milling. The Swanson-Work- 
ing recording dough mixer is a re- 
sult of his work on colloidal struc- 
ture of dough. He has also published 
extensively on various types of soil 
and fertilizer investigations. 


Osborne Medal Winner 


In 1938 Dr. Swanson was awarded 
the Thomas Burr Osborne Medal by 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists for his distinguished contri- 
bution to cereal chemistry. He is also 
one of the three honorary members of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 
Other honorary and professional or- 
ganizations to which he belongs in- 
clude the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the 
American Chemical Society, Sigma 
Xi, Gamma: Sigma Delta and Phi 
Kappa Phi. 

As the department of milling has 
grown, the staff of teachers and re- 
search men has necessarily grown. 

The present teaching staff includes 
10 full-time teachers who also do 
research work, two full-time em- 
ployees in the USDA hard wheat 
laboratory and one man who is part- 
time teacher and part time USDA 
worker. Included on the staff are two 
Millers and one Milner, but Dr. Shel- 
lenberger thinks enough puns have 
already been made. 


Dr. Shellenberger Now Head 


Dr. Shellenberger, the department 
head, who has a distinguished record 
in the industry, became head of the 
department in April, 1944. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. E. G. Bayfield, who had 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
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Chewing big Ggé Every 




















Our long years of ex- 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 


value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 










Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 18 


fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no | 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 


the accumulation of infestation. 
A new folder is ready for you. 


Learn about the 2 and 4 


section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 


tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MFG. COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire Prevention BUREAU 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 





flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 








of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 











There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value. of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 
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been head of the department since 
Dr. Swanson’s retirement in 1939. 

Graduated from the University of 
Washington in chemistry, Dr. Shellen- 
berger got his master’s degree from 
the milling department and his doc- 
torate from the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

Raised on a Washington farm, he 
began milling work early. While an 
undergraduate at University of Wash- 
ington he worked for Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. in Seattle at almost 
every job in the mill. 

He was head of products control 
at Mennel Milling Co. in Toledo and 
of the biochemical laboratory at 
Rohm & Haas Co. in Philadelphia. 
He has been on the staffs of both the 
University of Idaho and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

From 1942 to 1944 he was agri- 
cultural consultant for the Argentine 
government. He supervised research 
in the grain and milling industries 
and did a great deal to modernize Ar- 
gentina’s grain handling facilities. 
His daughter was born in Argentina, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Shellenberger flew 
to the U.S. with her when she was 
seven weeks old. 

Since he has been at Kansas State, 
Dr. Shellenberger has spent two sum- 
mers as consultant in foreign coun- 
tries. In 1945 he was consultant in 
milling industry for the government 
of Puerto Rico. In 1946 he was con- 
sultant on the food industry in Peru 
for the office of inter-American af- 
fairs. 

Dr. Milner a New Member 


Dr. Max Milner, who joined the 
staff recently, is coordinator of re- 
search for the department. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree at University 
of Alberta, Canada, and his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees at University of 
Minnesota. In addition to research 
work, he will teach several courses. 
Dr. Milner came to the college from 
the University of Minnesota. He is 


Don’t Guess—Know 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
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an authority on grain storage. 
Royce O. Pence, associate profes- 
sor, originated many of the courses 
now taught in the milling department 
and still teaches several of them. 
He was graduated from the milling 
department in 1924 with a class of 
seven, the largest early-day graduat- 
ing class. He was employed with the 
Kansas Milling Co. at Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Enterprise, before he 





CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
OR CARLOAD LOTS 








QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 


COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 
® OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT > 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 
qiexe) AMERICAN 
BAG CO. 


112-114 3rd Av. N. Br. 3218-9-0 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 
COLLECT 


BAGS BOUGHT and SOLD 

















how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosion? 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 


and do not have to guess. 


Let us tell you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 
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A corner of the baking research laboratory in the milling in- 
dustry department. This section is equipped for baking pup loaves 
and the equipment includes a Humi-Temp proofing cabinet, a rotary 
hearth oven and small rounding and sheeting machines. 


returned to the college in 1927 to 
teach. “I planned to teach a couple 
of years, and here I am,” he said. 
Baking research and courses are in 
charge of John A. Johnson, associate 
professor. He is also assistant cereal 
technologist for the agricultural ex- 
periment station and is in charge of 
variety baking tests. Mr. Johnson 
was graduated from North Dakota 
Agricultural College in 1940 and re- 
ceived a master’s degree at Kansas 


State College in 1942. He did re- 
search work at the experiment -sta- 
tion of the North Dakota college 
while an undergraduate there. 

Arlin B. Ward, assistant professor, 
is teaching experimental milling while 
he does some experiments of his own 
for his master’s thesis. Mr. Ward’s 
research is on the English statimeter, 
a device for measuring roll pressures, 
which he hopes to adapt for use in 
the college mill. He is a graduate of 





This picture shows a portion of the roll floor of the 130-sack 
mill in the milling industry department at Kansas State College. 
The roll stands are double 7x18”. Arlin Ward, a member of the staff, 


is shown at the right. 


“CENTRAL ASPIRATION” 
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FERMENTATION OR 


u " MI-TE M p PROOFING CABINETS 
Offer. New Aduaniages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL + ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — 


New Installations: 


Kansas State College 
Department of Milling 
Industry 

Manhattan, Kansas 

Cc. J. Patterson Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Doty Technical Laboratories 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 

Western Star Mill Co. 
Salina, Kansas 

Midland Flour Milling Co. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Great Bend, Kansas 
American Institute of Baking 
Chicago, Tl 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Let us tell you why— 
Write @ No Obligation 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








is one of the exclusive HAAKY features that make the 
HAAKY Grain Cleaning System outstandingly EFFICIENT, 
DEPENDABLE and ECONOMICAL. Get the full story of 
HAAKY Sealed Flow Aspirators, OT-SS Separator, Pressure 
Scourer and Overtop Scalpers. Write for catalog. 


HaAKY Mee. ©0., 513 Vandalia $t., St. Paul 4, Minn. 












ATMOSPHERIC ay 7 NOT 


Trade Mark Reg. 





AFFECT THE EFFICIENCY 


















U. S. Pat. Off. 











hores 
@ One piece construction heating 
sections (Patented) of high test cast 


iron that will withstand steam pres- 
sures up to 250 lbs. 


@ No soldered, brazed, welded nor 
expanded connections to become 
loose or develop leaks. 


@ No electrolysis to cause corrosion, with resultant 
breakdowns, leaks or heating failures now, or in future 
years. 


That’s why GRID Unit Heaters go on operating year 
after year in flour mills—without maintenance ex- 
pense. It’s the material. that makes the difference. 
In addition to not plugging up from particles in the 
air, GRID Unit Heaters are made to last as long as 
the pipes furnishing steam to them. In many flour 
mills they have been in continuous operation for over 
17 years without maintenance expense. 











Capacity tables and complete details upon request. Ask 
for the booklet “CORROSION IN UNIT HEATERS.” 


—_—" 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. vaya, 
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The name of “Canmore” stamped 
on Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is a guarantee of a British 
production from pure silk of the 
finest quality. 

This Bolting Cloth is woven in 


Scotland under the supervision of 
expert Swiss Technicians. 





















London Office, Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
























Jones-Herre.saTer Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street e 


Milling students are taught the rudiments of milling on the 
Allis-Chalmers experimental mills in the department’s experimental 


mill laboratory, which is also equipped with Ehrsham and Buhler 


experimental mills. 


the milling department. 

Frank Wischer is a veteran of 
three and a half years as assistant 
chief of a section of the Manhattan 
project which he “still can’t talk 
about.” His work with the Army 
atom bomb project was in biochem- 
istry and toxocology. Kansas State 
granted him a bachelor’s degree in 
1942 and a master’s degree last June 
and now has made him an assistant 
professor. Mr. Wischer is doing re- 
search to determine the relationship 
of flour quality and granulation. 

The analytical laboratory is in 
charge of Gerald D. Miller, assistant 
professor, who also teaches wheat 
and flour testing. He was graduated 
from the University of Nebraska and 
was employed by the Omaha Grain 
Exchange laboratory before joining 
the staff. He has also had experience 
in the laboratories of Omar, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb. 

The only woman on the staff is 
Audrey Willoughby, baking technol- 
ogist. She assists Karl Finney and 
Mr. Johnson with experimental bak- 
ing. 

Earl Kelly is maintenance and re- 
pair man for the mill. 


Two Men in Federal Laboratory 


The two full-time men in the USDA 
hard wheat laboratory are Mr. Fin- 
ney, chemist, and Byron Miller, assist- 
ant chemist. Mr. Finney, who joined 
the laboratory staff when it was es- 
tablished in 1936, received both his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees at Kansas State 
College. He is also in charge of the 





LOS ANGELES—81 3-19 Santee Street 





USDA experimental baking labora- 
tory. 

Byron Miller does full-time research 
in the hard wheat laboratory. He is 
a graduate in chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and received an 
advanced degree from Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

There is a good reason why most 
of the staff members have degrees 
from the milling department. It is 
the only place in the world where 
they can get college training in mill- 
ing. Starting this fall, the University 
of Minnesota will offer a course in 
flour mill engineering, however. 
Most of them also have practical 
experience in the industry. 

Now, with an expanded staff and 
some of the additional funds it has 
needed so badly for so long, the mill- 
ing department is looking with assur- 
ance to the future. It hopes to serve 
the industry even better than it has 
in the past. 


Ue edheoa tion 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE BRAND THAT COMES OUT IN 
THE WASH is the one that stays 


in the mind 


The bright, full-bodied colors of Bemis Washout 
Inks call attention to your brands wherever they’re 
displayed. But they get extra attention from 
women, because the ink washes out quickly and 
easily. This leaves, a clean, unblemished cloth 
which thrifty housewives convert to many uses 
about the home. The brands lose themselves in 
the wash only to show up again bigger and 
brighter than ever in the repeat sales they build 
for you. This washout feature alone determines, 
in many cases, which product your customers will 
choose. Keep your brands in their minds. Specify 
Bemis Bags printed with Bemis Washout Inks. 





- Baltimore « Boise « Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 





Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ East Pepperell * Houston « Indianapolis Louisville 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile 
New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Orlando « Peoria « Pittsburgh © St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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PUlFonane CLEANING NEWSPTITE 





NEW MILLERATOR IS HERE! 








Profit Forecast: 


Continued good profits for milling 
operators using Hart-Carter sys- 
tem of Balanced Cleaning. 
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A Great Machine — 
Now Greater than Ever! 





® Famous “Slow Travel” Retarder now 
equipped with durable brushes. 


@ Settling chamber baffles re-arranged 
to eliminate any poiats where dust or 
screevings might accumulate. 


® Screenings chamber is easily cleaned 
through handy cleanout control. 


@ Special rubber stocking at feed inlet 
resists wear and gives long service. 





These New Features are Profit Builders 


® Tail end of sieve box is carried on 
balljoint rocker arms, eliminating need 
for lubrication. 


Dividers between sieve sections are 
made of aluminum for lightness and 
cleanliness. 


® Sturdy base-supports permit cleaning 


of floor under machine. May be in- 
stalled without supports. 


® Trouble-free gear drive running in oil 


gives smoother operation. 








HART-CARTER COMPAN’ 





New Efficiency in Screen 
and Air Separation 


Complete with new money-making 
improvements, the famous Carter 
Millerator is now better than ever 
for refined scalping, for mechanical 
sifting, and for a thorough aspira- 
tion ‘to remove light screenings. 
New features have been added that 
will add to the efficiency of your 
cleaning department. 


. The new Millerator has the latest 


in engineering developments. From 
the new gear drive running in oil 
to the new retarder brushes, these 
features add up to greater efficiency 
and profit for mill operators. 


The versatile Millerator gives top 
performance in the mill cleaning 
system. Power requirements are 
low. All-metal, all-enclosed for 
maximum sanitation. Three mod- 
els available to handle small, me- 
dium or large capacity require- 
ments. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BRAND NEW 
MILLERATOR BOOKLET 


Just off the presses! Contains com- 
plete information on Hart-Carter’s 
famous machine for screen and air 
separation. In addition to operating 
facts and details on the new Mill- 
erator, the booklet lists capacities, 
dimensions, power requirements 
and other mechanical statistics. 
Various Millerator sizes are avail- 
able for special capacity needs. 
Write for your copy today! 


680 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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WHAT’S FAIR—NO MORE, NO LESS 


EWS that Canadian wheat farmers will 
N probably be given an increase in the initfal 
price they receive for their product is as welcome 
as rains would have been for their summer- 
parched fields. No specific increase has been 
mentioned, but. most reports indicate that Par- 
liament will be asked to give the initial price of 
$1.35 at least a 20-cent boost for No. 1 Northern, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, which would 
bring the price to $1.55, the same figure at which 
Canadian wheat now is sold to Britain, and for 
use as flour and bread by the Canadian peuple. 
The increase, if granted, will be retroactive to 
Aug. 1, 1945, and will mitigate in some degree 
at least the considerable damage done to crops 
by this year’s drouth. 

The price increase, welcome as it may be, fails 
however, to correct an even greater and niore 
chasmic difference in that the wheat farmer 
still will not receive anywhere near the world 
price for his wheat, which currently is calculated 
at about $2.78, the price for Canadian wheat to 
all countries other than Great Britain. 

Here the British-Canadian wheat agreement 
enters the scene, and even a hard-working brain- 
truster of the New Deal’s palmiest days wouid be 
hard pressed to devise a more fantastic deal. 
Briefly, the contract with Britain provides that 
Canada will furnish 160 million bushels wheat, 
including flour, at $1.55 bu. for the two crop 
years 1946-47 and 1947-48. In the third crop 
year, 1948-49, the minimum price must not be 
less than $1.25 bu., and in the fourth year not 
less than $1 bu., although the contract price for 
each of those two crop years must be negotiated 
by December, preceding the beginning of each 
of those crop years. 

Canadian and British officials are soon to meet 
to negotiate a price for the third year of the 
ignominious plan and it is hoped that the British 
government will take full cognizance of the losses 
that wheat farmers have sustained during the 
first and second years of the agreement. If these 
losses are recognized, wheat farmers should ex- 
pect not only the world wheat price during the 
third year but an additional 77¢ bu., which is the 
amount Canadian farmers lost delivering 160 
million bushels to Great Britain during the first 
year. 

The so-called “security” offered by the agree- 
ment is brushed aside by most producers for it 
simply means that farmers who have good crops 
of wheat will have 77¢ bu. less than the market 
price, and so have suffered only a loss as a result 
of the agreement; farmers who because of the 
drouth now have little or no wheat to sell, are 
receiving no benefit from the agreement, and so, 
of course, enjoy no security. 

Canada’s internationally known wheat econo- 
mist, Major H. G. L. Strange, succinctly sum- 
marizes the problem: “If anything less than the 
world price plus 77¢ is paid, then Canadian farm- 
ers should demand that the difference between the 
price Britain pays and a price sufficient to make 
up their loss this year, should be made up to 
Canadian farmers by the Dominion government, 
for if Canada is to give a subsidy of cheap wheat 
to Britain—which may be the proper thing to do 
—the subsidy should be paid for by all Canadian 
tax payers, and not be paid for only by prairie 
Wheat growers.” 
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A DESERVING PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE of plant breeders and other 

state and federal scientists, appointed by 
the directors of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the hard red winter wheat region, has 
recommended that an expanded program of re- 
Search in all phases of wheat improvement be 
adopted. The committee recommends the appro- 
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priation of $1,043,384 for salaries, equipment and 
new buildings for the first year of the program, 
and an annual budget of $537,000 for subsequent 
years to carry on the program. 

State experiment stations represented on the 
committee include Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana. 

Hard red winter wheat is the most important 
grain crop in the Great Plains region and in re- 
cent years the annual acreage devoted to this 
crop in the states named has amounted to about 
28 million acres with an annual average produc- 
tion of 420 million bushels. The 1947 crop of win- 
ter wheat in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado and Montana is estimated at 703,842,000 
bu., or about one half of the nation’s total wheat 
crop this year. Translated into dollars with wheat 
at its present price, the value of the crop repre- 
sents a significant portion of the country’s total 
income. 

The introduction of 10 new and improved 
wheat varieties developed by state and federal re- 
searchers is one of the accomplishments of the re- 
search program during the past 15 years. The 
value of these new varieties lies in reducing the 
hazards of wheat production by developing wheats 
resistant to rusts and smuts, wheats showing 
greater tolerance to insect attack, and wheats 
that are at least as high yielding as the varie- 
ties they would replace. 

The task of wheat research is a continuing 
task. Much has been accomplished in the past 
two decades toward improving the crop from a 
quality standpoint as well as for making it a 
more profitable crop for the farmer to grow. 
Federal and state plant breeders have been car- 
rying on a coordinated program for more than 
15 years. 

The introduction of 10 new varieties, each 
of them better than the old standard Turkey 
wheat, has increased the crop by an average of 
25 million bushels yearly. Those new varieties, 
beginning with Tenmargq in 1932, have tended to 
stabilize wheat production because of their re- 
sistance to diseases, insect attack, and their earli- 
ness of maturity. Much has been learned about 
wheat breeding in those 15 years and the plant 
breeders are confident that they can bring fur- 
ther improvement to the crop. 

The scientists, in a report published recently, 
outline the many phases of wheat production and 
utilization that they believe is promising of fur- 
ther improvement. Millers and bakers will be in- 
terested in those problems that affect the utility 
value of the crop. It is proposed that a range of 
tolerances permissible in the heritable milling and 
baking characteristics be established. Those tol- 
erances would be established from the viewpoint 
of the industry and the milling dnd baking in- 
dustry probably would be called upon to set those 
tolerances. 

Among the factors mentioned are: micro meth- 
ods of testing for quality, correlation of experi- 
mental tests with commercial baking results, 
blending values of varieties, variations in protein 
and starch, evaluation of quality of dough test- 
ing devices, methods-for determining crumb color 
and texture, and others directly related to bread 
quality. 









In 1945 the federal and state governments ex- 
pended a total of $192,504 for research in wheat 
improvement. It is conservatively estimated that, 
in the past 15 years, the investment, never more 
than $200,000 a year, has brought returns of more 
than 200 times the cost of developing the new 
varieties that have increased the wheat yield by 
about 11%. Research now being conducted on hard 
red winter wheat costs about one twentieth of 
one percent, and with this year’s record crop and 
record prices, that percentage figure will be much 
less. 

It would seem, from a business standpoint, 
that the wheat improvement program for the 
Great Plains area is deserving of more financial 
support. 
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TAX TALK 


T’S going to be anyone’s guess as to how much 

more wheat will be marketed by the country’s 
prosperous farmers the rest of this calendar year, 
but certain it is that the total amount will be 
disappointing and that the usual marketing pat- 
tern will not prevail. Even at continued high mar- 
ket prices and in spite of insistent and eloquent 
pleas for wheat to feed the hungry peoples of the 
world, producers are not likely to be in any great 
hurry to part with their kernels of gold. 

There’s no great mystery about this. Farmers 
have had exceptional returns in the past three 
years, both cropwise and financially. Never in 
the history of our country has the farmer been 
in such favorable circumstances. 

Agricultural prosperity is even more pronounced 
this year. Total cash receipts of farmers in the 
United States during the first eight months of 
1947 were around $17.4 billion, a gain of 21% 
over the same months of 1946. If government 
payments are not considered, the gain reached 
a staggering 26%. 

Receipts from livestock and livestock products 
from January to August were 30% above a year 
ago. Meat animals showed a gain of nearly 50% 
and receipts from poultry products rose 10%. Crop 
receipts during the first eight months of the year 
totaled $6.3 billion, nearly one fifth greater than 
1946. Heavy marketings of wheat at unusually 
high prices raised cash receipts from food grains 
about two thirds above last year. Exceptionally 
heavy corn marketings from last year’s record 
corn. crop, at prices nearly 20% above the 1946 
average, resulted in receipts from feed crops one 
quarter greater than a year ago. 

The farmer during these lush years has become 
extremely income tax-conscious, and in most in- 
stances he feels that he has already racked up 
all the tax liability he cares to assume for 1947. 
He is fully aware of the Congressional efforts to 
push through a tax reduction measure, and with 
the possibility of a tax cut extremely remote this 
year, he reasons that he has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by stalling his wheat income 
until election year, 1948, when a tax reduction 
appears to be a virtual certainty. 

Giving backing to his holding ideas are the 
weather uncertainties and the export demand for 
grains. Record breaking crops have been chalked 
up for several consecutive years. Next year, he 
reasons, the inevitable short crop may appear. 
If unfavorable weather develops for the 1948 
crop, farmers will need reserves for feed and seed 
purposes. Should the corn crop fail to recover 
materially, the use of wheat for feed will de- 
velop in deficit areas. 

In addition farmers foresee a continued demand 
for export grains, and are showing negligible 
apprehension over the possibility of price declines. 

All of which cause farmers to give pause in 
their wheat marketing plans, as all these factors 
conspire to prolong the usual and customary 
wheat marketing period. 
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Reduced Small Grain Yields 
Shown by Threshing Returns 


Since combining and threshing in 
the Northwest got well under way 
there has been a consistent tendency 
to whittle down estimates on country- 
wide averages of the several small 
grains, with the exception of winter 
wheat and rye, both of which got into 
the clear ahead of the unfavorable 
late July and August weather. As to 
spring wheat, standing fields esti- 
mated at 30 to 35 bu. in late July 
are running 24 to 26 bu. Fields that 
had the stand and head length for 
18 to 20 bu. are netting only 12 to 15 


bu. delivered at elevator. Similar re- - 


ductions hold for barley and oats. 
These facts are cited by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad in its final crop 
report of the season. 


“Admittedly there are notable ex- 
ceptions in certain areas to the above 
broad statements for our territory 
as a whole,” the report says. “While 
the crop was all excellent on July 15, 
the manner in which it finished was 
extremely spotted. There is no mys- 
tery about the cause of this spotti- 
ness. It was a matter of what areas 
got the late July and August showers 
and how effective they were; in other 
words, the amount of rain that fell, 
how it fell and weather immediately 
thereafter. This variation between 
fair, good and excellent crops so 
checkerboards the grain territory as 
to render it impractical to delineate 
the areas. Even narrowed down to 
counties, definite estimates would be 
inaccurate. 


“There is general agreement that 
extremely high temperatures and lack 
of readily available surface moisture 
caught a high proportion (65% to 
80%) of the grain crop either pollen- 
ating, or with kernels filling or in 
the milk. The result was in varying 
degree—a poor set of kernels, kernels 
of less than normal size, or finally, 
failure of the kernel to fill. This is 
exactly the reverse from last year 


when the stand was thin and heads 
short, but set heavily with large, 
plump kernels. As a consequence, up- 
ward revision of yield estimates was 
in progress just a year ago as the 
threshing season progressed. 

“Hail losses this season were the 
lightest in many years. Test weight 
per bushel is below last year and be- 
low standard. Protein content of 
wheat is generally somewhat below 
normal, although there is variation in 
this respect by areas as well as date 
of planting within areas. Dockage is 
high, but of unusually good feeding 
value. Many cracked, broken and 
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chipped kernels are noted, particu- 
larly in combined wheat. There is a 
conspicuous amount of shocked grain 
this year in spite of the swarms of 
combines. So far there is little wet, 
tough or sprouted grain. Barley is 
mainly of malting grade. There is 
notable absence of summer fallow, 
particularly good fallow, and this is 
not a good portent for the 1948 crop. 
Wild oats, French weed, Canadian 
and sow thistle and mustard have 
spread and further entrenched their 
hold on the land. Plant disease infec- 
tions were light this year. Sawfly has 
spread and increased severity of dep- 
redations is in evidence. If existing 
price levels hold through the market- 
ing season, this will be the greatest 
money value small grain crop ever 
produced and the chances are good 
the record will stand for some time,” 
the Northern Pacific report adds. 
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Wheat Production in Argentina 
Shows Decline in Past 10 Years 


BUENOS AIRES — Production of 
wheat in the Argentine has tended to 
decrease since 1936, correlating a cor- 
responding decrease in the acreage 
sown. The average yearly production 
for the five-year interval of 1936-37 
to 1940-41 amounted to 253,276,527 
bus., and the average production for 
the next five-year period was 203,- 
331,220 bus. 

The average yearly seeded acreage 
during the first period was 21,784,953 
acres, while the average area sown 
during the latter period was 16,291,- 
428 acres. Average abandonment was 
13% and 23% respectively. 

For the crop year 1946-47, produc- 
tion was 206,238,950 bu. from a seed- 
ed acreage of 16,483,545 acres. Aban- 
donment amounted to 16%. 

A comparison of the yield figures 
is as follows: From 1936-37 to 1940- 
41, the average yield was 15.5 bu. 
an acre. The average yield for the 
period, the average yield was 16.3 bu. 
an acre. The average yield for the 





STANDARD SALES MEETING — Advertising and merchandising plans 
for the bumper 1947-48 wheat crop year were discussed at the first of 
a series of district sales meetings held by the Standard Milling Co. in 
Chicago recently. Shown previewing one of the new advertisements for 
Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers’ flour soon to be released by Standard are 
P. L. O. Smith, vice president and sales manager of the grocery products 
division; Harry Bryant, Chicago divisional sales manager, and J. C. 
Beaven, president. The ads are a continuation of the “husband’s favorite 
recipe” theme which proved highly successful last year. The campaign 
will be presented to other Standard district sales groups in Philadelphia, 


New York, Buffalo and Kansas City. 


crop year 1946-47 was 14.9 bu. an 
acre. 
Heaviest Acreage 


The Argentine wheat acreage is 
concentrated in the three provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba and Santa 
Fe, representing 88.5% of the total 
area. The first province leads with a 
percentage of 40.8%, Cordoba follows 
with 33.1%, and the latter has 14.6%. 
Heavy wheat acreage lies in the 
southern and western parts of the 
province of Buenos Aires, southern 
Santa Fe and eastern Cordoba. 

Exports followed the same down- 
ward trend as production. During 
the first five-year period Argentina 
exported a yearly average of 116,239,- 
651 bu., as against 82,314,354 bu. dur- 
ing the latter five-year interval. For 
the calendar year of 1946 it is re- 
ported that 51,104,065 bu. went 
abroad. For the period from Jan. 1, 
1947, to July 24, 1947, a quantity of 
45,602,609 bu. has been shipped. 

At the present rate of flour con- 
sumption in the Argentine there is 
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a disappearance of approximately 
64,237,500 -bu. in this internal chan. 
nel. Using a figure of 73 kilograms 
per hectare as the quantity seedeg 
(a little more than a bushel per 
acre) on a planted acreage of 6,595, 
720 hectares, the quantity which dis. 
appears in this manner is 17,685,054 
bu. 


Decline Seen 


In a country which should be able 
to produce 367 million bushels of 
wheat yearly it is apparent that an 
annual production of 202 million 
bushels is more or less normal. How- 
ever, a situation is developing this 
year which may make it impossible 
to maintain even this average. Due 
to governmental established policy 
of purchasing wheat from the grower 
at 17 pesos per quintal ($1.16 bu), 
reselling it in the export markets at 
from 45 to 60 pesos per quintal ($3.07 
to $4.10 bu.) and pocketing the dif. 
ference, has caused much dissatis- 
faction among the rural population, 
As a consequence of this economic 
feature, coupled with a somewhat ad- 
verse weather condition during the 
planting season and the belief that 
cattle produce more revenue with 
considerably fewer headaches, it is 
probable that the acreage seeded to 
wheat this year was much less than 
normal. 
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R. A. JACKSON RETURNS 
TO WARD BAKING STAFF 


NEW YORK—R. Arnold Jackson, 
who for the past seven years has 
been vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising for the Coca-Cola Co., 
has returned to the Ward Baking Co. 
—his first business connection— in an 
executive capacity. 


Mr. Jackson started in business in 
the production department of the 
Ward company in Chicago, in 1919 
and remained with them until 1937, 
when he was general sales manager. 
He left to join the National Biscuit 
Co., where he was general manager 
of the bread division. His association 
with Coca-Cola followed. 
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1947-48 Crop Year Supply of Flax 
Estimated 41,671,000 Bu. by PMA 


Supplies of flaxseed in the U.S. at 
the beginning of the 1947-48 season 
promise to be the largest since 1943, 
states the Production and Marketing 
Administration in a quarterly flax- 
seed review. July 1 stocks amounted 
to 2,191,000 bu., which, together with 
the 1947 crop of 39,480,000 bu., pro- 
vides a supply of 41,671,000 bu., less 
the quantity of new seed included in 
factory stocks on July 1. This com- 
pares with but 29,588,000 bu. avail- 
able a year ago, 37,628,000 bu. at the 
beginning of the 1945-46 season, and 
33,854,000 bu. for 1944-45. In 1943 a 
crop of 50,009,000 bu., along with 
carryover provided a record supply 
of 54,427,000 bu. for the 1943-44 
season. 

The July 1 carryover was held in 
the following positions: at crushing 
plants, 1,457,000 bu.; in commercial 
elevators, 609,000 bu.; farm and coun- 
try elevator stocks, 125,000 _ bu. 
Stocks at crushing plants include 
some new seed as held by southern 
and western crushers. No information 
is available as to the quantity, but 
the amount likely offsets the unac- 
counted for item in the supply and 
distribution table. 


The third largest flax crop of rec- 
ord is indicated for 1947 based on 
Aug. 1 conditions. Production is esti- 
mated at 39,480,000 bu., compared 
with 22,962,000 in 1946, an increase of 
72%. The record crops were 40,976, 
000 and 50,009,000 bu. in 1942 and 
1943, respectively. 

Crushings of flaxseed during the 
1946-47 season (July through June) 
dropped to 24,660,000 bu., reflecting 
the small 1946 crop and negligible 
imports. This compares with 29,351,- 
000 bu. crushed the season before, 
32,861,000 bu. during 1944-45, and the 
record crushings of 54,602,000 bu. 
during the 1943-44 season. 

The comparatively limited supply 
of linseed oil produced by the small- 
er crushings of the past season was 
supplemented by large imports, which 
totaled 168,251,000 lb. Despite the 
reduced crushings, therefore, linseed 
oil stocks July 1 totaled 144,544,000 
bu., compared with 114,962,000 the 
year before. Exports of linseed oil 
during the 1946-47 season totaled but 
933,000 lb. Factory consumption 
amounted to 523,368,000 Ib., and 
other uses accounted for 99,722,000 
lb., making for a total disappearance 
for the season of 624,023,000. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 












NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
=") Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
GABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS- 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


eto Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White Fluffy Ruffles TLL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Rapid Progress Made 
in Getting Wheat 
Piles Off Ground 


KANSAS’ CITY—Grain on _ the 
ground in southwestern states was 
decreasing rapidly, according to re- 
cent reports from country agricultur- 
al conservation committees, sum- 
marized in a report from Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

The estimates placed the Kansas 
figure at only 4 million bushels. At 
one time as much as 40 million bush- 
els were on the ground. Colorado 
ground storage showed an increase to 
7,500,000 bu., while Nebraska showed 
no change at 700,000. In Texas and 
Oklahoma, practically no wheat was 
reported on the ground. 

The grain trade was somewhat 
skeptical of the Kansas figure, be- 
lieving that more than the amount 
cited was yet unstored. 
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ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
GETS PULPWOOD ACREAGE 


NEW YORK—tThe St. Regis Pa- 
per Co. has acquired the right to 
manage and utilize 208,000 acres of 
long leaf and slash pine in the Suwa- 
nee Forest in Georgia. The timber 
contract gives St. Regis the right to 
utilize for 60 years a growth esti- 
mated to be 150,000 cords annually 
and will be used to supply pulpwood 
for the production of sulfate pulp 
used in the manufacture of multi- 
wall kraft bags and other industrial 
packaging. 

Management of the forest will be 
under direction of James H. Allen, 
president of the Florida Pulp & Paper 
Co., a subsidiary of the St. Regis 
Paper Co. Roy K. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the St. Regis firm, said that 
the company will continue the poli- 
cies of the former management which 
made the tract one of the best man- 
aged timber acreages in the South. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
ADDS TO SALES STAFF 


CHICAGO—Wayne T. Wilson, man- 
ager of the bakery sales branch here 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
announced recently that Pat Albano 
has joined the office to handle durum 
products for the Chicago area, as 
well as bakery sales. Mr. Albano was 
with Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co., Chicago, for some time. 

Noel Deacon has been transferred 
from the Pillsbury Detroit branch 
to the Chicago office, Mr. Wilson add- 
ed, and will make his headquarters 
at Decatur, Ill. 
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NEW YORK CHEMISTS TO MEET 


NEW YORK—The first in its series 
of fall and winter meetings will be 
held by the New York Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Assn. clubrooms Oct. '7. The 
New York group of the American 
Society of Brewing Chemists will 
meet jointly with the cereal chem- 
ists. Aage Lund, chief chemist for 
the Tuborg Breweries, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, will be the speaker. His 
subject will be “Biological Control 
and Microorganisms in Breweries.” 
The lecture will start at 8 p.m. and 
persons who wish to attend are in- 
vited to do so. Dinner reservations 
may be obtained from Dr. Lawrence 
Atkin, Wallertsein Laboratories. The 
dinner will start at 6:30 p.m. 
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Include in each 


Car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 


form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Dependable Si 


nee 1856 














Expand YOU technical CON il ™ 


Prom fol —RELUABLE REPORTS. 


THE W. £. LONG CO. 


eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 





199 N. CLARK STREET 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 1, 


















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


- 1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Mills Set New Record 
Flour Output During Crop Year 


TORONTO—Flour production by Canadian mills during the 1946-47 
crop year ended July 31 set a new high record, with a total of 28,518,602 bbl. 
That figure is 2,083,261 bbl. greater than the previous record of 26,435,341 


bbl. set in the preceding crop year. 

During July, the final month of the 
crop year, mills in Canada produced 
2,264,983 bbl., compared with 2,164,- 
145 bbl. for the same month a year 
ago. Monthly flour production ex- 
ceeded the 2.5 million-bbl. mark twice 
during the crop year just closed—in 
November, 1946, and May of this 
calendar year. 

Mills reporting July operations had 
a total milling capacity of 94,730 bbl. 
per 24-hour day and over a 26-day 
working period in the month 92% of 
this was effective. 

Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour for July amounted to 10,188,- 
983 bu. compared with 9,625,556 for 
the corresponding month a year ago. 
This brought the total wheat milled 
for flour for the 1946-47 crop year to 
127,484,924 bu. as against 117,609,336 
bu. for 1945-46. Ontario winter wheat 
- milled for the year and included in 
the total amounted to 3,155,560 bu. 
while for 1945-46 the amount was 
4,654,458 bu. 

Stocks of wheat in flour mills at 
the close of July, 1947, amounted to 
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5,816,973 bu. together with 565,694 
bu. of feed wheat. 

July exports of wheat amounted to 
1,641,321 bbl. Total exports for the 
1946-47 crop year reached an all- 
time high of 17,660,109 bbl., an in- 
crease of 3,873,932 bbl. over the pre- 
vious crop year. 
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FEED GRAIN MARK-UPS 
INCREASED $1.50 TON 


WINNIPEG — Citing the shortage 
of feed grains, the prices board an- 
nounced from Ottawa Sept. 4, an in- 
crease of $1.50 ton in the mark-up 
originally allowed processors of 
bagged, whole and ground western 
grains when shipped to eastern Can- 
ada. The increase was authorized to 
offset increased costs and speed the 
movement of feed grains to the east- 
ern provinces. The increase will re- 
main in effect until Oct. 31. At that 
time the situation will again be 
reviewed. 
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British Public Prepared for 
Recent Cuts in Food Rations 


LONDON—tThreats as to what may 
be coming in the way of food cuts 
since the financial crisis developed 
had prepared the British public for 
the worst. The actual cuts announced 
on Aug. 27 are not as bad as ex- 
pected but mean small reductions to 
the individual all along the line, as 
the points value is to be further re- 
duced (a reduction from 32 to 28 per 
month having already been made) 
and the cutting of the meat ration 
to one shilling’s (24¢) worth per week 
per person, which means about 12 oz. 
of meat per week. 

The ration of bread, tea, sugar and 
fats remains unchanged. The public, 
however, is going to feel the differ- 
ence by the cut in supplies of food 
to hotels, restaurants and other com- 
mercial catering establishments, 
amounting from 15 to 18%, one fifth 
of their former supplies. Hitherto, it 
has been possible to make up for food 
difficiencies at home to have a good 
midday meal at a restaurant or to 
make a practice of “eating out’ two 
or three times a week. This can still 
be done without having to part with 
any coupons, but the fare will be 
more meager than in the past and 
not so satisfying. The cut in supplies 
does not apply to industrial canteens, 
schools, hospitals and other institu- 
tions of a welfare character, nor to a 
commercial catering establishment 


supplying a meal to workers not ex- 
ceeding 2s 3d (54¢) per head. 


Travel Cut 


Other adjustments to help Britain’s 
financial situation include the suspen- 
sion entirely of all allowances of for- 
eign currency for travel abroad, other 
than for strictly business purposes, 
after Oct. 1, and a stricter control 
will be maintained over the allow- 
ances made to business men for trav- 
eling abroad. From Oct. 1 also the 


basic petrol ration will be suspended, 
which means that cars can only be 
used for essential business purposes, 
such users being supplied with spe- 


cial coupons. Hitherto the basic pe-. 


trol ration has varied according to the 
horsepower of the car, a car of 14 h.p. 
being allowed from 9 to 10 gal. per 
month. The suspension of the basic 
petrol ration is a great blow to mo- 
torists, many of whom have only re- 
cently acquired new cars. It also is a 
great blow to the motor car industry, 
which, however, is expected to con- 
centrate on export. 


Saving Accomplished 


It is estimated that the reduction 
of imports announced by the Prime 
Minister on Aug. 6 and again on Aug. 
27, will represent an annual saving 
of £175 million ($700 million), the re- 
duction in food imports being £144 
million ($576 million). The saving 
through the abolition of foreign travel 
for pleasure is estimated at $132 mil- 
lion a year and a further saving of 
$80 million a year on overseas mili- 
tary expenditure. 

All these reductions and restric- 
tions have been accepted very philo- 
sophically by the public, which real- 
izes that the country is in financial 
difficulties and that everyone must 
do his part to help it pull through. 
People make a wry face and shrug 
their shoulders but are willing to 
“make the best of a bad patch,” to 
improvise, to go short if only they 
can help to right the ship. 
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2 CANADIAN FIRMS HOLD 
38TH ANNUAL MEETING 


WINNIPEG—Parrish & Heimbeck- 
er, Ltd., and the Superior Elevator 
Co., held their 38th annual meeting 
in the Royal Alexandra Hotel here re- 
cently. Those attending the meeting 
were entertained at a lunchon Sept. 
2, and at a reception held at the 
summer home of W. L. Parrish at 
Parkdale. 

W. L. Parrish was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Norman Heimbecker named 
vice president and general manager, 
while W. J. Dowler was re-appointed 
secretary. Other re-appointments in- 
cluded: C. W. Heimbecker, general 
manager of the Toronto office; E. F. 











Production Gain by Canadian Mills 


TORONTO—tThe following table prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics summarizes the production of wehat flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, corn 
flour and meal and millfeeds for the crop year 1946-47, including percentage 


of operation and wheat flour exports with comparative figures for 1945-46: 











Wh’ t flour 
Quantity Corn flour exports 

% of bbl. Oatmeal _ Rolled oats - and meal Millfeeds bbl. 
Months operation (196 Ib.) Ib. Ib. Ib. tons (196 Ib.) 
August, 1946 ... 86.5 2,158,627 1,069,198 18,873,790 1,754,984 72,320 1,977,008 
September ...... 100.6 2,227,748 866,084 20,010,688 1,161,104 77,376 1,236,125 
OOCREE vas. a 101.4 2,432,875 880,907 22,270,832 1,903,828 83,587 985,726 
November ...... 103.9 2,518,555 1,592,524 21,266,177 1,853,564 85,708 1,368,060 
December .. ~ 101.2 2,350,040 931,222 17,681,431 3,388,626 80,577 721,744 
January, 1947 ... 103.1 2,477,865 592,203 17,041,208 3,633,456 83,543 1,379,676 
February ....... 99.6 2,212,207 675,860 12,649,031 3,271,392 73,874 1,230,635 
BENGE aA has) owes 99.9 2,354,128 975,172 16,687,556 2,935,982 79,671 1,356,020 
April . 105.6 2,399,074 915,262 14,072,832 842,804 81,179 1,114,377 
May .. 108.8 2,625,176 786,862 14,415,797 507,338 89,825 2,307,812 
June 108.4 2,497,324 737,600 14,919,878 614,072 84,783 2,341,605 
POAT. devin wae whens 92.0 2,864,983 213,682 10,133,684 679,156 78,209 1,641,321 
Totals --- 100.8 28,518,602 10,236,576 200,022,904 22,546,306 970,652 17,660,109 
Totals last year 96.5 26,435,341 23,439,925 199,396,374 20,443,213 881,844 13,786,177 


i 
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Badke, general manager, Montreal, 
and H. O. Heimbecker, general man. 
ager, Calgary. All of the directors 
were re-elected, and include W. |, 
Parrish, Norman Heimbecker, W, J. 
Dowler, F. L. Parrish, all of Winnj- 
peg; C. W. Heimbecker and Charles 
Faessler, Toronto, and H. O. Heim. 
becker, Calgary. 
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Searle Grain Co. 
Sets Canadian, Crop 
at 316,000,000 Bu, 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co, 
estimates western Canada’s wheat 
crop at 316 million bushels as com. 
pared with 400 million harvested a 
year ago. The report is based on re. 
plies from 845 crop correspondents, 
The average yield an acre is 13.7 bu, 

Western Canada’s oats crop is 
placed at 197 million bushels, barley 
138 million, rye 13.5 million, and 
flax 11 milllion bushels. 

Manitoba is expected to harvest 
46 million bushels wheat, Saskatche- 
wan 170 million and Alberta 100 mil- 
lion. About 25% of the western crop 
had been harvested at the time the 
correspondents made their estimates. 
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Early Canadian 
Wheat Running 
High in Protein 


WINNIPEG—tThe protein content 
of early run samples of this year’s 
wheat is 15.1% according to a report 
issued by the Board of Grain Con- 
missioners Laboratory. This figure is 
13% higher than the mean for 
last year, and almost reaches the 
record high of 15.2% obtained at 
about the same time in 1941. The 
average protein content for Canadian 
hard red spring wheat over the last 
20 years is-13.6%. 

The results are based on analyses 
of 1,395 samples, grading No. 1 
northern to No. 4 special, drawn 
from almost every section of Mani: 
toba, most of Saskatchewan, except- 
ing the northeastern districts, and 
the southern part of Alberta. 

To date, over half of the samples 
tested are over 15% protein and 
about a fifth of them are over 17%. 
It is likely, however, that the aver- 
age value will be reduced by at least 
5% aS more samples are reccived 
from low protein areas. The number 
of samples tested and the mean pro- 
tein values for each province are: 

No. of Protein Content 














Samples 1947 1946 
Manitoba .......... 276 13.5 13.2 
Saskatchewan ...... 999 15.6 4.4 
MENON: 33% ds beats 121 14.4 13.2 
Western Canada ... 1,395 15.1 13.8 
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Moisture Needed for 
Late Crops in 


Maritime Provinces 


TORONTO—The latest crop re- 
port issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states that more mois- 
ture is needed in most sections of the 
Maritimes to assure continued devel- 
opment of crops. Early seeded crops 
are now being harvested and _ late 
seedings are beginning to change 
color. 

Reports from Quebec indicate that 
all crops have suffered from the 
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CANADIAN FEED STORE—A new building to hous 
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wareh and of- 





fice facilities has been completed by The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in 
Cloverdale, B. C. Erection of the building to serve the Fraser Valley dis- 
trict of British Columbia was part of the company’s expansion program 
which began two years ago with the inauguration of a feed division in 


Vancouver. 


There is adequate storage space in the one-story 72x98-ft. 


timber structure, with garage accommodation for two specially-designed 


six-ton trucks. 


The large corner windows provide maximum light for the 


office and offer an excellent medium for display. 





drouth which has prevailed through- 
out the province during the past 
month. Grass is scarce with the re- 
sult that many farmers have had to 
harvest some of their grain crops for 
use as green fodder for dairy cattle. 
The harvest of grain is in full swing, 
but average yields an acre are poor, 
due to forced maturity occasioned by 
the dry weather. 

‘The harvesting of grain crops is 
nearly completed in Ontario, with 
yields generally below average. Late 
crops have improved during the 
month and both flax and buckwheat 
promise good yields. The harvest of 
second-cutting alfalfa is general, but 
yields are poor. A considerably larger 
winter wheat crop is being sown this 
year. 
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CANADA WHEAT GROUPS 
DISCUSS TRAFFIC PLANS 


WINNIPEG—Plans for the move- 
ment of 1947 grain crops were dis- 
cussed here at a meeting recently, 
attended by the representatives of the 
railways, the Canadian Wheat Board, 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Canadian Wheat Board sub- 
mitted a detailed statement of trans- 
portation required for the movement 
of the new crop and this statement 
served as a basis for discussions. The 
results of the discussions have not yet 
been made public. 
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ONTARIO FARMERS PLAN 
INCREASED WHEAT AREA 


TORONTO — Due to the excellent 
demand for Ontario winter wheat for 
Use in pastry flour as well as the 
Shortage of grains for livestock feed, 
Ontario farmers are already prepar- 
ing land for a substantial increase in 
acreage of winter wheat. ‘More than 
one million acres may be devoted to 


this crop to provide a heavy harvest 
of one of the first grain crops of 
1948. R. E. Goodin, fieldman of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
says that the one factor to be kept 
in mind in planning to increase yields 
is that good seed pays. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT 
REACHES 2,200,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week amounted 
to roughly 2,200,000 bu. Of this fig- 
ure, the U.K. took 1,700,000 bu., with 
the remainder being worked chiefly 
to the Low Countries. 
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VISIBLE STARTS UPWARD 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat visi- 
ble supply increased by slightly more 
than 1,000,000 bu. for the week end- 
ing Aug. 28, to 50,450,367 bu. com- 
pared with 49,367,107 the week pre- 
vious and 51,021,910 a year ago. This 
is the first increase recorded in visi- 
ble stocks in Canada since the new 
crop started to move. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS INCREASE 


VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
grain exports for August, first month 
in the 1947-48 crop year, totaled 2,- 
938,233 bu., of which this port shipped 
2,770,233 bu. to show an increase of 
over a million bushels over the cor- 
responding month last year. All of 
the shipments last month were con- 
signed to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. The final report for 
the 1946-47 crop year as issued by 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange 
shows a movement of 57,969,745 bu., 
compared with 60,823,117 bu. the pre- 
vious year. Last season’s clearances 
were the second highest since 1938. 
Last season’s shipments were made 
up of 52,236,680 bu. wheat and 5,- 
733,065 bu. oats. 
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James Hichardsom & JONS 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
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WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
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“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. . 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 













CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 




















SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 
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Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
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Blocked Elevators 
Total 1,500, Due 
to Car Shortage 


MINNEAPOLIS—With movement 
of grain from farms in full swing, 
the number of blocked elevators re- 
ported in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana has increased to about 
1,500, according to reports received 
by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 
The jam is due to the shortage of 
boxcars. With that number of eleva- 
tors out of operation until car relief 
is forthcoming, a serious bottleneck 
is created, grain dealers say. 

Truckers have appeared in the pic- 
ture in large numbers in an attempt 
to relieve the blocked houses, but 
the necessity of driving on railroad 
property to reach the elevator spouts 
has resulted in a fight on the part 
of railroads to halt such trespassing. 
Many elevators have installed spout- 
ing extending over the railroad tracks 
as a means of getting grain into 
the trucks. 

The matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, which, 
in turn, has ordered 11 railroads to 
show cause Sept. 9 why the motor 
carriers should not be allowed use of 
the railroad property during the 
emergency growing out of the boxcar 
shortage. 

Meanwhile the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange is taking no part in the 
trucker-railroad feud, holding that 
the matter is out of its jurisdiction 
and one to be threshed out between 
‘the carriers. A representative of rail- 
road interests expressed the opinion 
that the matter was a short-time 
problem. He held that truck lines 
could not haul grain as economically 
as railroads and the threat of their 
encroachment would fade when the 
present emergency was relieved. 

Statistics Sept. 4 showed 4,272 
cars of grain on tracks at Minneapo- 
lis awaiting unloading, a reduction 
of about 800 cars from the peak ac- 
cumulation of around 5,000 cars Aug. 
30. Grain trade officials believe the 
peak receipts were reached the day 
after Labor Day, and that if switch- 
ing operations and boxcars hold to 
present volume, steady progress will 
be made in reducing the accumula- 
tion, as well as handling of current 
arrivals. 
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NEW COMPANY TO OPERATE 
IOWA ELEVATORS, MILL 


KANSAS CITY—Robert B. Smith 
and Francis A. (Bud) Smith and 
E. L. Rickel of the Rickel Grain Co., 
Kansas City, have formed the Com- 
munity Feed & Grain Co. to operate 
three elevators and a feed mill in 
southern Iowa at Clarinda, Craig and 
Fairfax. 

The elevator at Craig is now in 
operation and the elevator at Clar- 
inda is completed and ready for op- 
eration. Building started this week 
on the elevator at Fairfax, which 
will be completed this fall. The feed 
mill is being built at Clarinda and 
will be ready to operate within a few 
months. 

Robert PR. Smith will be in charge 
of plant operations and will make his 
headquarters at Clarinda. He for- 
merly was associated with the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, in the feed 
buying and in the sales department. 
Previous to a period of war service, 
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he was with Shellabarger Mills, Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 

Francis A. Smith is associated with 
the Rickel Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and formerly was treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago. Previous- 
ly, he had been secretary-treasurer 
of the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas. ; 

E. L. Rickel has been in the grain 
merchandising and country elevator 
business for many years, recently in 
Kansas City and formerly at Salina, 
Kansas. 
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KANSAS CITY OPERATIVES 
PLAN FOR FALL MEETING 


KANSAS CITY —Flour handling 
and packaging problems will be the 
general topics of discussion at a meet- 
ing of Dist. No. 2 of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held at 
Hotel President Sept. 13. 

The program committee is arrang- 
ing for a panel of experts to answer 
questions pertaining to those two 
subjects. 

The arrangements committee is 
planning a full afternoon and evening 
of activities, starting off with a lunch- 
eon. A dinner and entertainment pro- 
gram will conclude the day’s activi- 
ties. Wives of the millers will be 
guests at the dinner and entertain- 
ment program. 
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HANSCOM WINDOWS SMASHED 


NEW YORK—Windows were bro- 
ken in 18 stores of the Hanscom Bak- 
ing Corp. Sept. 3. Two arrests were 
reported by the police and later a 
police order was, issued to station 
an officer in front of each store 
throughout the city. Plant and store 
employees of the corporation have 
been on strike since June 13, and 175 
new workers have been hired since 
then to keep the plant operating. 
Nearly all of the stores are open. 
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C. M. Galvin Lowers 


Corn Estimate to 
2,315,000,000 Bu. 


CHICAGO—Corn production pros- 
pects were reduced 350 million bush- 
els during August and at the close of 
last month conditions pointed to a 
crop of 2,375 million bushels, accord- 
ing to a report compiled by C. M. 
Galvin, local crop statistician. 

This compared with the special 
government report covering condi- 
tions up to Aug. 15 of 2,437 million 
bushels, with Aug. 1 official forecast 
of 2,660 million bushels and with 3,- 
288 million bushels harvested last 
year. 

“Corn prospects were sharply re- 
duced in the central and western 
Corn Belt states,” says the report, 
“due to prolonged drouth and ex- 
tremely high temperatures that pre- 
vailed until latter August. Moisture 
was received Aug. 23 and thereafter, 
and, while it was effective in check- 
ing deterioration, it was generally re- 
garded as too late and of insufficient 
volume to bring about any appreciable 
recovery. Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Missouri suffered the greatest dam- 
age. 

















Conditions Below Normal 
“The condition is well below nor- 
mal and a number of reporters men- 
tion the difficulty in properly apprais- 
ing the crop outlook due to wide vari- 


ation in plant development. This in- 
dication, therefore, is tentative and 
subject to possible wide revision, 
which is unlikely to be known until 
after harvest. 

“Spring wheat production is esti- 
mated at 345,797,000 bu., compared 
to our estimate of 366,189,000 a 
month ago and the government fore- 
cast of 332,099,000 bu. 

“Production of oats is estimated at 
1,217,071,000 bu., compared to our 


August estimate of 1,197,254,000 and. 


the government forecast of 1,223,- 
624,000 bu.” 
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HAMMOND BAG OFFICE OPENED 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. O. Mickelson, 
St. Paul, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., has opened 
an office at 820 Northwestern Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS SET 
CONVENTION FOR MAY 5.7 


CHICAGO—The 1948 convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 5-7, in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. Three other hotels will be useq 
within a short distance of the con. 
vention hotel, and the association 
states it has 900 rooms on reserve 
for the group. 

Members were issued a form for 
reservations to simplify registration, 
since each company was limited to 
two rooms in the Netherland Plaza. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 
R. W. TOLLEY RESIGNS 
Robert W. Tolley, head of cake re. 
search for the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, has resigned, effective Sept. 15, 
He has not yet announced any {future 
plans. 





STAFF OF LIFE 


Argentina’s Agricultural Zones 


BUENOS AIRES — This diagram 
shows a cross-sectional contour of the 
territory from Buenos Aires to Men- 
doza. From the River Plate the alti- 
tude gradually increases to 2,625 ft., 
accompanied by a decrease in the an- 
nual rainfall from 39% in. to approxi- 
mately 7 in. The soils in the zones 
indicated are all excellent, the limit- 
ing factor as to whether the areas 
are more suitable for agriculture or 
cattle is the availability of moisture. 

Humid Zone: This zone is one of 
the richest in the Argentine, extend- 
ing about 160 miles west from 
Buenos Aires. This area is particular- 
ly suited for both grains and cattle 
breeding. The fields are green the 
year around. 

Sub-humid—tThis territory extends 
from 160 miles to 275 miles west 
from Buenos Aires. The average rain- 
fall is approximately 31% in., which 
is sufficient for most cultivation. As 
a matter of fact, this zone produces 
most of the grain on the Pacific Rail- 
way. Alfalfa grows well in the area, 
and consequently it is apt for cattle 
breeding and dairy farming. The lat- 
ter farm industry is steadily increas- 
ing. 

Semi-arid — This zone extending 


from 275 miles to 490 miles west of 
Buenos Aires, produces much grain 
and is suitable for cattle during fa- 
vorable years, but less when rainfall 
is deficient. Villa Dolores has an irri- 
gation project sufficient for 125,000 
acres, and is a splendid territory for 
olives, oranges and vineyards. Villa 
Mercedes and San Luis have devel- 
oped irrigation sufficient for orchards 
and vegetable gardens. The greater 
part of the area between Justo Da- 
ract and San Luis is semi-desert. 

Arid — The territory included ‘in 
this zone is not cultivated, with the 
exception of limited areas where ir- 
rigation is available. 

Irrigated — Water for this area 
comes from the Andes mountains and 
is made available by melting snows 
which fall from June to September. 
In the spring this snow melts and 
forms several rivers which are used 
entirely for irrigation purposes. Only 
a very small part of the zone, approx- 
imately 5%, is irrigated. But those 
sections which have access to water 
produce phenomenally, principally 
grapes, fruit and vegetables, and are 
today the most prosperous sections 
in the Argentine. Incidentally, the an- 
nual wine production in this zone is 
about one billion liters. 
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GRAPH SHOWING AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL OVER PERIOD OF 30 YEARS THROUGHOUT TERRI- 
| TORY SERVED BY PAGIFIC RAILWAY 
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WHEAT HARVESTING NEARLY 
DONE; CORN AT STANDSTILL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Small grain har- 
vest is nearing completion all the 
way up to the Canadian line. Thresh- 
ing is more than half done in even 
the latest areas and should be com- 

this week in much of the ter- 
ritory. Generally good progress with 
harvest was made recently in spite 
of heavy dews and cool mornings. 
Most of the flax is in the bin in 
southern districts but a considerable 
acreage of this crop remains uncut 
toward the north. Fall tillage opera- 
tions have generally been held back 
by dry soil conditions, says a report 
by Peavey Elevators. 

The corn crop was practically at 
a standstill, except in some favored 
localities which received both pre- 
cipitation and warm weather. The 
pest fields in the commercial area 
are denting. Some of the later crop 
which is on heavy ground and escaped 
heat damage still needs a minimum 
of one month of frost free weather. 
For the territory as a whole the crop 
is certain to be a very short one, 
the Peavey report adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N.Y. GRATUITY FUND 
LIQUIDATION STARTS 


NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange gratuity fund is in the 
process of liquidation. Made possible 
by an act of the state legislature, 
disbursement of funds is under the 
direction of J. A. MacNair, treas- 
urer of the exchange, John H. Blake 
and Richard F. Cunningham. Mem- 
bers are now being paid in full the 
estimated proportion of the fund to 
which they are entitled. 
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Flax, Linseed Meal Prices Soar 
as Farmers Hold Back on Seed 


The fund, which has been in ex- 
istence for more than 50 years, 
amounts to nearly $400,000. The type 
of participation varies. It is felt that 
the elimination of the gratuity as- 
sessments will be beneficial to indi- 
vidual members and to the exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALABAMA SETS MONTHLY 
PAYMENT OF FEED TAXES 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Payment - 


of inspection fees on commercial 
feeds through a monthly reporting 
system has been made possible in 
Alabama by recent action of the 
state legislature. The method is op- 
tional and may be used in place of 
the present feed stamp tax system. 

Any person selling feeds in the 
state who desires to pay the tax of 
20¢ ton by monthly reports may 
apply to the commissioner for per- 
mission. The commissioner may grant 
at his discretion the permit and al- 
low proper credit for any stamps in 
possession of the person being grant- 
ed the permit. 

The Department of Agriculture and 


Industries plans to begin operation 


of the reporting system Oct. 1, with 
first reports due Nov. 20 and cover- 
ing sales during October. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—~—— 


SHIPPERS BOARD MEETS SEPT. 17 


KANSAS CITY —The Trans-Mis- 
souri- Kansas Shippers Board, of 
which J. W. Holloway of the Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills, is general chair- 
man, will meet in the Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Sept. 17, to discuss 
the fourth quarter outlook for car- 
loadings and general transportation 
conditions. 





MINNEAPOLIS—As a movement 
grows among farmers to hold back 
on flax sales and the boxcar short- 
age slows up tlie movement of that 
offered for marketing, flaxseed prices 
have soared to $6.50 bu. here this 
week. Even at the higher price levels, 
crushers are having difficulty in se- 
curing a sufficiently even flow of seed 
to plan operating schedules accu- 
rately. Linseed meal quotations rose 
$4 ton for October-November-Decem- 
ber delivery, while none was being 
offered at all for September ship- 
ment, due to the tight flax supply and 
a sold-up condition of processors. 

Although farmers increased produc- 
tion of flax by nearly doubling the 
acreage and securing large acre 
yields, encouraged by the government 
support price of $6 bu., the large out- 
turn is not being released as rapidly 
as last year’s short crop. Many farm- 
ers sold early last season, only to 
see the market skyrocket to $8.50 
bu. later on. This year, they appar- 
ently are out to recoup those losses 
and are willing to gamble on holding 
for even more than the current $6.50 
price. 

First 1947 new crop shipments went 
at the support price of $6. In a short 
time the price went to $6.25, then 
$6.40 and on Sept. 4 reached $6.50 bu. 
First offers of linseed meal were at 
$72 ton bulk Minneapolis and crush- 
ers quickly sold their September pro- 


’ duction at that price. They withdrew 


near-by offerings and went to $74 
a week ago on deferred positions. 
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These now are up to $78 because of 
the advance in flax and the pro- 
nounced strength in corn, oats, barley 
and wheat prices. 

The Northwest, as the principal 
producer of the flax crop that has 
jumped two thirds over the produc- 
tion last year, is the big beneficiary 
of the bumper outturn combined with 
the high price. Minnesota produc- 
tion is forecast at close to 15 million 
bushels, North Dakota at 11.5 million, 
South Dakota nearly 6 million and 
Montana and Iowa at more than 
900,000 bu. each. 

In addition to the high price for 
seed, flax farmers are cashing in 
on flax straw for cigarette paper, net- 
ting $3@3.50 ton loose on the farm, 
or as much as $10 or more when baled : 
and delivered to market. Many farm- 
ers this year are doing better on flax 
than they ever dreamed. One yield 
of 30 bu. an acre was realized near 
Fargo, N. D., which would mean a 
cash return of not far from $160 an 
acre. Another high yield of 40 bu. was 
reported near Slayton, Minn. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO ADD STORAGE SPACE 


STAFFORD, KANSAS—Work has 
been started on a new 100,000-bu. 
addition to the grain storage of the 
Independent Cooperative Grain & 
Mercantile Co. There also will be 
some remodeling of existing storage 
tanks and modernization of grain 
handling machinery. Chalmers & Bol- 
ton, Hutchinson, are the contractors. 
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" Septer 
The Stock Market Picture 4 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed o 
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Coit) ge), | See i i i rey 
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it, Mi L rf U GL. yapattendaegangs ‘ ; 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. Ladpeniert Waleed Bakeries, “B-..........0 23 25 in the 
pO EEE EGE ET eee are 23% 24%, tion fx 
Omer, Te. .ecccccecccsecccessccecccsesssecse 1% 12% associ: 
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WILLIAM KING, JR., NAMED 
INTERNATIONAL AD CHIEF 


MINNEAPOLIS — William King, 
Jr., formerly vice president of the 
Olian Advertising Co., St. Louis, has 
been appointed advertising manager 
of the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and will assume his new 


William King, Jr. 


position Sept. 15. A past president of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, Mr. 
King has spent his entire business life 
in the advertising field. Upon gradua- 
tion from Yale University, he became 
associated with the advertising de- 
partment of the Shell Petroleum 
Corp., and later became new business 
manager for the Gardner Advertising 
Co. of St. Louis. He joined Olian as 
their vice president in 1943, and has 
served in that capacity since that 
time, except for a period of two years 
spent as an officer in the army. 

Mr. King, his wife and children 
will live in Minneapolis. 
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GEORGE MUELLER OBSERVES 
55 YEARS AS UTAH BAKER 


SALT LAKE CITY — Celebrating 
55 years in the baking business, 
George Mueller, founder of the Royal 
Baking Co. of Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, came to Utah in 1890 and 
began his business in 1892. As active 
head and owner of the company he 
is looked to as the father of Utah’s 
baking business. Today he continues 
to do his own designing of trade- 
marks, labels and plans the construc- 
tion of improvements in his plants in 
Utah. 

Mr. Mueller’s first adventure in 
baking proved so successful that he 
soon moved from State St. to larger 
quarters on Main St., where he oper- 
ated the “Royal Cafe,’ the favorite 
gathering place of businessmen in the 
days between 1905 and 1920, and 
where he established a reputation for 
the production of unusual bread, rolls 
and pastry. 

His gift to Salt Lake City in 1926 
of Mueller Park, a 1,000-acre moun- 
tain retreat southeast of Bountiful, 
created one of the most distinctive 
recreational areas in the west. 

He has a philosophy of life which 
keeps his mind young and inquisi- 
tive, his co-workers say. Typical of 
his thought is the editorial published 
In current editions of local news- 
Papers, an expression of his appreci- 
ation of the people who founded this 
intermountain empire — and who, 
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with members of other faiths, have 
built it to its present importance. He 
enjoys expressing his philosophy in 
rhyme, since writing poetry is one 
of his most enjoyable hobbies. 

His ability as a builder has result- 
ed in the development of many in- 
ventions, which have been put to 
practical value in the Royal plants. 
Many innovations are found here 
which have brought increased effi- 
ciency in operations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CHEESECAKE WEEK? 





Los Angeles Dairymen 
W on’t Have Any Leg Art 
—It’s Bad for Business 


HOLLYWOOD — Show a guy a 
piece of cheesecake—leg art that is 
—and he loses his taste for the real 
thing—real cheesecake, that is. 

At least that’s the complaint of 
the Los Angeles Dairymen’s Assn. 

“Every time a leg art picture 
dubbed ‘cheesecake’ is printed across 
the country,” the association said, 
“the sales of cheesecake, the food, 
suddenly drop.” 

The cheesecake crisis was created 
when a local bakery decided to pro- 
mote a cheesecake week. 

Movie actress Martha Stewart was 
to pose for pictures with a mammoth 
cheesecake—the food. 

But the dairymen’ raised such a 
fuss that the bakery canceled Cheese- 
cake Week — and Miss Cheesecake 
too. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: An occasional baker comes 
in and buys a round lot, but the rank 
and file are trading only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Although rye is now obtain- 
able and bakers have been unable to supply 
their needs for months past, few are will- 
ing to pay present prices and trading 
continues light. In fact, some mills are 
still buying what flour they need, wait- 
ing for demand to pick up. The rye future 
has broken about 10¢ bu. from _ recent 
high, but prices are still too high to per- 
mit normal buying. Pure white rye flour 
is quoted at $7.30@7.35 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $7.10@7.15 
and pure dark $6.30@6.35. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $7.45, medium $7.15, dark $5.45, rye 
meal $6.45. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour prices 
have fallen a little they are still considered 
too high for much buying by the trade 
here. In scattered territory and in limited 
amounts some sales are reported, but 
nothing near normal sales are noted in 
the entire area. Quotations, new crop flour, 
sacked, delivered Pittsburgh: white rye 
$7.52@7.61, medium $7.22@7.36, dark $6.41, 
blended $6.72@6.86. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.70, white pat- 
ent $8.30. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend stronger; 
supply ample; rye white $7.95@8.20, dark 
usually quoted $2@3 less. 

Philadelphia: Baking interests here are 
confronted with the problem of deciding 
what course of action to pursue regarding 
rye. Because of rising prices they have 
been using small amounts without calling 
particular attention to the fact, since de- 
mand for rye bread normally is lighter in 
warm weather. However, with the vacation 
season just about over, they must decide 
whether to continue the reduced output 
or buy extra amounts of rye at prevail- 
ing higher prices. The rye white quota- 
tion of $7.75@7.95 compares with $7.85@ 
7.95 a week earlier. 

Cleveland: Further advances in rye grain 
necessitates the advancing of rye flour 
30¢ sack. New sales of rye flour were few 
and far between, with buyers not inclined 
to pay present prices before they are com- 
pelled to. Quotations: patent white rye 
$7.80, medium rye $7.50. 

New York: Although rye markets held 
fairly steady, buyers bought only in lim- 
ited quantities. Pure white patents $7.75@ 
7.90. 


Buffalo: Although there was no noticeable 
pickup in buying interest, prices continued 
to climb. The market was inactive, Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.90, medium 
$7.60, dark $5.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour demand contifiues un- 
changed, with only scattered sales made. 
Directions are fair. White patent rye $7.46 
@7.70, medium $7.06@7.40, dark $5.70@ 
6.86. 
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HARVEST LINE-UP—Trucks laden with wheat are shown awaiting their 
turn to unload at the elevator of the El Rancho Milling Co., Clovis, N. M. 
Movement of the bumper wheat crop in eastern New Mexico was ham- 
pered by the boxcar shortage, but farmers were favored with dry weath- 
er and generally favorable harvest conditions. The building at the right 
is the El Rancho feed manufacturing plant. Note the wheat piled on the 


ground at the right center. 





European Harvest Weather Good, Yields Reduced 


LONDON—lIdeal weather has prevailed for grain harvesting in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and on the continent. In East Anglia—the bread basket of the 
U. K.—imany farmers report having completed their grain harvest and large 
quantities of grain have already reached the mills. The yields, however, are 


mostly below the average. 


It is stated in the Corn Trade News that the Danish government has 
confirmed a small wheat crop of only 2,360,000 bu., as against 11,040,000 bu. 
in 1946. In the British and American zones of Germany the wheat yield is 
expected to be only 32,400,000 bu., as compared with 48,000,000 bu. last year. 

The rye crop is estimated at 62,080,000 bu. and is approximately the 


same@ as last year. 


Detailed official estimates (in metric tons) of this year’s crops in the British and 
American zone are as follows (000’s omitted): 


























r Crops ¢c Area 
Forecast Final Final Acres Acres Acres 
1947 1946 1938 1947 1946 1938 
5 | RES Pe gee a CRP ary 937 1,332 2,513 1,677 1,971 2,244 
oh ONE SAMS & Merk aes 1,688 1,687 2,934 2,949 3,021 3,468 
Sees BURN 5a ice hoe hs Sa FR 76 77 136 141 133 151 
Total bread grain ....... 2,701 3,096 5,583 4,767 5,125 5,863 
| SPP TE Seren ee aries ee 514 621 1,719 929 1,052 1,709 
REN ~5-vin. pi ba bikis- ba. 6%.0:645 0:34.00. 1,367 1,492 2,708 2,450 2,502 2,875 
Other spring grain ........... 248 205 249 415 365 262 
Grand COCR) oc osc swt vc tee 4,830 5,414 10,259 8,561 9,044 10,709 
Compared with 1938 the bread grain acreage is about 20% smaller, the yield per hectare 
about 39% smaller and the outturn about 52% smaller. In general the decrease compared 


with 1938 is greater in the British zone than in the American zone. Before the war con- 
siderably more fertilizers were used in the British zone than is now the case. 





Most Macaroni Makers Prefer 
Continued Use of Granulars 


Reports from macaroni and noodle 
manufacturing circles indicate that 
some processors would like to return 
to at least a partial use of regular 
semolina, now that the durum grain 
supply for the 1947-48 crop year ap- 
pears to be ample. Most other maca- 
roni makers, however, have indicated 
that they prefer to continue the use 
of durum granulars, which has gen- 
erally been practiced since the 80% 
flour extraction order was placed in 
effect March 1, 1946, and continued 
after that regulation was rescinded 
Sept. 1, 1946, as a means of stretch- 
ing the durum supply. 

Durum millers are of the opinion 
that the durum crop for the current 
year, estimated officially at 45,734,000 
bu. on the basis of Aug. 1 conditions, 
plus an old crop carry-over of 8,872,- 
000 bu., will be ample for domestic 
milling requirements, barring a gov- 
ernment decision to allocate large 
quantities for export. With such sup- 
plies of durum available, it will be 
possible for mills to supply custom- 
ers with either granulars or regular 
type semolina, they say. 

Macaroni makers preferring to con- 
tinue the use of granulars are re- 
ported to greatly outnumber those 
wishing to return to regular type sem- 
olina. Millers can produce all types of 


durum products and the desires of 
their customers will be complied with 
insofar as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING HEAD JOINS FUND DRIVE 


NEW YORK—Nathan R. Rogers, 
president of the Paradise Baking Co. 
and secretary of the Metropolitan Pie 
Bakers Assn., is one of 200 New York 
businessmen working actively in the 
42nd annual appeal for the Travelers 
Aid Society. The drive, which began 
Aug. 4, has a goal of $400,000. Mr. 
Rogers is a member of the foods com- 
mittee in the campaign’s commerce 
and industry division. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILDRED TROTTNER JOINS 
INSTITUTE KITCHEN STAFF 


Mildred Trottner, an alumna of 
the college of home economics of the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
made assistant to the test kitchen 
director of the America Institute of 
Baking. Miss Trottner, whose home 
is in Wabasha, Minn., majored in 
institutional foods during her time 
at the university. 

She succeeds Lois Gramlich, who 
was married on March 22 at Ames, 
Iowa, to John Thomas Dawson. 
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H. R. Perry, southwestern sales 
manager, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, is vacationing near 
Deer River, Minn., his favorite fish- 
ing spot. 

® 


Fred Larsen, president, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, 
returned last week from a vacation 
trip in northern Wisconsin. 


Leo J. Rosenstreter, general agent, 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., and 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co., New 
Orleans, is visiting Chicago. Mr. 
Rosenstreter is known in flour circles, 
and is active with the New Orleans 
Flour Club. 

* 


D. B. Simpson, manager of the 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, a 
unit of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, was a recent visi- 
tor on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 

* 


John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited the com- 
pany’s plants at Newton, Kansas, and 
Blackwell, Okla., recently. 

& 


W. H. Temple of the Temple Grain 
& Hay Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, visited 
the floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade recently. 

& 


William M. Clark, plant and pro- 
duction manager, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., is in Barnes Hospi- 
tal, St. Louis, where he underwent 
a major operation Sept. 3. The op- 
eration was successful and a rapid 
recovery is expected. 

€ 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 


ing Co., Minneapolis, George Mairs . 


of the Minneapolis office of the com- 
pany, and Ellis D. English, executive 
vice president, Kansas City, visited 
the company’s plants at St. Joseph 
and Clinton, Mo., and Hutchinson, 
Kansas, last week. 

uv 


Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., Toledo, 
ex-president Toledo Board of Trade 
and of the Grain Dealers National 
Assn., was given a surprise party at 
his home in Metamora Sept. 6 in cele- 
bration of his 70th birthday, and was 
presented with a gold wrist watch 
by members of the Board of Trade. 

@ 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, has returned from a 
summer at Mount Washington, in 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 

s 


Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York, drove to Syracuse 
to visit the New York State Fair. 

* 


Mrs. Libby Nixon of the S. R. Stri- 
sik Co., New York, is on a 10-day 
vacation in the Catskills, following 
the recent loss of her father. 


William Calvert Mennel, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, 
and Sarah Forsyth Clarke, daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. William H. Clarke, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, were married Sept. 
6. Mr. Mennel is now located at Mt. 


Vernon in charge of the Mt. Vernon 
mill of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., which company was taken 
over a year ago by the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co. 

£ 


Anthony B. Sparboe, president of 
the flour milling division, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent the 
week at the mill’s New York offices. 
® 


Monroe Wellerson, sales manager, 
export office, New York, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left by plane 
Sept. 5 for a two and a half months’ 
business trip through Brazil. 

* 

G. I. L. Buettner, general manager, 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Dallas, Tex- 
as, was a New York trade visitor 
recently. 

® 


George A. Wright, Swift & Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and Mrs. Wright spent 
several days in Atlanta recently with 
H. D. Crawford, manager of the bak- 
ery division, Swift & Co. They were 
going home after vacationing in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

s 


J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, regional 
manager, southeast bulk products re- 
gion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., visited the 
Jacksonville, Fla., branch recently. 

ie 


R. C. Sowden, president and gen- 
eral manager, and A. James Sowden, 
secretary, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, returned this 
week from a vacation in the Rocky 
Mountains near Antonito, Colo. Kan- 
sas heat was quite noticeable after 





L. H. Patten 


NEW PRESIDENT — L. H. Patten, 
general manager, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., was 
elected new president of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at its 
meeting in Minneapolis Sept. 8. He 
will replace Chris Miller, feed sales 
manager, Russell - Miller Milling Co., 
the retiring head. Other officers elect- 
ed were R. M. Edstrom, Northrup, 
King & Co.; Clifford Weberg, Ralston 
Purina Co.; Harry Gowan, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vice presidents, 
and Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish & Co., 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 





the lower temperatures in the high 
altitudes where frost was experi- 
enced nearly every night. 


Another Colorado visitor, recently 
returned home, was David F. John- 
son, general manager State Line Mill- 
ing Co., Kiowa, Kansas, who spent 
three weeks in the mountains with 
his family. 

we 


Blair Hackney, Jr., son of the pres- 
ident of the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, returned this week to Manhattan, 
Kansas, where he is attending the 
milling school at Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

® 


Edouard Jaboul Khawly of Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, agent for the Com- 
mander Milling Co., and his brother, 
Jack Khawly, were recent Minne- 
apolis visitors. 


Frank Braden of Warren, Ohio, a 
special sales representative for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is visiting headquar- 
ters this week. 

© 


William Arndt, Jr., with Mrs. 
Arndt, have been taking a week’s 
vacation at Brandenburgs, Eagle Riv- 
er,, Wis. Mr. Arndt is the president 
of Arndt Bros. Co., Sheboygan flour 
and feed jobbers. 

& 


Russell G. Longley, regional sales 
manager, Atlanta, bulk premix divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has pur- 
chased a home in Atlanta. Mr. and 
Mrs. Longley with their two daugh- 
ters, Harriett and Louise, have moved 
into their new home. 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is having a week’s vacation at 
Chipita Park, Colo. 


E. D. Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is staying 
a'week in Missouri, and will go to 
Louisville, Ky., for a brief stay be- 
fore returning. 

e 


Three Hutchinson, Kansas, grain 
men are heading for a choice fishing 
spot east of Winnipeg. They are 
D. B. Frazee, Security Elevator Co.; 
Hal Davis, Western Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co., and A. W. Estes, Midwest 
Grain Co. Also in the party is F. S. 
Rexford, Wichita insurance man. 

e 


A. J. Zubieta, Mexico City, has been 

a recent guest of friends and rela- 

tives in Oklahoma City. Mr. Zubieta 

was formerly export sales manager 

for the southwestern division of Gen- 

eral Mills, Inc., with headquarters 
in Oklahoma City. 
* 


H. S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, di- 
vision vice president, products control 
and bakery service, General Mills, 
Inc., was a recent visitor at company 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

@ 

A. R. Langford, president of the 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is in Boston for a brief vacation. 

= 

Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, attend- 
ed the funeral of S. Gartland Horan 
at Ardmore, Pa., Sept. 4. 

® 
J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
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GIRL AUTHOR AWARDED 
O. HENRY MEMORIAL 

MINNEAPOLIS —A _ short story 
written by Susan Kuehn, daughter 
of Henry E. Kuehn, vice president and 
co-manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, will appear in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award edition of 1947 mag- 
azine stories. Miss Kuehn, who was 
graduated from Wellesley College in 
June, first had her story published in 
Mademoiselle magazine. 





ident of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., with Mrs. Har- 
gett, is the guest of his daughter, 
Mrs. John Browne, and Mr. Browne 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

® 


B. V. Hopper, bakery sales direc- 
tor, Valier & Spies Milling Co., was 
calling on the trade last week in the 
central states. 

a 


The Cuban representative of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Car- 
los.M. Ayala, of Santiago de Cuba, is 
visiting headquarters in Minneapolis 
this week. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS CUT 
BAG TEXTILE SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK—Concern as to whcth- 
er some textile bag manufacturers 
would be caught short on sheeting 
supplies for November and December 
delivery was expressed ‘in the textile 
markets last week. The New York 
Journal of Commerce, in commenting 
upon the continued absence of bag 
manufacturers from the market, said 
that some constructions used in mak- 
ing textile bags for flour and feed 
were finding ready markets in ex- 
port channels. 

Up to the present time the textile 
bag trade has operated on a very 
cautious note, declining to buy cloth 
for forward delivery without having 
orders on the books for finished bags. 
The bag makers, in turn, point out 
that flour and feed mills are playing 
a waiting game, apparently expecting 
a break in the textile market. 

Some signs of life were apparent 
in the bag sheeting market, however. 
Cotton brokers reported an incrcas- 
ing number of inquiries and it was 
believed that volume of sales should 
be increasing within the next few 
weeks. With the demand continuing 
as it has, and with a smaller number 
of looms on bag construction numbers, 
some observers believe that prices 
will remain firm. 

Trading in burlap the past week 
was at a very low level. Continued 
high prices quoted for future ship- 
ments from primary markets fright- 
ened buyers away and the market 
was upset by a lack of offerings from 
India. Continued rioting in India 
could severely upset burlap trade 

Manufacturers of multiwall bags 
for flour reported a steadily increas- 
ing demand from the milling indusiry, 
and that due to increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the bag plants, 
they were able to take care of the 
added demand. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.70. as 
compared with 12.52 a year ago. ‘he 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 34.65, as compared 
with 17.12 a year ago. 
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National Supply 
Group Schedules 
Meeting Oct. 20-22 


CHICAGO—The annual convention 
of the National Bakers Supply Houses 
Assn. will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Beach, 
Miss., Oct. 20-22. 

According to Sam Zeitlin, chairman 
of the convention committee, it is 
planned to make this year’s meeting 
one of the largest since the organiza- 
tion of the association. A survey con- 
ducted among the members of the 





Sam Zeitlin 


group, Mr. Zeitlin said, had indicated 
a demand for practical plans and 
ideas, for constructive and authorita- 
tive answers to the problems of the 
bakers’ supply industry and for con- 
sideration of the effect of national 
and international conditions since the 
ending of wartime regulations. 

Discussions of postwar problems 
tentatively on the program are 
“Credit—_the Headache Ahead,” 
“What’s New?” “Today’s Promotions 
and Sales Presentations,” “Selling in 
Today’s Markets” and “Cost Control 
—the Key to Profits.” 

A social program has been planned 
to fill all three days, with a tour of 
New Orleans, a Mississippi River 
steamboat ride, a tour of Ship Island, 
fishing in the Gulf of Mexico and a 
western style barbecue. 

The NBSHA committee for the con- 
vention includes Mr. Zeitlin, chair- 
man; Gordon Tonry, Alphonse Levy, 
Sol Blum and Emil Stiefvater. 





Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 





end of the week, the going basis was 
about 8@10¢ over. No. 1 and 2 or- 
dinary milling durum was quoted at 
the September price to 6¢ over, while 
red durum was 1¢.under September. 

The following table shows the ap- 


proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 6: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.64% @2.66% 
B22 > oo ee 2.63% @2.65% 
i PE Ss. ek 6.0% oie ard 2.63% @2.65% 
DED. 5 ce, ha ccc is 2.62% @2.64% 
ei EN eo So cho ace 2.60% @2.63% 
ee OS Se eeaaaes 2.59% @2.62% 

Protein premiums: 13%, 5@7¢; 14%, 19 
@20¢; 15%, 30¢; 16%, 40¢. 


Pacific Prices Strengthen 
Pacific Northwest wheat prices ad- 
vanced in line with eastern markets. 
Bids on ordinary soft white and hard 
Baart wheat were up 9¢ for the week. 
Prices worked in line for shipment 
to the Middle West and a few carlot 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


sales were reported to Duluth and 
Kansas City. Soft white was quoted 
around $2.40@2.41, with 12% Baart 
bids up fo $2.79. While the CCC 
raised its price to $2.39 bu. on Sept. 
5, it secured little wheat during the 
week—only 862,166 bu., compared 
with over 2 million bushels the pre- 
vious week. Total purchases by the 
CCC on the new crop now are ap- 
proximately 18 million bushels. Farm- 
ers are more reluctant to sell their 
wheat, keeping an eye on the rapidly 
advancing market, but there was 
still sufficient wheat to take care of 
all requirements. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


book lightly, with many believing 
that current flour prices may not 
hold. No long time bookings are 
evident, but mills are not inclined to 
accept them anyway. The government 
has not been in the market for Octo- 
ber shipment and flour production 
has not been in the market for Octo- 
mill still idle due to a strike. Seattle 
advices indicated millers more op- 
timistic about domestic business than 
recently, with evidence that some 
bakers are abandoning their waiting 
policy and showing signs of coming 
in for supplies. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
SALES STOPPED 


No new export business in Cana- 
dian flour was reported last week. 
This was not unexpected in view of 
the recent announcement by the 
wheat board that until further no- 
tice no export permits would be is- 
sued for Class 2 flour. While this 
does not apply to U.K. shipments, 
there was no new business reported 
to that direction. Mills are working 
on bookings already accepted, as 
well as for domestic account. Ap- 
parently due to the dollar situation 
in Great Britain,Trinidad has entered 
into a purchase with Australia for 
15,000 tons flour annually, which will 
mean less flour for Canada to supply. 
Both Trinidad and British Guiana 
have suspended import licenses for 
the time being. Overseas demand for 
Canadian flour continues, but nothing 
can be done about it as long as the 
clamp on permits remains. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 457,581 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
578,198 sacks, compared with 4,035,- 
779 sacks in the previous week and 
3,131,585 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,382,851 and three years 
ago 3,137,189. Flour production de- 
creased in all sections of the coun- 
try from a week ago; 84,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 142,000 in the South- 
west, 74,000 in Buffalo, 82,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 75,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending Aug. 30, in tons, with com- 
parisons: . 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis ° See ‘ 15,540 - 437050 
Kansas City .. 2,580 125 6,540 3,750 
Milwaukee ne 30 ‘ 5,340 4,800 
Philadelphia .. 360 210 > Sus 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
Spring straight 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standar 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter family 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


standard 
straight 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standar 


Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


winter family 


winter straight 


bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


short patent 


first clear 


winter first clear 


re 


winter short patent . 


Sea 


eer en S.5% 


ee 
Hard winter first clear 


ttle s. 
@7.90 $ 


---@6.92 


@7.24 
@6.07 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$7.75@7.85 $7.05@7.65 $...@... $...@... $...@8.05 
6.65@7.10 ...@... -@. cn % €oe 
-+-@... 7.50@7.60 .-@. ve @ a2» -.@7.75 
-+-@... 6.70@6.80 -@ -- @7.85 --@. 
6.55@7.05 6.80@6.90 ~~ - @7.65 «-@7.05 
Pet a ee ee -@ --@7.50 --@. 
5.90@6.26 6.05@6.10 ...@... - @6.90 --@6.40 
Te) eee o+e@... 6.45@7.15 «-@7.25 --@8.05 
6.40@6.60 ...@.. 6.25@6.40 - @6.70 osae.e 
6.30@6.55 ...@... 6.20@6.25 --@6.50 7@6.50 
5.50@5.75 ...@.. 5.25 @5.30 - @6.50 @6.30 
5 MOg ee ows aes re MoT .--@6.90 a ee 
7.00@7.40 ...@... 6.95@7.10 7.05@7.35 -@6.10 
6.00@7.15 ...@... sec lvae” 6s SP eas a eae 
paweeenes 6 rer ae 6.15@6.20 ...@6.20 «+ @5.95 
5.25@6.40 ...@... Te re . +» @5.85 -- @5.25 
7.46@7.70 7.30@7.35 ...@... «+» @7.45 --@7.90 
5.70@6.86 6.30@6.35 ...@... «+» @5.45 --@5.90 
6.20@6.35 ...@6.10 x. -»-@6.40 -...@6.51 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$...@8,15 $7.65@7.85 $...@... $...@7.90 $/..@... 
7.80@8.10 7.60@7.70 7.90@8.20 ...@7.70 7.60@8.00 
~--@... 7.20@7.30 7.25@7.40 ...@... ino mae 
7.05@7.40 7.10@7.20 7.15@7.30 ...@6.90 7.35@7.50 
6.50@6.65 6.40@6.55 6.70@6.85 ...@6.60 6.65@6.80 
ate ve ewe rs Oe ---@6.90 7.10@8.10 
6.75@7.05 6.60@6.70 6.70@6.80 me 6.80@7.00 
.--@..: 6.45@6.55 6.55@6.65 @6.50 6.60@6.80 
a a ose oe ee ate @5.80 5.95@6.15 
. or ---@... 7.90@8.05 @7.50 7.30@8.40 
---@... 6.15@6.35 6.25@7.30 OT.40. 2. @-... 
6.30@6.65 ...@... i ee @6.30 ...@... 
a are Te Sere ee, are cone ~ nev @ince 
7.75@7.90 7.75@7.95 ...@... ---@7.80 7.95@8.20 
ee. eee ove @ oe eee «+-@... 4.95@6.20 
«++ @6.67 oats Beer .--@ et aes 
Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg, 
i Seer Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
“ae ss Spring second patentf ...@4.40 - @4.80 
Vole wes Spring first clear{ os Rae se COP bes 
WO ied Spring exports§ ‘ ee » owe Ae 
Ontario soft winterst -@5.70 \ oe 


Ontario exports§ .... 
**In Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


o@ ose 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery per ton in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.+ 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds. * 
Flour midds.+ 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$....@62.00 $61.00@62.00 
Te) eae rt tes 
PES DP ebiee ee eae 
- @69.00 68.00@ .... 
eee, ate 75.00 @76.00 
82.00@82.50 82.00 @83.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
$....@64.00 $67.00@68.00 
re ; or eee 
- @69.00 74.00@75.00 
--@81.00 i:8 i Te 6 
- @83.00 88.00 @89.00 
Spring bran 
sbvewnwees $....@30.25 


-@29.25 


Kansas City 


rrr. 
60.00@ 


@ 


BED" -c 54 


St. Louis 


@ 


60.00 @ 60.50 


Ft. Worth 


GS. cee @ woce 


werk Meere 
64.00@65.00 
@ 


eee e @ eeee eeee eooe@®@ wove 

73.00 @74.00 71.50@72.00 77.00@ 78.00 
Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
- @70.00 ~6e-@66.00 §....@..... 

as; ie eects Pe Oe 
es eee ey ee 66.50@67.00 
-@76.00 ..@73.00 Ae oer 
oct owes -@81.00 79.00@81.00 
- @78.00 aera eat VEE: ba 8 
Shorts Middlings 

& - @31.25 «+++ @34.25 
- @30.25 -@ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 30, and corresponding date of 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


a year ago: 




















-—Wheat— -——Corn——, -—Oats——, -——-Rye—, -~Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Po eos ere 245 184 2 1,597 42 10 70 4 
EN Hic Wits hia bo pees w> ve .¢ as ap ve os os on 
Rae ee ee 179 982 1,594 1,802 8 214 622 
| ee Ses 2° Ar as o% os 4 ee ‘> 
|. Ee rer 2,209 3,908 3,653 2,264 108 200 374 254 
BOURGES wee wcict og eesin 3 3 1,737 1,360 76 -. 1,525 623 
a We Ly ras . 185 87 614 545 3 5 27 6 
GOIVOMGE ....60005.% 9a 54 ee ‘ 15 26 ee es o* ‘ 
Hutchinson .......... ,892 5 és os ae ée ss ea é P 
Indianapolis ......... 2,926 2,518 708 1,039 192 477 57 1 R aig 
Manmees. City ........ 38,820 17,181 372 475 711 454 75 28 252 382 
Milwaukee.......... 733 936 243 240 198 162 as «- 1,747 .2,347 
Minneapolis ......... 787 1,055 407 121 1,820 §72 1,161 257 6,588 5,135 
New Orleans ......... 68 261 2,364 18 56 297 €4 > as 5 
OW OER sec ccsvcs 400 34 17 21 13 54 2 1 2 oe 
MORE. eo nvonscee 41 <8 ee és we oe = Pr oe oe 
CES ive CR Woeaee eas’ 11,622 6,773 686 1,697 925 426 283 251 338 342 
NN ois 2G oe'b)s bow t580 a ne 669 387 42 157 + se 40 29 
Philadelphia ......... 3,375 1,530 79 254 2 886 *% 14 28 ‘0 
BlOUR CH . 2. sicives 212 254 49 210 674 76 22 1 76 13 
Bt. GOOSRR 6. ccvccsees 5,836 2,406 62 388 1,167 294 2 2 135 47 
Bee BOUIS ois a cadens’ 9,316 3,894 268 888 1,256 1,357 3 4 21 43 
WIG alc ce saucer 8,857 5,513 o os 49 31 rn os 1 5 
CORIIE 5.05% 0c hive 6:0 abs 203 oe Re 7 ¢ 
BMD Seg es pewhans 517 199 
"POCAI® |.6. 64 6 ov esc 129,013 75,456 8,304 10,902 14,720 12,811 1,843 774 11,438 9,857 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT DURUM 
-—Minneapolis— —Chi . ~—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May Sept 
he Sere a HOLIDAY 
a Sree 251% 250 246% 257 255% 252 226 245% 246% 241% 248% 
Sept... 3 ...4 257% 256 252% 261 260% 256 229 250% 251% 246% 254 
Sept. 4 ..... 261% 259% 255% 265% 264% 259% 230% 254% 255% 249% 258% 
ee 266 263% 259% 269 269 264 236 258% 259 254 263 
Sept. 6 ..... 262% £261 256 267 268 262 236% 257% 258% 253% 259% 
7--BARLEY— -——CORN—, + RYE a —OATS. ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec Sept Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 1 ———_—————— HOLIDA Y————_———_ 
Sept. 2 172 245% 228% 344% 326% 265 260 112% 110% 109% 105% 
Sept. 3 182 249% 235 354% 335% 270% 267% 116% 113% 112 108% 
Sept. 4 185 250% 233% 364% 345% 276 273% 116% 113% 112% 108% 
Sept. 5. 188 262 235% 369 353% 275% 273% 118% 115% 113% 109% 
Sept. 6 184 251% 235 359 343% 268 267 117 113% 112 108% 
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1947-48 Rye Supplies at 50- Year Low, 
Reflecting 36% Cut in Current Crop 


Domestic supplies of rye for 1947- 
48, indicated at 27.7 million bushels, 
will be the smallest in over 50 years, 
with the exception of 1946-47, accord- 
ing to the Production and Marketing 
Administration. Carry-over stocks 
July 1, while somewhat larger than 
a year earlier, were only about one 
tenth the 10-year average, while the 
indicated crop is 36% above 1946, but 
is only two thirds of average. Disap- 
pearance of rye in the 1946-47 sea- 
son was the smallest in 20 years of 
record and totaled only slightly over 
20 million bushels, as compared with 
36 million in 1945-46. Reflecting the 
sharply reduced supplies, rye prices 
advanced to the highest level on rec- 
ord and in March were more than 
four times the 10-year average. 

The 1947 rye crop is estimated at 
25.4 million bushels, compared with 
18.7 million produced last year and 
37.9 million the 10-year average. This 
increase in production over last year 
is due both to a larger acreage for 
harvest and higher acre yields. The 
acreage for harvest as grain in 1947 
is estimated at 1,935,000, about 22% 
more than the 1,598,000 harvested in 
1946, but 38% below the 10-year av- 
erage of 3,164,000. The U:S. yield of 
13 bu. an acre is about a bushel more 
than either the 1946 or average yield. 


Carry-over Larger 


Carry-over stocks of rye July 1 
amounted to 2,343,000 bu., or 66,000 
bu. above a year ago, but nearly 10 
million below two years ago. Farm 


RYE—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, 


stocks were the lowest of 14 years 
of record and totaled only 600,000 
bu., compared with 1,050,000 a year 
earlier and 9,780,000 bu. the 10-year 
July 1 average. Stocks of rye at ter- 
minals July 1 were three times as 
large as a year ago and totaled some- 
what over 1 million bushels. The July 
1 (1936-45) average for terminals is 
9,841,000 bu. Interior mill and eleva- 
tor stocks July 1 amounted to only 
719,000 bu., about 200,000 bu. below 
those of a year ago and one eighth of 
those of 1943-45, the first three years 
of record. 

Supplies of rye for 1947-48, based 
on carry-over stocks and current pro- 
duction estimated, will amount to 
27.7 million bushels, compared with 
21 million available for 1946-47 and 
59.2 million the 10-year average. The 
1947-48 supplies are the smallest in 
over 50 years with the exception of 
the 1946-47 season. In other years, 
when production was small, carry- 
over stocks were relatively large. In 


recent years, rye supplies have been. 
increased by imports mainly from 


Canada. Imports of rye during 1946- 
47 amounted to 1,641,000 bu., com- 
pared with 1,996,000 in 1945-46 and 
3,029,000 the 10-year average. 


Disappearance Small 

Disappearance of rye last season 
reflected the small supplies and 
amounted to only 20 million bushels, 
the smallest in over 20 years of rec- 
ord. This compares with a disap- 
pearance of 35.8 million bushels in 
UNITED STATES, BY QUARTERS— 


JULY, 1942, TO DATE (in 1,000 bu.) 
-——Stocks at beginning of period——, 








Year and Com- Interior Pro- Total 
quarter Farm mercial mills Total duction Importst supply 
1942-43— 
Poo aes a 12,100 17,034 29,134 52,929 177 82,240 
SD Sere se 42,000 18,477 60,477 coe 7 60,484 
Jan.-March ......:... 30,500 19,889 50,389 vee 7 50,396 
April-June .......... 21,800 20,458 42,258 coer 1,299 43,557 
a 6 oe wes 12,100 17,034 29,134 52,929 1,490 83,553 
1943-44— 
Tuly-Bept. .cicvesseses 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 28,680 155 75,949 
SEI biccctrscone Bee 22,907 8,568 52,975 ond 610 53,585 
Jan.-March .......... 13,500 21,051 7,557 42,108 3,587 45,695 
Po rare 8,325 21,148 6,146 35,619 oie 3,962 39,581 
aS ore 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 28,680 8,314 84,108 
1944-45— é 
Pe) 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 22,525 670 54,180 
oS Ree ae 13,959 14,728 4,881 33,568 er.de 2,629 36,197 
SOU. MEATON © oi ec s 9,250 12,207 4,133 25,590 v6 225 25,815 
April-June .......++. 5,668 10,252 3,538 19,458 odes 625 20,083 
| ae, rr 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 22,525 4,149 57,659 
1945-46— 
July-Sept. 3,030 6,599 2,537 12,166 23,952 789 36,907 
ROUTE oo decvervics os 12,961 4,732 3,301 20,994 Tit 1,080 22,074 
Jan.-March .......... 6,550 4,544 2,221 13,315 meee 60 13,375 
pS” eee ea eee 2,989 3,113 1,379 7,481 e068 67 7,548 
eer oe 3,030 6,599 2,537 12,166 23,952 1,996 38,114 
1946-47— 
July-Sept. 1,050 322 905 2,277 18,685 45 21,007 
Oo ae” Serr ee 9,759 1,126 2,213 13,098 “oe 820 13,918 
a.) ar 4,000 2,476 2,028 8,504 457 8,961 
April-June .......... 1,693 2,139 1,244 5,076 Adks 319 5,395 
| Pe ree pa 1,050 322 905 2,277 18,685 1,641 22,603 
1947-48— 
Py as ee 600 1,024 719 2,343 25,405 
Disappearance 
Year and Used for Milled 
quarter alcohol for flour* Feed Seed Exportst Total 
1942-43— 
MNS 2 isis vv asc ps wes 1,265 1,909 15,144 3,455 21,763 
DS > 6 ba pdiWime vis SED eS 422 2,025 4,192 3,456 warned 10,095 
TN” PS eee 259 . 2,367 5,098 401 13 8,138 
CS ESAS ATE Cae 153 2,469 2,124 200 2 4,948 
SED: gi.dvetds tea Sener ennes 2,089 8,770 26,558 7,512 15 44,944 
1943-44— 
EE vee tkes calocuwanse 2,409 2,518 16,225 2,812 10 22,974 
a aR PAI Ee ee 1,020 2,385 5,206 2,812 54 11,477 
ES ESE AO COE 360 2,344 7,022 327 23 10,076 
PSO, | 0.0. 65.8 608 i GA SV ih HOS 721 1,971 5,718 163 23 8,596 
RIEL. if os bh ale Sina, 8S bole tins 4,510 9,218 33,171 6,114 110 53,123 
1944-45— 
ONES: > s wemeth een bn cee db ON Te 5,047 1,871 11,013 2,681 t 20,612 
| SE oe ee eee 3,706 2,207 2,014 2,680 tT 10,607 
PO SEEOOL . kg Se RES Fos ot bet eens 709 1,914 3,443 291 6,357 
pS Ce TTS CEN TES 901 2,189 1,911 175 2,741 7,917 
ED: sek btm dna shih Ma oe 10,363 8,181 18,381 5,827 2,741 45,493 
1945-46— 
FN Es Peer eek ye 4,253 2,055 5,481 2,049 2,075 15,913 
SA ae eee ee 2,260 2,051 1,279 2,049 1,120 8,759 
SR SHPO. oe cae gives va cranes 1,024 2,072 1,124 237 1,257 5,894 
PUOMD  00 5 i'd eae eV etewslis 599 1,460 1,380 119 1,713 5,271 
SO Eek s ek beh Sg bP ee ee 8,316 7,638 9,264 4,454 6,165 35,837 
1946-47— 
pO LOPE ee De ee ee 500 1,620 3,539 2,171 79 7,909 
Ss opine SOD. s.¢ od ees 907 1,451 759 2,171 126 5,414 
cS Se err ers ees 1,573 1,451 609 252 0 3,885 
ee eee ere Tee 1,238 1,066 254 126 368 3,052 
TS WET Se ae ee ee ee 4,128 5,588 5,161 4,720 573 20,260 
1947-48— 
Pi: Sarre eso) eae re es See ‘ 


*Calculated from trade sources related 
tGrain only. 


to the census "reports. : }Less than 500 bu. 


1945-46 and 45 million the 10-year 
average. Consumption of rye for in- 
dustrial and beverage alcohol last 
season amounted to 4.2 million bush- 
els, the smallest since 1932-33, and 
compares with 8.3 million used in 
1945-46 and 7.2 million the 10-year 
average. Approximately 5.6 million 
bushels rye were milled for flour dur- 
ing the 1946-47 season, which was 
2 million less than in 1945-46 and 1.9 
million less than average. Disappear- 
ance of rye for feed last season totaled 
only 5.2 million bushels, as against 9.3 
million in 1945-46 and 21 million the 
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average. 

Because of the short supplies and 
urgent demand, rye prices advanced 
to the highest level on’ record in 
March, but with prospects of a larger 
crop prices have since declined some- 
what. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye ay- 
eraged $2.88 bu. in July, compared 
with $3.51 in March, $2.24 in July, 
1946, and 79¢ the 10-year average, 
Prices received by farmers for rye 
averaged $2.36 bu. in July, $2.81 in 
March, $1.76 in July, 1946, and 67¢ 
bu. the 10-year (1936-45) July aver- 
age. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. Farm Population Shows Another 
Increase; War Decline Not Regained 


WASHINGTON—The farm popu- 
lation of the U.S. increased for the 
second successive year in 1946, and 
reached a total of 27,550,000 by Jan- 
ary, 1947, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. The number of people living on 
farms in January was 2,360,000 high- 
er than two years earlier, when the 
farm population was the lowest it had 
been for many decades, but less than 
half of the wartime decline in farm 
population had been regained. The 
figure was 2,719,000 under the pre- 
war. level of 30,269,000 in January, 
1940. 


Men Back From Armed Forces 


Men returning to farms after be- 
ing discharged from the armed forces 
made up the most important source 
of increase in the farm population 
in the last two years. The number 
of men returning directly to farms 
from the armed forces exceeded the 
number who left farms to enter the 
forces between January, 1945, and 
January, 1947, by 1,250,000. It is 
estimated that from the passage of 
the Selective Service Act in Sep- 
tember, 1940, up to January, 1947, a 
total of 2,400,000 men who were liv- 
ing on farms just prior to enlist- 
ment or induction entered the armed 
forces. 

This figure may include some du- 


plication because of persons who re- 
enlisted, USDA officials said. It 
should be noted that the figure does 
not represent the number of aeri- 
cultural workers who served in the 
armed forces. Many of the young 
men entering from the farm popula- 
tion were working on nonfarm jobs 
just before induction, even though 
they were living on farms, and 
many others were in school. Also it 
should be noted that this entire num- 
ber was never away at any one 
time — some came back before the 
others left. The largest number from 
the farm population was found in 
the armed forces in January, 1945, 
when the total reached 1,850,000. 


Discharged to Farms 


Up to January, 1947, a total of 
1,800,000 men are estimated to have 
gone to live on farms immediatcly 
after they were discharged from the 
forces. This total was obtained by 
adding together the arrivals report- 
ed for the preceding year in each 
annual survey. Not all of these men 
are still in the farm population, for 
some of them moved to cities and 
towns after living on farms for a 
while. On the other hand, some 
World War II veterans not included 
in this estimate may have been liv- 
ing on farms in January, 1947—those 


who went elsewhere after they were 





PIE EATING CHAMP — Consuming an 8-in. blackberry pie in 2 min- 
utes and 37 seconds with his hands tied behind him, Robert Rief (above, 
on shoulders), 12, of 1664 N. Orchard St., Chicago, won the pie-eating con- 
test recently held at the August outing of the Chicago Boys Club, a! 
Winona Lake, Ind. The contest was sponsored by the Associated Retail! 
Bakers of America and the pies were supplied by Russel Smith, retai! 
baker, Warsaw, Ind. A series of similar contests, to establish the nation- 
al pie eating champion of the 280 boys’ clubs throughout the country, is 
now being discussed by the executive committee of the ARBA and ofli- 
cials of the Boys Clubs of America, Inc. If present plans are carried out 
the contests will start in late September and run through October, in 
conjunction with the ARBA’s national pie promotion campaign. 
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discharged and who later moved to 


, = 1,800,000 men who went to 
live on farms directly from the armed 
forees—the great majority of these 
were living on farms immediately be- 
fore induction or enlistment—are sub- 
tracted from the 2,400,000 men who 
left farms to enter the armed forces, 
the remainder is 600,000. This is an 
indication of approximately the net 
Joss Sustained by the farm popula- 
tion through mobilization and de- 
mobilization, up through the year 
1946. Some of these men are in the 
armed forces now, but most of them 
have been demobilized. However, 
three out of every four farm men 
who went to war had returned to 
the farm to live by January, 1947, 
although not all of them were still 
on farms at that date. 

Next most important source of in- 
crease in the farm population was 
the excess of births over deaths 
among farm people. Natural increase 
accounted for 773,000 of the gain 
since January, 1945. According to es- 
timates, the birth rate on farms in 
1946 was the highest since 1929. 
This was also partially a result of 
demobilization; birth rates rose in 
many countries of the world after 
men returned to their families from 
the war. 


Net Civilian Migration Not Large 


Least important of the three 
sources of increase was civilian mi- 
gration. The net balance of moves 
to and from farms by civilians gave 
an increase of 337,000 in the farm 
population in the two-year period. 
Actually the net civilian migration 
to farms was larger than this in 
1945, but a small net migration from 
farms in 1946 offset the 1945 mi- 
gration gain to some extent. As in 
former years, the total number of 
persons moving to and from farms 
was much greater than the net mi- 
gration. More than a million people 
moved in each direction in 1945, and 
again in 1946. 

The net gain in farm population 
through civilian migration in the year 
1945 offset only 12% of the 5.1 mil- 
lion net loss that occurred between 
1940 and 1945 through civilian mi- 
gration. 

Geographic Divisions 

The general pattern of change in 
the farm population since 1940 has 
been similar in most areas to that 
for the country as a whole. Between 
140 and 1945, every major geo- 
graphic division showed a decrease, 
and between 1945 and 1947, all but 
oneé—the mountain states—showed an 
Increase. But the rates of loss dur- 
ing the war years and the gain since 
the nd of the war have been quite 
different in different parts of the 
country. 

Wartime decreases in the farm 
population were heaviest in the 
South—there was a reduction of 3,- 
287,000 between 1940 and 1945. The 
West South Central states “had the 
highest rate of loss. The number of 
people living on farms in this divi- 
sion was reduced by more than a 
fourth in the five-year period. In the 
other two southern divisions the loss 
Was between a fifth and a sixth of 
the 1940 population. Since January, 
1945, the farm populations of the 
South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral states have regained about three 

of their wartime reduction. In 
Contrast, the West South Central 
eg have regained less than one 
Pe of theirs; their January, 1947, 
‘afm population was 18% lower than 
i January, 1940, 
le North Central divisions and 
Middle Atlantic states ranked 
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next. to the South in rate of de- 
crease in farm population during the 
war. In each of these northern divi- 
sions the reduction was about one 
seventh, between 1940 and 1945. For 
the area as a whole, about one third 
of the wartime decrease has been 
regained, resulting in a net decrease 
for the entire seven years of about 
10%. 

The two western divisions had 
relatively small declines during the 
war—8%. Agriculture on the West 
Coast expanded. The Pacific states 
was the only division that had an 
actual increase in the number of 
people employed on farms between 
1940 and 1945. There the postwar 
gain in farm population has com- 
pletely offset the wartime reduction 
— slightly more people were living 
on farms by the beginning of 1947 
than at a corresponding date in 1940. 
In the Mountain states, the number 
in January, 1947, was almost the 
same as two years earlier. 

The New England states had very 
little decrease in farm population 
during the war and has had a marked 
increase since but the gain shown 
between, 1945 and 1947 should be 
interpreted with caution. It may re- 
flect largely a movement out of 
crowded cities of persons who keep 
their city jobs but live on units in 
the open country that meet the rules 
for classification as farms. Moreover, 
the estimates are less reliable for 
the smaller geographic divisions than 
for the larger. 





Export Commitments 





(Continued from page 9) 


level, or possibly some inter-relation- 
ship of commodity prices might re- 
quire a roll-back. 

Not only would it be necessary to 
fix prices, but it is felt in informed in- 
dustry circles that a reinstatement 
of price control would require simi- 
lar ceiling controls on wages. The 
whole matter of price control re- 
newal is set aside as impractical and 
politically a hot potato which neither 
party would care to sponsor. 

The industry brief, which is being 
refined at sessions of the milling in- 
dustry committee, is not expected to 
be completed until later this week. 

Industry concern over the relation- 
ship of flour to wheat in the export 
program apparently has diminished 
to relative insignificance in face of 
the more serious threat to over-all 
supplies because of the unrealistic ex- 
port commitments. 

However, it has been revealed that 
the committee will make a plea to 
the government to increase the per- 
centage relationship of flour to wheat 
in future export allocations. The ba- 
sis for a larger flour share of the 
program will be founded in the over- 
all supply picture. 

Advocates of this approach say that 
in view of the over-all tightness in 
feed supplies, wheat can be con- 
served through shipments of 72% ex- 
traction flour and making scarce mill- 
feeds available for domestic feeders. 

There is little probability that any 
decision will be made by the govern- 
ment regarding the brief submitted 
by the milling industry committee 
until after the President’s over-all 
economic committee meets here later 
this month. Inasmuch as the milling 
industry and the grain trade will 
have been on record with the admin- 
istration by that time in regard to 
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HI DIDDLE DIDDLE—The Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, gave 
the mother goose rhyme a modern twist recently when the Buckeye 
Quads flew from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Columbus, Ohio, aboard a TWA car- 
go ship in time for the Ohio State Fair. Upon landing the quads were 
treated to a feast after spending three unscheduled hours in the air 
due to bad weather. From left to right they are the caretaker, D. E. 
Beatty, Miss Mary Agnes Branney, Coit Beatty, Miss Mary Lou Walsh 
of Columbus. The quads left to right are: Eloise, 810 lb., Emma, 805 Ib., 
Eunice, 815 Ib. and Elmer, 850 Ib. The quads were born May 27, 1946, 
on the Henry Iddings farm in Irondale, Ohio. 





gestions and recommendations as the 
basis for a plea to Congress to re- 
instate the wartime use restrictive 
powers if a special session is sum- 
moned. 

The Millers National Federation 
press release on the meeting follows: 

The part which food grain cereals, 
and wheat and wheat flour in particu- 
lar, will play in supplying food to the 
deficit areas of the world was the 
subject of a conference Sept. 8 be- 
tween a group of flour millers, repre- 
senting the combined membership of 
the Millers National Federation and 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., and a 
group of government officials from the 
interested government agencies in 
Washington. The conference was held 
at the request of the millers. 

Recognizing not only the great need 
for food and grain cereals abroad, 
but also the need of protecting our 
domestic food and feed supplies so far 
as possible, particularly in view of the 
critical condition of our domestic corn 
crop, the millers pointed out the de- 
sirability of furnishing a maximum 
amount ‘of food in the form of wheat 
flour in order to retain the maximum 
amount of feed in this country. 

Wheat and wheat flour are recog- 
nized as the most inexpensive sources 
of food calories and food energy. In 
view of the necessity of conserving 
American dollars, not only here, but 
in foreign countries, it has been 
claimed that it would be more eco- 
nomical to furnish larger quantities 
of wheat than wheat flour. In com- 
paring the actual cost of delivering 
wheat to the deficit areas with the 
cost of delivering flour milled in the 
U.S. to the same areas, and consider- 
ing the superior food value of this 
flour compared with wheat grain as 
such or flour milled abroad, it was 
pointed out by the millers that there 
is very little, if any, actual saving 
in cost. 

To substantiate their contention, 
the millers cited the fact that one 
ton of normal 72% extraction white 
flour will furnish the same number of 
available food calories as one and 
one tenth tons of wheat grain. Flour 


the acute grain supply situation, ~it~ shipped abroad can be made available 


will not surprise some trade observers 
if the administration uses -these sug- 





for food immediately. Wheat must be 
transported to the foreign mills, proc- 


essed into flour and then distributed 
to the needy areas. This requires fuel 
for processing, materials for packing 
the flour, and transportation facilities, 
all of which are scarce in the needy 
areas and the cost of which, plus the 
cost of labor, must be added to the 
cost of wheat. Also, in addition to its 
food caloric value, flour milled in this 
country is enriched with vitamins 
and minerals to a uniform recognized 
nutritional level, which makes it a 
superior product nutritionally to any 
flour milled abroad. 

The critical condition of our domes- 
tic corn crop and the reduced amount 
of corn available for animal feed as 
a result, brings into sharp focus the 
necessity of making available the 
maximum amount of by-product 
wheat millfeeds. One ton of millfeed 
is approximately equivalent to one 
ton of wheat grain for feeding pur- 
poses. To the extent that corn and 
millfeed are not available, the wheat 
itself will be fed to animals. Every 
ton of wheat which is fed to animals 
in this country in excess of what is 
fed normally diminishes the amount 
of wheat available for human food. 

The shipment of wheat abroad to 
be milled into flour there also dimin- 
ishes the supply of millfeed available 
in this country, and under present 
conditions will merely encourage the 
direct feeding of wheat here. It is 
the millers’ contention, therefore, that 
a maximum amount of our wheat 
contribution to the deficit areas 
should be in the form of human food 
or wheat flour, thus retaining a maxi- 
mum amount of the feed portion of 
the wheat in the form of millfeed in 
this country. 

In addition to these and other con- 
siderations, the production of flour in 
the U.S. insures continuing employ- 
ment for American labor, and an 
increased flow of income to our gov- 
ernment in the form of taxes. 

The millers are impressed with the 
seriousness of the problem with which 
our government is confronted and 
believe it requires the earnest co- 
operation of the government and the 
industry to achieve the objectives 
with the least possible disturbance 
or injury to our domestic food and 
feed supplies. 
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Kansas City: Buoyant wheat markets re- 
vived interest in flour buying, particularly 
among bakers, and while sales volume did 
not match the amount of inquiry gener- 
ated, nevertheless total business done was 
better than for several weeks. Toward the 
week-end trade was somewhat slowed by 
the extreme advance in wheat prices, but 
considerable small lot buying of carlots to a 
few thousand sacks continued. 

Average percentage of capacity sold by 
southwestern mills last week was 66%, as 
against 27% in the previous week and 65% 
a year ago. Volume of domestic business 
was the largest for several weeks. Only a 
tenth of the business constituted export 
sales, and there was virtually no PMA 
business done. 

Three of the larger bakery chains were 
buyers during the week, one booking around 
100,000 sacks, and the others taking round 
lots for a smaller total. Fair sales were 
made to some of the medium-sized trade. 
The baking industry as a whole, however, 
did not purchase in volume, and last 
week’s price rise gave no more than a 
fill-in to business that has been draggy 
for several weeks. 

High prices are a handicap to sales. At 
present bread prices, current flour values 
squeeze the baker. However, a substantial 
part of the baking industry is not cov- 
ered very far ahead and soon will be 
forced into buying, even if only small lots, 
Continued advances in flour prices probably 
will meet resistance to the point where pur- 
chases are forced, but most millers feel 
that a good price decline in wheat would 
bring much flour buying. The average 
baker probably is covered for six weeks, 
although many are better off than that, 
especially some of the larger chains. On 
the whole, bakers probably have less flour 
booked now than they had a year ago. 

Family flour trade has been light and 
confined mostly to scattered carlots. Some 
good bookings were made on price advances 
a couple of weeks ago, and little has been 
done since. 

PMA remained quiescent last week and 
booked practically no flour in the South- 
west, since the agency’s prices long since 
parted company with the rising wheat 
market. When bids would be raised is un- 
certain, but some flour will have to be 
booked soon to cover October commitments, 
which amount to around 2,170,000 sacks. 
The army asked offers on 70,000 sacks, 
Sept. 8. 

Export buying was very light. October 
licenses were not yet available to the 
private trader group and most of the 
claimant nation buying has been done. 
Early last week Poland covered its August 
allocation, paying $5.65 sacked, net, for 
80% flour. Some covering purchases appar- 
ently were made during the week on pre- 
vious bookings made to the French for 
October. 

Clears were in fair demand with offer- 
ings moderate, most of the buying interest 
originating in covering of export sales. 
Prices advanced 15@20¢ for the week. 

While there was no complaint on ship- 
ping instructions and some mills were be- 
hind on shipments, the backlog of unfilled 
orders has been shaved considerably in the 
past few weeks. The result has been a 
moderate reduction in operating time, with 
seven-day weeks now largely eliminated. 
Operations at Kansas City were down to 
85% of capacity, the lowest for a long 
time, although the drop was partly the 
result of the Labor Day holiday. 

Quotations Sept. 6, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery short patent 
$6.25@6.40, standard patent $6.20@6.25, 
straight $6.15@6.20; established brands of 
family flour $6.45@7.15, family patents 
$6.25@6.40; first clears $5.25@5.30, second 
clears $5.15@5.20, high ash clears $4.50@ 
5.10; soft wheat short patent $6.95@7.10, 
straight $6.15@6.20, cake flour $6.95@7.10. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 64% 
compared with 95% a week ago and 19% 
a year ago. All sales were in the domestic 
class, with 55% of bookings going to the 
bakers and 45% to the family trade. Opera- 
tions averaged 92% compared with 85% 
the previous week and 90% a year ago. 
Prices advanced 25@40¢, with the advance 
greater on family flour. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, 
Sept. 6: carlots, family short patent $6.35@ 
7.60, standard patent $6.20@7.40; carlots, 
bakery, unenriched short patent $6.34@6.44, 
standard patent $6.29@6.39, straight grade 
96.24@6.34. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
classes. 

Omaha: Revived inquiry in flour market 
was reported here last week. Apparently 
the need has become acute, and hesitancy 
will no longer work. Despite all this, the 
prices on all types of flour continued up- 
ward. 

Production returned to a full-time basis 
after the Labor Day shutdown in which 
two mills gave vacations to employees and 
also took advantage of the time to repair 
machinery and complete cleanup operations. 

Actual sales and bookings of flour were 








few, but millers say they expect a big buy- 
ing rush about 30 days from now. Both 
family and bakery trade show signs of the 
tremendous need for flour. 

Millers here are prepared to outlast any 
buyer hesitancy. They have -been shying 
away from PMA and export business, claim- 
ing that profits are too difficult to ob- 
tain in this branch of the business. 

Quotations Sept. 6: family patents $7.50, 
spring straight bakery flour $7, short pat- 


ents $7.10, cake flours $7.50, high gluten, 
straight $7.80. 
Denver: Flour prices increased during 


the last seven days, once again reflecting 
the ever-climbing wheat market. Demand 
is very good, with greatest buying coming 
from domestic quarters. Quotations Sept. 6: 
bakers $6.30, family $6.60. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week, except for one mill 
where a strike—now in its fourth week— 
again reduced operations to about 33%. 
Domestic sales were low, averaged about 
30% compared with 20% the preceding 
week. Export business was at a standstill. 
Shipping directions were heavy. Prices re- 
flect an increase of 25@30¢ sack over those 
prevailing one week earlier. 

Hutchinson: Although inquiry came in 
sizable volume, mills of the Hutchinson 
area sold little flour last week. Phe steady 
upsurge of the, grain market caused buy- 
ers to back away to await hoped-for breaks. 
Interest was shown by both domestic and 
export buyers, but no large contracts were 
closed. PMA prices left mills cold. Full 
time operations continued. Prices advanced 
about 35¢. 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 
slow, with prices advancing daily because 
of rising wheat costs. Quotations are 25¢ 
sack higher than this time last week. 
Shipping directions are good. 

Texas: Sales last week amounted to 10 
to 15% of capacity, about same as the 
previous week, and again consisted almost 
entirely of family flour; bakers are in a 
price squeeze and virtually out of the 
market on the advancing prices. Little or 
no export business and no sales to PMA. 
Some units operated at full capacity, others 
less; average rate probably 90 to 95% of 
capacity, aside from the Labor Day shut- 
down. The present backlog of bookings 
would last about 30 days at this rate. 
Prices are up 15@20¢ per sack on family 
flour and 20@25¢ higher on bakers; clears 
nominally unchanged but scarce. Quotations 
Sept. 6, 100’s: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.70@7.15, high patent $6.45@6.90; 
standard bakers, plain $6.45@6.55; clears, 
plain $5.50@5.60, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills enjoyed 
a rather heavy run of flour orders last 
week, as more buyers shifted from their 
waiting policy and booked supplies for 
three or four months ahead. Sales totaled 
around 150% of capacity, as compared 
with 93% a week earlier and 66% a year 
ago. In addition to the actual orders booked, 
there were numerous inquiries which did 
not result in sales. Some of those making 
inquiry indicated that they believed they 
had missed the boat through the market 
having advanced instead of declining as 
had been generally expected when the 
spring wheat harvest rush got into full 
swing. 

One large baking concern was in. the 
market for shipment around the _ clock, 
but other buyers limited bookings for 90- 
to 120 days and most wanted only 60-day 
delivery. Family buyers also were in the 
market. Northwestern mills now have more 
business on their books than a year ago, 
the average being nearly 50 days’ run. 
Millers believe that there still is a sub- 
stantial volume of buying yet to be done, 
but whether it comes in forward bookings 
or month-to-month business will depend 
upon the future course of wheat prices. 
Premiums for high protein spring wheat, 
while far below the record breaking levels 
at the tag-end of the old crop, still are 
high. A great many flour users feel that 
they are being pinched at current baked 
goods retail prices. 

Export business in springs is virtually 
nonexistent, first because outstanding for- 
eign quotas have largely been filled and 
second because flour prices are relatively 
lower in other sections of the country. 

Directions on previous contracts are good 
and with many of the fresh orders specify- 
ing prompt shipment, mills are running 
well. Output the past week, however, was 
curtailed by the Labor Day holiday. 

Quotations Sept. 8: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.80@6.90, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
high gluten $7.50@7.60; established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.05@7.65, first 
clear $6.05@6.10, second clear $5.75@5.80, 
whole wheat $6.65@6.75, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business was moderate the past week. 
Bakers bought steadily, but orders were 
limited to 60 days. A good demand for 
family flour has developed. Shipping direc- 
tions were hard to obtain and mills were 
reported pressing for them. Export trade 
was quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There was a decided improve- 
ment in the flour business the past week. 
The high prices have worried bakers for 





some time, and they have held off so long 
that stocks got too low. Last week was 
one of the most active in some time and 
a number of round lots were booked, rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 10,000 sacks. A large 
number of smaller sales were also made. 
A good part of the business was in spring 
wheat flour. Directions were good. Family 
flour also was in active demand and de- 
liveries were good. Quotations Sept. 6: 
spring top patent $6.65@7.10, standard pat- 
ent $6.55@7.05, first clear $5.90@6.26; fam- 
ily flour $7.75@7.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.60, 95% patent $6.30@6.55, first 
clear $5.50@5.75; soft winter short patent 


$7@7.40, standard patent $6@7.15, first 
clear $5.25@6.40. 
St. Louis: Local mills report domestic 


flour trade almost stagnant. Buyers con- 
tinue to resist the sharp advance in prices. 
What few bookings are made are for nearby 
delivery or immediate shipment. There was 
a good demand for clears early in the week, 
but later caution developed, as buyers 
feared England will not take its large quota 
of clears. However, prices are showing 
strength. Sales of export flour are rather 
light, but inquiries are fairly free although 
some are too low to be interesting. Jobbers 
report new business exceedingly slow. The 
trade is not willing to follow the price ad- 
vance. Bakers are carrying a fairly good 
supply and are awaiting further develop- 
ments before taking on further commit- 
ments. Bookings consist of hand-to-mouth 
orders. Prices are 20¢ higher. 

Central states mills report practically no 
change in the situation of the past few 
weeks. Buyers are moving with caution, 
not being willing to follow the price ad- 
vance. New business consists of small lots 
for nearby delivery only. Prices are 20¢ 
higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Sept. 6; in 100 Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.50, short patent $6.70, family patent 
$7.25, high protein clears $6.50, low protein 
$5.90; soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.05@ 
7.35, all-purpose $7.05, family patent $6.90, 
straight $6.20, clears $5.85; spring wheat 
short patent $7.85, standard $7.65, straight 
$7.50, high protein clears $6.90, low pro- 
tein $6.45. 


Toledo: Last week was marked -by con- 
tinued resistance to the advance in wheat 
and flour prices. Some flour is being sold, 
but buyers have been holding off as they 
did toward the end of the last crop. New 
bookings have been slow, and buying has 
been cautious. At Toledo, where the peak 
of the movement of new wheat is over, 
the advance has been so rapid and sub- 
stantial that cash wheat has at last shown 
a disposition to lag behind the futures. 
Bids Sept. 5 were about 5¢ under Septem- 
ber futures at $2.64@2.65 for No. 2 red, 
30¢ rate points to New York, but they 
have advanced steadily. 


Cleveland: With the publicizing of the 
shortage of grain in Europe, buyers of 
flour the past few days have come into 
the market and bought their requirements 
of spring wheat flour up to the first of the 
year. This buying spree was very sudden 
and it appears that both bakers and job- 
bers will be able to sit back and watch 
the market for the next 120 days, trusting 
something will happen to reduce the price 
of wheat and rye flour. 

Bakers are complaining bitterly, al- 
though school has started and the weather 
is somewhat cooler, that there has been 
no pick-up whatsoever in the sweet goods 
business, and it seems to be very doubtful 
whether the baker will be able to acquire 
the business he had 60 days ago. Most 
bakers claim that they are losing money 
and it is very difficult to see how this 
can be changed. Higher priced ingredients 
and high wages with less business will not 
be very profitable. 

The demand for family flour has shown 
some signs of life the past week. There 
was considerable flour contracted for, and 
the housewife seems to be interested in 
larger bags at this time, which seems to 
indicate that there will be more home 
baking. 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring family $7.90, 
high gluten $7.70, standard patent $6.90, 
first clear $6.60; hard winter family $6.90, 
standard patent $6.50, first clear $5.80; soft 
winter family $7.50, short patent $7.40, 
straight $6.30, first clear $6. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sharp advances in prices last 
week caught the buyers who were waiting 
until after Labor Day, observers noted, 
Many of those buyers now face the neces- 
sity of entering a strong market. Prices 
rose from 3 to 6¢ every day during the 
week. The strong market resisted such 
bearish factors as heavy new crop wheat 
receipts and British cancellations due to 
the dollar situation. Most flour men at- 
tributed the rising prices to downward 
estimates on the corn crop and rice out- 
put for world consumption and on news 
reports having to do with Europe’s economy. 

Quotations Sept. 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.05, high gluten $7.75, standard 
$7.05, first clears $6.40; hard winter family 
$8.05, standard $6.50, first clears $6.30; soft 
winter short patent $6.10, straight $5.95, 
first clears $5.25. 

New York: Anxiety of buyers to replen- 
ish their stocks brought activity in all 
flour channels early in the week on lower 
markets. Sales were in small units, scat- 
tered among both bakers and jobbers and 
resulted in a fair volume—practically all 
for as prompt shipment as mills could 
promise. It was generally believed that 
bakers’ stocks and bookings cover only 
about 30- to 60-day needs, including the 
week’s orders and buyers were greatly 
disappointed over the continued advances 
in wheat that lifted prices 60@80¢ above 
selling levels. 

Spring wheat flours made up the ma- 
jority of the contracts, although one large 
round lot of southwesterns was purchased 
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by _a chain baker. Another took spring, 
and Kansas in a limited way and SeveFa] 
of the medium, independent plants Covered 
moderately. Cake flours were sold in smaj 
lots. Prices on northwesterns were aboy 
50¢ over the preceding week’s close and 
southwesterns about 35¢. 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring family ficy, 
$8.15, high glutens $7.80@8.10, Standards 
$7.05@7.40, clears $6.50@6.65; South western 
short patents $6.75@7.05, straights $6,559 
6.85; soft winter straights $6.30@6.65, high 
ratio $7.45@7.75. 


Boston: Flour prices continued their up. 
ward spiral in the Boston market last wee, 
reflecting the strength of all grains anj 
the general trend of other commodities 
Spring wheat flour is about 30¢ higher ang 
hard winters 25¢. Soft wheat flour gaineg 
40 to 55¢, depending on the source. 

Inquiries for supplies are nearly nop. 
existent at current asking prices. Buyers 
particularly the bread makers, are thor. 
oughly disturbed over the present situation, 
Operations are extremely hazardous in r. 
gard to the fiatural expectation of a fai 
return for their investment. Few bakers, i 
any, are disposed to purchase supplies be. 
yond current needs. Most buyers assert that 
prices would have to decline substantially 
in order to encourage any extensive com. 
mitments. 

The policy of advancing prices for bread 
and other related products has been given 
considerable thought in some quarters, but 
this movement in the face of sharply re. 
duced consumption has every appearance 
of being more than hazardous. 

Considerable criticism has been 
about the government’s re-entry into the 
cash wheat market. Local operators fee} 
that this decision abruptly changed the 
course of the market from an apparent 
downward trend into a roaring bull market, 

Quotations Sept. 6: Spring short patents 
$7.25@7.40, standards $7.15@7.30, high glu. 
ten $7.90@8.20, first clears $6.70@6.85; hard 
winter short patents $6.70@6.80, standards 
$6.55@6.65, Pacific soft wheat $6.80@7.30, 
eastern soft wheat $6.25@6.65, hich ratio 
$7.30@7.70, family flour $7.90@8.05. 


Philadelphia: Under the impetus of rising 





heard 


grain prices at leading centers, the local 
flour market is in the throes of an u- 
ward trend which at the moment shows 


no indication of losing its momentum. 
The latest advance finds the general 
run of quotations here 10@40¢ sack above 


a week ago, with spring grades posting 
the widest advance. 

Purchasing interests, who had retreated 
to the sidelines to await more favorable 
buying conditions, are maintaining their 
vigil there. As a result, trading activity 
is on a minimized basis, with virtually 
everyone scanning the news for a clue 
as to the future trend. About the only 


semblance of sales are fill-ins. 

There is a report that the big chain 
bakers, who do not purchase locally, have 
been active buyers the past few days, 
apparently in a move to enhance supplies 
at current costs rather than risk replenish- 
ment at higher figures later. 


Both large and small operators are ex- 
pressing growing concern over the rising 
cost of operation, with the little fellows 


particularly squeezed by the turn of events 
It has been widely expected that some price 
reaction would develop once the heavy 
spring wheat movement got under way. 
Since it didn’t follow that pattern, there 
is considerable discouragement in the bak- 
ing trade over the profit outlook. Many 
say that only a boost in the retail price 
of bread will solve the situation. 

Mill representatives joined bakers in 
criticizing the government for stepping in 
and purchasing at a time when tlie wheat 
market was displaying signs of a reaction 
recently, for it meant that the new demand 
had the effect of bolstering prices. It was 
also interpreted as evidence of federal 
competition with private enterprice. 

Export business is no more active thal 
domestic at the moment, although some in- 
quiry is reported from foreign buyers. Great 


Britain’s announcement that she will shut 
down on food imports provoked wide dis 
cussion, but it was pointed out that its 
takings are only a small fraction of Ev 
rope’s needs, therefore not likely to have 
much influence on flour exports. 
Meanwhile, further advices from Argel 


tina confirm earlier reports that the crop 
there is far below expectations and might 
mean that little will remain for export 
after Argentina supplies other South Amer 
ican countries with their usual amounts. 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring family $7.65@ 
7.85, high gluten $7.60@7.70, short patent 
$7.20@7.30, standard $7.10@7.20, first cleat 
$6.40@6.55; hard winter short patent $6.60 
@6.70, standard $6.45@6.55; soft winter 
$6.15 @6.35. 

Pittsburgh: Flour quotations show price 
advances over last week from 35«54¢. The 
maximum rise occurred in high slutens. 
Hard winters are 45¢ higher, and spring 
wheat 35¢ up. 

Trading in the early part of the week 
when spring wheat flour was down 
$6.65 from some mills, was active. Some 
bakers bought 60 days ahead at this figure 
and are happy about their purchzses now 
that the week-end price advance was 4 
nounced. Sales of soft wheat flour are nd 


large, because many bakers ntracted 
last week. However, there is a grea' deal * 
inquiry still for soft wheat flour, bU 


not many actual purchases reported. Clears 
sold slightly better the past week. Famili 
patent continued to attract little tention 
and jobbers remain on the sidelines. Sev 


eral flour brokers, who were out of 
on Labor Day holidays, returned to a 
the heavy buying of early last v + 


resulted in some of their patron 
at the lower prices, and staying aw4y f 
the market as flour prices advanced. . 

The last days of the week 10 roe 
buying was reported and once again ~ 
trade is reluctant to buy flour longer th 


rom 
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90 ahead. The trade is talking- lower 
four prices and afraid to make any other 
than small buys, if any, and then for only 
4 3-day period on the present market. 
Quotations Sept. 6, carlots, delivered, new 
» hard winter $6.55@6.65, medium 























wheat $6.80@7.16, medium patent 
$6.85@7.21, short patent $6.90@7.26; first 
clears $6.30@6.91; high gluten $7.58@7.81; 
flour, advertised brands $7.61@7.80, 
other brands $7.14@7.35; pastry and cake 
four $5.75@7.80. . 

THE SOUTH . 

New Orleans: With a continued advance 
in four prices, demand showed little sign 
of recovery from the stagnation of the 

few weeks. Flour prices advanced 
approximately 60¢ the past week and buy- 
erg continue hesitant to contract for other 
than immediate or nearby future require- 
ments, Most of the sales consummated were 
for small, scattered amounts, with the 
pakery and jobbing trades furnishing the 
pest outlet and southwestern hard winters 
having the preference. Northern spring 
wheat flours were in slow demand and a 
limited amount of business was concluded. 
Cracker, cookie and cake bakers showed 
considerably more interest in purchasing 
than they had displayed for some time, 
although the advanced prices curtailed the 
actual bookings and only scattered small 
lots were taken. 

Buyers continue to resist price advances, 
apparently feeling they have been too strong 
over such a short period of time. Export 
pusiness has been very quiet and most of 
the Buropean countries have already cov- 
ered their quotas for October. Sales to 
South American countries were of a lim- 
ited nature. 

Quotations Sept. 6, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.65@6.75, standard $6.50@6.65, first clear 
$6.20@6.35; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.35@7.55, standard $7.20@7.35, 
first clear $6.85@7, high gluten $7.65@7.80; 
soft wheat short patent $7.05@7.20, straight 
$6.45@6.65, first clear $5.95@6.20, high ratio 
cake $7.25@7.50; Pacific Coast cake $7.35 
@1.55, pastry $6.45@6.55. Spring wheat quo- 
tations above are new crop prices. Barge 
shipments from Minneapolis on _ spring 
wheat flours are 20¢ sack less, 

Atlanta: While some scattered business 
has been done, buyers are generally mark- 
ing time, due to market conditions. They 
were holding off the week before Labor 
Day hoping for a break after the holiday, 
only to find their hopes shattered. Some 
bakers purchased the week of Sept. 1 but 
principally to cover necessary needs, al- 
though some took care of 60-day require- 
ments. While volume was not heavy, it was 
improved over a car-at-a-time business. 
Shipments were quiet to good. 

Family fiour dealers are making small 
purchases, but they too feel that the mar- 
ket has really gotten away from them 
and are reluctant to step out beyond neces- 
sary needs. So far September shipping in- 
structions have picked up considerably and 
in humerous instances are about 50% over 
August. This is partly due to the fact 
that the cotton crop is beginning to move. 

Blenders have shied away from buying 
at current prices and are making out as 

they can with what they already 
have on books. 

Prices were strong. 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring high gluten 
$7.60@8, standard patent $7.35@7.50, first 
clear $6.65@6.80; hard winter standard pat- 
ent $6.60@6.80, short patent $6.80@7, first 
clear $5.95@6.15; hard winter family $7.10 
@8.10; soft wheat family $7.30@8.40; cake 
flour, extra fancy $7.50@7.85; pastry flour 
$6.45@6.70; soft-rising flour 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 





PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: All flour prices advanced sharp- 

ly last week, reflecting higher wheat prices. 
Millers were refiguring price schedules all 
during the week, and having a hard time 
keeping abreast of the market. Domestic 
business was improving steadily, but many 
bakers and wholesalers had yet to come 
in. Millers, however, felt more optimistic 
about domestic business than they have. 
As one of them put it, “‘The bakers have 
about made up their minds that we are 
going to have high prices as long as this 
country is keeping Europe afloat, and are 
beginning to take on some supplies.” Fam- 
lly patent $7.90, bluestem $6.92, bakery 
$7.24, pastry $6.07. 
Portland: New flour bookings continue 

quiet. Advancing wheat prices again caused 
buyers to book lightly, as they are not yet 
convinced that current flour prices will re- 
main. They are still waiting for spring 
renee Premiums to decline and feel that 
pa nd flour prices will follow. Bookings are 
or relatively small amounts for shipment 
rithin a 90-day period. No long time book- 
nS are evident, which mills are not in- 
i ed to accept anyway. Export flour book- 
ngs are virtually nil. The government has 
not been in the market for October ship- 
ment and mill production has been curtailed, 
one large mill still down due to a 


8, 
ay uctations Sept. 6: high gluten $7.55, 
1 Montana $7,07, bluestem bakers $6.81, 
6 $7.22, pastry $6.20, whole wheat 100% 
‘80, graham $6.30, cracked wheat $6.30. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 








ngnoronto-Montreal:: The action of the Ca- 
Pe ge Wheat Board in notifying the mills 
Sept no more bookings could be taken for 

*mber shipment and the fact that no 


any has, been given to book for Oc- 
what’ 


is leading some speculation as to 
Will happen at the end of September. 
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Mills are working on bookings already ac- 
cepted as well as for domestic. Apparently 
due to the dollar situation in Great Britain, 
Trinidad has entered into a purchase with 
Australia for 15,000 tons of flour annually, 
which will mean less flour for Canada to 
supply. Both Trinidad and British Guiana 
have ded import li for the time 
being. Overseas demand for flour continues, 
but nothing can be done about it at present. 
Quotations Sept. 6: ceilings top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl. seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K. government regulation 
flour $12.28 per 280-lb. for shipment to end 
of September, Halifax or Saint John. 

Winter wheat flour production dropping 
off due to fewer offerings. Quotations Sept. 
6: standard grades for domestic use $5.70 
bbl. second-hand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; no export permits being issued. 

Deliveries of winter wheat in some areas 
are being maintained but in others have 
stopped completely. Quotations Sept. 6: 
$1.41@1.43 bu. shipping points in Ontario, 
according to freight. 


Winnipeg: No new export business in 
Canadian flour was reported last week. 
This was not unexpected in view of the 
recent wheat board announcement that 
until further notice export permits would 
be issued for Class 2 flour. While this does 
not apply to the UK, there was no new 
business reported in that direction. Do- 
mestic trade continues active, and mills are 
operating to capacity. Supplies are moving 
freely, as the available car supply is not 
as tight as a year ago. Quotations Sept. 6: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30 cottons; second patents, $4.80; second 
patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: With no export permits yet 
issued by the Canadian Wheat Board for 
September or October flour shipments, the 
export trade here was again at a stand- 
still. 

Despite the generally upset world trade 
conditions, there continues to be a fairly 
steady volume of inquiries for Canadian 
flour. Philippine buyers are showing con- 
siderable interest in any kind of offerings, 
while South American interest is also good. 
The Manila demand is for hard wheat 
flour to mix with the reported heavy sup- 
plies of American soft wheat grinds now 
in store there. Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean areas are also in the market for 
any Canadian offerings. 

In the domestic field, sales are still held 
down by the government rationing order 
based on 105% of the same 1945 period. 
The last three-month period was reported 
especially difficult for some dealers as 
their sales in the same period two years 
ago were much smaller than the demand 
this year. However, the volume of flour 
available to them for the current three 
months is expected to alleviate the situa- 
tion considerably. 

The cake and pastry flour supply is still 
far below immediate requirements and no 
improvement in supplies is anticipated in 
the immediate future. 

For hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons, Sept. 6: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Cake and pastry flour to the trade is un- 
changed at $8.25. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Market very slow for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. : 

Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80- 
lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.70, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonal. Supplies are moderate, 
but sufficient to take care of demand. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $3.95 in 
the three prairie provinces; 
98-lb. sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.35 on Sept. 8; 20 oz. packages 
$3.35 case, 48 oz. packages $3.60. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Aug. 30 and Sept. 6 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— Aug. 30 Sept. 6 
September $56.50@ 57.00 $59.50@ 60.25 
October ...... 57.50@ 58.00 59.50@ 60.50 
November 58.50@ 59.00 -++»@ 60.75 
December 58.50@ 58.75 60.50@ 60.75 
January ...... 58.50@ 68.75 ....@*60.75 
February ..... 58.00@ 58.75 -«-@*61.00 

SHORTS— 
September $67.25@ 68.00 $71.75@ 72.75 
October ...... 66.50@ 67.00 70.50@ 71.75 
November 66.00@ 66.50 69.25@ 69.75 
December 66.00@ 66.50 68.50@ 69.25 
January ...... 65.00@ 66.00 67.50@ 67.95 
February ..... 64.75@ 65.50 - +» @ 167.75 
Sales( tons) eee 1,470 

*Sale. ftAsked. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug. Aug. 


16 23 30 6 
Five mills .. 36,225 34,816 21,304 *11,595 


*Four mills. 


oatmeal in. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


” KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — MILLWRIGHTS. $2.20 PER 
hour, double time over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. Lawrence Milling Co., 
7020 S. Broadway, St. Louis 11, Mo. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR NORTHERN IN- 
diana mill. Please give full particulars in 
first letter as to experience, age, family 
status, and salary expected. Address 8895, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 1,400-sack mill. Must be capable. 
Give full information as to experience, 
ability, age, etc., in first letter. Address 
8786, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minn. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN (PREFERABLY 
unmarried) to assist in modern cereal 
laboratory. Opportunity for further tech- 
nical training and chance for rapid ad- 
vancement. Address 8850, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — WELL EXPERIENCED BAG 
man for superintendency. Experience is 
necessary. Good knowledge of mechanics 
and ability to handle help. State quali- 
fications, age, past experience. Address 
8891, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 2,000- 

» sack mill. Permanent job if capable. 
Rotating shifts every two weeks. Furnish 
reference and full information regarding 
experience, age, etc. Location California. 
Address 8878, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 100- 
bbl. modern electrically driven flour mill 
in Saskatchewan. Population town 8,000. 
Must know repairs. Housing available. 
Excellent working conditions and good 
future. Address 8877, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill. Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























EXPERIMENTAL BAKER —THIS POSI- 
tion is with large national concern in 
their test bakery. We require two years’ 
college chemistry plus pfactical baking 
experience. Preferably under 35 years. 
Give full particulars on personal and ex- 
perience data. Write 8885, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
Products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 





VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 








120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

















PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


a 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


er 11 Offices: De 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
nurabers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
AE PONG LL TEED LN 
GOOD FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR 
sale, located in a good territory, in- 
cluding all equipment and all real estate, 
Good coal business in connection. Selling 
on account of illness and priced for im- 
mediate sale. Really a bargain. Address 
8896, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE—COAL & FEED BUSINESS. 
Feed mill equipped with hammer mill, 
grist mill, feed mixer, corn sheller. A 
well equipped coal yard with three con- 
veyors, five trucks, handling about 10,000 
tons a year. Located in a good central 
Illinois college town. An old established 
business for over 40 years. Reason for 
selling—retiring. Address 8876, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


I MUST RETIRE. 50-BBL. FLOUR AND 
feed mill complete. All water power and 
modern beautiful home adjoining. The 
Terrace Mills, Terrace, Pope County, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


224 SAVAGE GAUNTT 
CYLINDER TYPE GRAIN 
- FEEDERS—USED 
Capacity—1,200 bu. per hour; 
Size—12-8; Type—4-F 
MAKE OFFER ON TOTAL 
QUANTITY OR ANY PORTION 
FOR INFORMATION— 
Write 8890 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 


6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran is $3@4 ton higher 
for the week, and the heavier grades $2@3 
with mill offerings very scanty. In fact, 
some of the larger companies say they 
will have no round lots to offer before 
December, and only occasional carlots in 
the meantime. The market is rather pan- 
icky, naturally. Buyers are afraid of a 
break, but, at the same time, with the 
government buying less flour for export, 
and, when they do buy, taking only 80% 
extraction flour, big users of millfeed, like 
mixers, are concerned over the possibility 
of not getting all the millfeed they need. 
As it is, they are not getting all the bran 
they need, and jobbers say they could sell 
much more than they can pick up, al- 
though they cover the area every day 
with a fine tooth comb. Millers and buy- 
ers both agree that the market is decided- 
ly top heavy. Bran is now held at $61@ 
62, standard midds. $68, flour midds. $75@ 
76, red dog $82@83, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with 
sales possible at these levels if mills had, 
any to sell. 

Duluth: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply is just enough to fill local orders; 
pure bran $61.50, standard bran $60.50, flour 
midds. A $76.50, mixed feeds $71, red dog 
$82. 


Kansas City: Fairly good demand for bran 
and strong interest in shorts, matched 
with light mill offerings, kept millfeeds 
on the upswing this week. Mill operating 
levels have been shrinking due to slow 
flour business and, combined with im- 
proved mixed car demand, have lowered 
volume of carlot offerings. Bran $60@61, 
shorts $73@74. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeede advanced $4@ 
6 ton. Quotations, straight cars: bran $62 
@63, mill run $68.20@69.20, shorts $74.50 
@75.50; mixed or pool cars $1 ton addi- 
tional. 

Omaha: A very strong millfeed market 
prevailed here last week. Demand far ex- 
ceeded the supply, and prices kept climbing. 
Bran sold for $58.50, shorts $71.50. 

Denver: Millfeed prices increased again. 
Demand continues good, however, as bran 
went up $1 and shorts rose $4. Supplies 
at this time are inadequate to fill needs. 
Quotations: bran $57, shorts $70. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is heavy, with 
offerings inadequate to meet the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $57.50 
@58, shorts $69@70. These prices reflect 
an increase of $4.50 on bran and $5.50 
on shorts over those prevailing a week 
earlier. 

Hutchinson: Persistent millfeed demand is 
keeping mills sold up as far ahead as they 
care to go. Buying was active for late 
September and early October delivery, with 
prices again sharply higher. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $57@57.50, mill 
run $62.50@63, gray shorts $68.50@69. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices about 
$3 ton higher on bran and shorts about 
$4 ton higher. Supply of pran is ample, 
but shorts continue very. scarce. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $58@58.50, 
gray shorts $69.50@70. 

Fort Worth: Demand improved; mills 
generally are well sold up for nearby 
positions. Quotations, carlots: bran $64@ 
65, gray shorts $77@78, burlaps, delivered 
TCP; up $4 on bran and $7 on shorts, 
compared to the previous week. 


St. Louis: There is a fair demand for 
cash feed with offerings ample. The mar- 
ket shows an upward tendency. Demand for 
future deliveries Shows some improvement. 
Cash bran $60@60.50, gray shorts $71.50@ 
72; this is 50¢ higher for bran and $1.00 
up for gray shorts from previous close. 

Toledo: Millfeed has turned strong, and 
the lowest quotations are $64 for bran, $74 
for flour middlings, quick or prompt ship- 


ment, 50¢ less for 30-day shipment, in 
sacks, f.o.b. mill. 
Cleveland: The demand for feed last 


week exceeded the supply, forcing prices 
to advance approximately $3 ton. The de- 
mand seemed to appear from all sources; 
consequently, none of the buyers were sat- 
isfied. Quotations: bran $66 ton, standard 
midds. $73, flour midds. $81. 

Buffalo: Tightness developed in the trade 
last week, growing out of a reduced grind 
and an active demand for millfeed. Prices 
rose $2@3. A freight car shortage again 
made itself felt and the car supply was 
a little behind the needs. Millfeed demand 
was heavy, the supply inadequate. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $64, stand- 
ard midds. $69, flour midds. $81, red dog $83. 

Boston: Millfeeds are extremely firm on 
the Boston market. Spring bran is $2.50 
higher while middlings advanced about 
$3. Business is moderate. Buyers are very 
slow to take on any extensive ‘commit- 
ments even in the face of mill agents’ ap- 
parent reluctance to sell beyond 30 days. 
The few sales reported during the week 
were of fairly limited proportions and for 
prompt shipment. 

Users of millfeeds for dairy and poultry 
rations are extremely upset over current 
prices. There has been a substantial move- 
ment of poultry into the market which was 
reflected by an almost immediate reduction 
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in the supply of fresh eggs. Dairy herd 
owners vow similar action if the price of 
milk isn’t advanced in the near future, 
Some maintain that only the combination of 
higher milk prices and lower grain Cost 
will keep them in business through the 
winter. ° 











Quotations: Spring bran $70, middlings 
$76, mixed feed $75, red dog $78. 

Philadelphia: Dealers here report con EDIT 
siderable resistance to prevailing prices ; i 
ingredients, so actual transactions repeiuan panying 
only small amounts for the most part scribing 
The trade is entirely conscious of the pres. wheat. ‘ 
ent situation wherein many consumers ay : 
expected to buy larger quantities of mj}. product: 
feed because of the continued strength in author i 
corn. Meanwhile, production continues at a 
fairly high rate. Quotations: bran $67@63 stuffs d 
standard midds. $74@75, red dog $33@3y Comme! 

Pittsburgh: Demand is heavier for x . 
and nearby deliveries during this past Ps articles 
Supply is ample for demand, and while subsequ 
prices are up from last week, retail ga] i 
are better. Prices per ton, f.o.b. Pitts. ern Mil 
burgh, sacked: bran $69@70.14, standard 
midds. $75.50@77.14, flour midds. $33@85,14 
red dog $90.14. 4 

New Orleans: A slight improvement in 
the demand for millfeed was apparent 
during the past week. Buyers in this see. 
tion continue to buy only for replacement 
and current month’s deliveries. Prices were H 
strong but somewhat irregular, showing in 
an advance of $2@3 ton, with shorts reg. 
istering the greatest advance. Export de. quently 
mand for millfeed was practically nonexist. indust 
ent, with very limited amounts being " 
worked. Bran $65.25@65.50, shorts $76.75@ 7 
78.50, September shipment. 

Atlanta: Buying as needed; trend w. Consvu 
steady; supply ample; bran $66.50 @67, gray 
shorts $79@81. Panama 

Seattle: The demand for milliced con- imports, 
tinued strong, and supplies for spot were rate of 
commanding semewhat of a premium. Some 
Montana was offered in the market dur. 244,000 
ing the week at $63.50 for October-Novem- ward tr 
ber and found ready sale. Local millers 
have their sights set a little hig)er, at in 
the neighborhood of $65 for the same 
positions, and were finding no ditviculty of , 
disposing of all they cared to offer. At The 
the same time, it was reported that Cali- pal sou 
fornia interests were bidding $65, Seattle, ited 
for any 1947 delivery, and spot s:les were Unit 
reported to have been made at $66@61. are pre’ 
The market was very active and varied d 
from day to day, but with a firm under- and av 
tone. Quotations: Seattle-Tacoma, nominal more p 
$65 sacked, supplies tight. mon 

Portland: Mill run $65.50, middlings $76. K 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continued u.- 
changed during the past week, with supply Princ 
and demand about equal. Mills report the 
harvest at peak, but railroad cars to move tion of 
the grain are scarce. Plants are booked that, o 
into October and working to capacity seven , ¢: 
days a week. Quotations: red bran and mate, 1 
nYill run $64, middlings $68, carload lots, to avoir 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $69, middlings 
$73; California prices: $69.50,  rmiddlings The ] 
$73.50, carlots, f.o.b, San Francisco; Los in their 
Angeles prices: $79.75, middlings $73.75. 100. Ib 

Toronto-Montreal: Production of millfeed u : 
above record level of year ago but still not eries is 
enough to meet demand. Quotations, ceil- descri 
ings; bran $30.25, shorts $31.25, midds. crib 
$34.25 net cash terms bags included, mixed the int 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. the pra 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeed are in from th 
keen demand, and supplies are moving 
freely, with eastern Canada taking the bulk ing the 
of the output from mills in the three prairie capacit 
provinces. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- P ‘ 
katchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; Et so 
berta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small lots qi 
ex-country elevators and warehouses, % for var 
extra. _ There 

Vancouver: Demand continues good and is to rest 
improving, but dealers are finding more Yin 
competition in securing supplies from west porte 
ern mills. The general feeling among the of 35% 
trade that a price increase is in the offing 
also is slowing up offerings, while the 
poor eastern crop is bringing an increased 
demand from that area for wesicrn mill 
feed. Prices are steady. Cash car quote The 1 
tions on the basis of jute bags ( less for 
paper): bran $31.05, shorts $32.5, mid ery prc 
dlings $35.05. being c 

biscuits 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments ari rye comme: 

Receipts, shipments and stocks 0 a 
seed at principal primary points for the no con 
week ending Aug. 30, in thousand bushels: or star 

% Receipts Shipments Stocks Pre 
1947-1946 1947 1946 1947 198 chi fly 

Minneapolis 1,3091,039 148 187 4531,20! elly 
Duluth .... 10 101 ex 42 21 19 grade | 
5 to 15 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ = 
is seldc 
GROUPS PLAN MEETINGS i 

PHILADELPHIA—The final sum Ther 
mer outing of the Bakers Club 0 ers, coc 
Pennsylvania will be a three-cay out: importe 
ing at Galen Hall, Wernersvilic, Sep leading 
19-21. John Hagy, president of hes breakfe 
club, said recently that rese:vatio found ; 
should be made rapidly, and that fu 
details of the event will be sent 1 
club members. 

A. O. Malmberg, Doughnut ent 

. . fy 
of America, will address the Centr 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. Sept. EN 
at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harristae sell 
He will discuss “The Only Road ee 
iw 


Industrial Peace.” 
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Market for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 


and Cereal Products in Latin America 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for US. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

¥ ¥ 


PANAMA 
W heat 


HEAT is neither raised in nor 

imported into Panama. Conse- 
quently there is no wheat milling 
industry. 


Wheat Flour 


Consumption of wheat flour in 
Panama, all of which is supplied by 
imports, is reported currently at the 
rate of 61,000 sacks quarterly or 
244,000 sacks annually. No recent up- 
ward trend is apparent. 


Imports 

The United States is the princi- 
pal source of supply for Panama. 
United States trade-marked brands 
are preferred because of high quality 
and availability, and many of our 
more popular brands are quite com- 
mon. 

Distribution 

Principal problem in the distribu- 
tion of imported flour of any type is 
that, on account of the humid cli- 
mate, it must be marketed promptly 
to avoid deterioration in quality. 

The local trade appears unanimous 
in their desire for flour marketed in 
100-lb. bags. Distribution among bak- 
eries is usually in units of the size 
described. Retail stores located in 
the interior of the Republic follow 
the practice of removing the contents 
from the cloth container and repack- 
ing the flour in paper sacks of 5-lb. 
capacity. The original container is 

© sold among the rural populace 
for various usages. 

_There are no regulations designed 
to restrict the imports of flour. The 
Importer must pay the customs duty 
of 35% ad valorem. 


Baking Industry 


The most widely used type of bak- 
ery product is bread, the bulk of it 
being commercially produced. Rolls, 
biscuits, and cake or pastry also are 
commercially baked. Wheat flour has 
no competition from other cereals 
or starches. 

Prepared mixtures of flour are 
chiefly of the hard type, with soft 
grade mixtures accounting for from 
5 to 15% of the total. Bread is usu- 
ally wrapped at the time of sale and 
is seldom sliced. 


Market for U. S. Products 
There is a good demand for crack- 
ers, cookies, and breakfast foods. The 
imported product from some of the 
leading United States’ biscuit and 
breakfast-food manufacturers is to be 
found in all larger cities. 


yv y 
VENEZUELA 
W heat 


V ENEZUELA is only about 10% 
self-sufficient in wheat. All wheat 
grown is of the hard type. 

Low yields are caused by poor 


farm practices and adverse weather 
conditions. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is stimulating the production 
of wheat by operating the following 
stations for the purpose of improving 
wheat strains: State of Carabobo, 
Chirgua; State of Falcon, Churu- 
guara and Bucaral; State of Lara, 
Humocaro; State of Trujillo, Bocono. 

These stations distribute 
wheat to the farmers under varying 
terms—sale, gift or exchange. But 
it should be noted that the Ministry 
is also taking steps to do away with 
wheat production in the Andes re- 
gion, which is the only area to date 
where this cereal has been grown 
with any success. Venezuela does not 
have a climate suitable for raising 
wheat. 

The prospects for the increased use 
of machinery in wheat production are 
poor. Most of the wheat-growing 
area is very mountainous, and the 


seed 


farmers are too poor to buy ma- 
chinery. 


Consumption and Utilization 

Consumption of wheat: is expand- 
ing, but only as the general living 
conditions improve. No more than 
one fifth of the population consume 
wheat flour. 

Wheat is not used for feed or in- 
dustrial purpose other than flour pro- 
duction. The seeding rate is very low 
and poor farm practices make for 
low production. It is estimated that 
about 10% of the crop is retained 
by producers for food and seed. 


Storage 
Existing storage facilities are very 
inadequate. There are no modern 
storage elevators as most of the 
wheat is stored on farms. No new 
elevators are planned; it will be a 
long time before Venezuela produces 


enough wheat in any particular place 
to justify even small elevators. 


Foreign Trade 


There are no special import types 
or qualities needed to supplement 
local types for consumption. High- 
grade imported seed is not used or 
needed at the present stage of the 
wheat-growing industry in Venezuela. 
The main factor affecting the demand 
for United States wheat is price. 


Wheat Flour 


The country’s estimated milling ca- 
pacity is 112,462 sacks annually. The 
principal mills are located in the 


_wheat-growing Andes region, in the 


states of Trujillo, Tachira and 
Merida. 

Approximately 80% of the total 
output of flour is produced by mod- 
ern mills. Each of the seven govern- 


* ment mills manufactures 22 sacks of 








Selected 


MILLING = 
WHEATS | 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


ws 


BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity . 2,800,000 bus, 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevates Capacity 
§,000,000 Bus. 


e. | 








BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 






























































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOU 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - 


ONE> MONTREAL - 


EASTERN EXf R FF E MONTREAL - RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE 
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wheat flour daily, the two largest 
private mills produce about 50 sacks 
each daily, and the remaining five 
independents less than 9 sacks a mill 
a day—a total of about 299 sacks. 
There are no government regulations 
affecting the milling industry. 


Production and Types 


The usual extraction rate is 71%. 
The principal types produced are 
Bola picota, Marquis, Kenya and 
Iragie. 

Imported flour is mixed with the 
local product only as an emergency 
measure, when United States flour is 
scarce because of shipping conditions. 
Local flour is not enriched through 
addition of vitamins. 


Distribution 


The principal problem affecting the 
distribution of imported flour is the 
high import duty of 0.24 bolivars per 
kilogram, or 3.2¢ per pound (U. S. 
currency). The distribution of the lo- 
cal product is hampered by the high 
cost of domestic transportation 
(chiefly by truck) from remote mills 
in the Andean region to Caracas, 
Maracaibo, and Valencia, the chief 
centers of consumption. The damp 
climate during six months of the year 
affects the keeping quality of all 
wheat flour. 

The most popular container is the 
3-kilogram bag (6.6 Ibs.). Retail pur- 
chases are also made in this size bag. 
Trade-marks or brands are not im- 
portant factors in the distribution of 
flour. 

Several leading brands of United 
States flour are sold in Venezuela. 
Small amounts of Gran Oeste (Cana- 


‘;dian) flour are also for sale in the 


market. , 
Foreign Trade 

The United States supplies 75% of 
the imported flour and Canada 20%. 
When shipping space from the Unit- 
ed States was scarce, some Argen- 
tine flour was imported but the price 
was 15 to 20% higher than for Unit- 
ed States flour and the quality was 
inferior. 

When transportation is adequate, 
price is the controlling factor affect- 
ing the position of the United States 
as a supplier of wheat flour. 


Baking Industry 


Bread is the most widely used type 
of bakery product, the bulk of it 
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being produced commercially. Rolls 
and biscuits also are produced prin- 
cipally in bakeries. Cake or pastry 
is produced both in bakeries and 
homes. 

Wheat flour has strong competi- 
tion from other cereals and starches, 
Approximately 70% of Venezuelans 
eat corn bread instead of wheat and 
10% eat yucca bread. 

Prepared flour or mixes are not 
widely used. Bread is neither wrapped 
nor sliced. 


Market for U. S. Products 


There is a significant market for 
United States crackers, although 
Venezuela has cracker factories. The 
demand for cookies is purely from 
the luxury trade. Breakfast foods are 
in good demand and oatmeal and 
ready-to-eat flakes are popular. 


COSTA RICA 
W heat 


N O wheat is produced in Costa 
Rica, owing principally to the 
fact that such suitable lands as exist, 
which are chiefly in the province of 
Cartago, are expensive to work. For 
this reason their cultivation has never 
been undertaken and Costa Rica has 
depended on imports for her require- 
ments in this line. 

In view of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing all the wheat and wheat fiour 
required subsequent to the entrance 
of the U.S. and Costa Rica into the 
war, a contract was granted by the 
government in May, 1942, to the Na- 
tional Wheat Society, a local firm, to 
mill imported wheat for which free 
entry was decreed. This firm, under 
the terms of the contract, was obli- 
gated to undertake the local planting 
of wheat but to date only a negli- 
gible tract has been planted and 
there are no indications that it is 
complying with this part of the con- 
tract. 


Consumption and Utilization 


Although statistics are not avail- 
able it appears evident that the de- 
mand for wheat is increasing, not only 
because of the increase in population 
but also because the use of corn ‘“‘tor- 
tillas” is being supplemented to a 
large measure by the less expensive 
wheat flour. 

A small amount of imported wheat 
is used for animal feed. There is no 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
; “Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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By and Importers 
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A VITA-B ("25") CE 
NE AIK WHEAT GERM 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








THE - OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
TORONTO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 































SPRING WHEAT 


FLOURS 


Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 















Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address ALL 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





"wate 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


_and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


) BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - -- “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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storage space for wheat and none 
planned as it is not needed. 


Foreign Trade 
. All requirements are imported. 
There are no adverse factors affect- 
ing the demand for U.S. wheat. The 
mnt sources of supply are the U.S. 
and Canada. : 


Wheat Flour 


The one mill in the country is lo- 
cated at San Jose, and mills the im- 
wheat. Capacity is estimated 
at 22 sacks a day. The equipment is 
modern. There are no government 
regulations affecting the mill’s opera- 
tio other than that, under the con- 
tract, the owners must plant some 
wheat locally. 


Production and Types 


The rate of extraction from the 
local mill is around 68%. Production 
is standard flour produced from hard 
wheat. 

Imported flour is not mixed with 
the local product. Vitamin enrichment 
is not used in the local product. Cli- 
matic conditions affect the type of 
flour produced and it is thought that 
imported flour that has been enriched 
by vitamins is more subject to de- 
terioration. 

Distribution 

The chief problem affecting flour 
distribution is that of shipping.. Ir- 
regular imports of wheat affect the 
price of domestic milled flour. 

Flour is handled in jute containers 
holding four cotton bags of flour 
weighing 50 Ib. each. Retail purchases 
are usually made in bags of 50 lb. 
Trademarks and brands are impor- 
tant factors in the distribution of 
imported flour. 


Foreign Trade 


The present sources of supply are 
the U.S. and Canada, and no change 
is indicated. There are no factors 
affecting the demand for U.S. flour 
except high import duties. 

Import duties on flour have always 
been one of the principal customs 
revenues of. the Costa Rican govern- 
ment. It is believed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture that little or no com- 
petition is possible that would affect 
Imported wheat or flour. 

The types of flour imported are ap- 
proximately 70% hard wheat flour, 
and 15% durum wheat flour. These 
percentages vary to some extent as 
the local macaroni industry is not a 
steady consumer but frequently re- 
sorts to ordinary flour when the price 
of durum becomes unduly high. Most 
of the imports of flour made from 
hard wheat are of Canadian origin 
but are milled in and exported from 
the U.S. Imports of flour produced 
from soft wheat are produced and 
milled in and exported from the U.S. 
Consumption during the period under 
review appears to be around 19,209 
sacks a month or 230,502 sacks a year. 


Baking Industry 


The most commonly used types of 
bakery products are bread and bis- 
cuits. Nearly all baking is done com- 
mercially. Wheat flour meets compe- 
tition from corn in the rural districts 
wee the latter is still extensively 


Prepared flours or mixes are not 
Used extensively. Bread is neither 
Wrapped nor sliced for the consumer. 


Market for U.S. Products 
There is a significant market for 
S. Crackers and breakfast foods. 
kies meet with a very limited de- 
mand. Macaroni and other similar 
Products are produced locally. 
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brand of imported flour carry an 
analysis in the invoice at a cost of 
$10 for each brand. 


and flour imported it would appear 
that the mill produced about 18% of 
the country’s consumption. 

Flour is generally sold to the bak- 
ers in bags weighing 200 lb. Retail 
sales are made in bags of 2-lb. or by 
the pound from 25-lb. bags. 

Trademarks and brands are im- 
portant in the distribution of im- 
ported flour. Several well-known U.S. 
brands are popular and a Canadian 
brand also is in good demand. 

The U.S. and Canada are the chief 
sources of imported flour, the US. 
furnishing about 92%. No change is 
indicated with respect to sources of 
supply. 

The government requires that each 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
W heat 


O wheat is produced in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

All the wheat consumed is import- 
ed, but the amounts are negligible. 
Average imports are around 57,000 
bu. annually. 


Wheat Flour 


Only one mill, located at Puerto 
Plata, grinds the small amounts of 
wheat imported. 

No information is obtainable re- 
garding the type of flour produced. 
However, from the amounts of wheat 





















































Baking Industry 


Bread, rolls and biscuits are all in 
good demand. Nearly .all baking is 
done commercially, with only small 
amounts of pastry being home baked. 
Flour made from both hard and soft 
wheat is required by the bakeries in 
turning out their products. 

Wheat flour meets with very little 
competition from other cereals or 
starches. Prepared flours or mixes 
are not widely used. Bread is neither 
wrapped nor sliced. 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
























MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


THREE STARS GREAT WEST CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS MAITLAND HURON CROWN OF 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


PURITY 
STERLING > 


BATTLE 
GOLD 
















CHICAGO—39 hd La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Board of Trade Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
1 nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 


NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


~ Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM| AMSTERDAM 
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\OUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
weaol Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
chants Exchange. 





























“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 




















ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 



















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BILOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 

















H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Broenniman Company: *"}- 













BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














Teacher: “Johnny, why did you 
kick Sam in the stomach?” 

Johnny: “Couldn’t help it, Teach 
—he turned around too quick.” 


¢¢¢ 


Doctor: “How’s the patient in room 
53 who swallowed that half dollar 
of mine?” 


Nurse: “No change yet.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Smith (in hardware store): “I 
want three lawnmowers.” 
Clerk: “Three, sir? You must have 
a big estate!” 


Smith (grimly): “No. I have two 


neighbors.” 
, ¢ ¢ 

Husband: “Can you dress a chick- 
en?” 

Wife: “Not on the money you give 
me.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 
Dimples: “I said some very foolish 


things to my boy-friend last night.” 


Girl Friend: “Yes?” 
Dimples: “That was one of them.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“I don’t think you knew who I 
was when you met me on the street 
this morning, did you?” 

“No, who were you?” 


¢$¢¢ 
Wife: “The new neighbors are won- 
derful. He kisses her when he leaves 
and then keeps waving to her. Why 
don’t you do that?” 
Husband: “Gosh, I don’t even know 


her.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
“Who was that lady I saw you with 
the other night at that sidewalk 
cafe?” 
“That was no sidewalk cafe. That 
was our furniture—vwe’re living 


there.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Sergeant: “Look at that girl. Pret- 
ty as a picture.” 
Corporal: “Yeah. Nice frame, too.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“What pretty hair you have, 
Mary,” said the visitor. “You must 
have got it from your mother.” 
+..“No,” replied little Mary, “I must 
‘have got it from Daddy. His is. all 


gone!” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

He: “But don’t you cook much 
more for dinner than we use, dar- 
ling?” 

She: “Of course, silly! If I didn’t 
how could I economize by making 
left-over: “dishes?” 


¢?¢¢ 

There are five stages of Brandy 
and Water. 

The first is “Brandy and Water.” 

The second is “Branny and War- 
wer.” 

The third, “Bran Warr.” 

Fourth, “Brraorr.” 

And the fifth, Collapse. 

' ¢?¢ ¢ 

“Card playing can be expensive— 
but so is any game where you hold 
hands.” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








I, S. JOSEPH 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed © 


Co., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ence 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILi.. 








444 W. Grand Ave. 


a Johnson-Herbert & Co 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 








3940 So. Union Ave. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


Chicago 9, iil. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











We are 


MILWAUKEE, 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 


WISCONSIN 








NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
bacco N.Y. Produce Exchange 

- NEW YORK 

New Restand ¢ Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mew. | 





a 





PHONE L. D. 86 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


CABLE ADDRESS: CCWIL 





— 





NATIONAL ALFA 


Lamar, Colo. 
Chandler, Ai 


ALFALFA MEA. 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


LFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
S eels, Mo. 








- 420 Lexington Ave. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

















McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Oable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








necnagpcnepin | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid Ltd. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. | ssHe'suee 
TER oa vie CEREALS TERE: OF 
MPORTERS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS ee eee = 
Cory Buildings | ALSO 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.©.3 | LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London | DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorrgacH,’’ London (G Ww) LTD. 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. ccicaabini dia 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, omit. OATMBALS, 


52, Mark Lane, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW ~ 
LONDON, E.C.3 | capie Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





J.M.&C.M.HAMM | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room | 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. | 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. Oable Address: ‘‘Dirptoma,"’ Glasgow 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


eines FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. FLOUR MERCHANTS 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. _ 50 wenington street GLASGOW, C.2. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. ©. 3 C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
ip eat W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO 
17. Corn Exchange Chambers FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E. C.3 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 


Cable Address: “Ooventry,’’ London Cable Address: WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR 
Corys’ mike Baltic Chambers 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington Street 
¢ 
68 Ounatiealin ‘Strect LIVERPOOL Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS "WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cables: ‘PHILIP,’ Dundee 







































GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentléy’s ‘Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Banki Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. Established 1883 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ie ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
0. 8 Sout OER DREN, acorns FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE en teaaba! « 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
lage a ee an Cable Address: “Johnny” 
N V Algemeene Handel-en ; 
¢ Industrie Maatschappy Established 1899 a 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
Heerengracht 209 FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


OSLO, NORWAY 








Established 1868 LOKEN & CO. A/S 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Denmark and Sweden 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City 


Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, of New Z0rk, N.Y. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 


Princes St., London 








A. RUOFF & CO. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


Established 1855 FLOUR AGENT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S TROELS FODE 
Established 1913 MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


OSLO, NORWAY | xompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED DENMARK 





Working Denmark, Finland, Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
Norway, Sweden and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “‘Flormel,”’ Oslo Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








S. R. STRISIK CO. PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
Flour Mill Agents FLOUR BROKER 











Produce Exchange NEW YORE 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. 














FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17_ 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ........... 29 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros........++++++, 22a 
Pearlstone, H. &., Co. sesescccsecssesee 46 
Peek Brom. ccccccccscscccsccccscoscces 46 
Petersen Oven Co. ..csscsccssseccecees 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ...csscccescceccees 27 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc......-eeeeeee- 6a 
re. rareveswcersehenee se 47 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .....sesseesee:s 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia. 
Chemical Division 


coeccccccese 5 


edcsccccsccoscscscee 42 


Crecccccccccocccces =F 









Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ecccccccccs 6 
Procter & Gamble ......esseccseceress 


Q 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ..ssescceceves 

Raible, J. Bi, OO. ceveccccsccscccccccee BW 
Red River Milling Co. .....ccsecceeess 46 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 

Red Wing Milling Co. .....ceeeeceses 19 
Research Products Co. ......... ccvese San 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 29 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .......sceceeeeeses 238 
Riegel Paper Corp. «...ssescecseresses 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, ThBrccccosccses:, @ 
Robinson Milling Co. ......sesseeeeees 28 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 26a 
Rodent Control Co. 


eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


ee eeeeereeseeseees 


Rodney Milling Co. ... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. ...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, “Lta.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 
Russel) MBN CO. ..svcceescvcecsese. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..........+.... 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation........ 8a, 
DORON BRE? sins Ces svc tbwecsmecccccccs. 
MOUOIGOE, We Bs OO necdsccccccccess 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ...... 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ........ Sorecccecces 
Security Milling Co., Inc............... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ...... ee 
Shellabarger Mills ...........eeee.00:; 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
cg on RE ABP ee 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. Rained bebecess 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ...... 
Spillers, Ltd. .... 
Spindler, L. G. ......... 
Spokane Flour Mills Co..... 
Sr EO wah cree bb besesccecdoccecss 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ...........00-. 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- 
Milling Co.) ..... ‘ — 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. ...........seee0:-. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............... 
Pe MN ecint Pinos 06 Se bs 6d0sscces. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 2.26. ..ccccccccccese 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co...... 
CN We ON on ew eb beccvecsecess 
Sullivan & Kennedy .................. 
Swift & Co. 


Steer ewe eereeens 
Pee ee meee ereeens 


See eee nee eeeeersenes 


ee ee 


Peer ee eeseeesesess 


Come mee eee sene 


Y 

Tanner-Hvans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......ccccceeesee 
Tension Hnvelope Corp. ............... 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ..... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .................. 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....cccccccoee:: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............:. 
SOOMOE GEOR. OO iiss bic veticececcsss 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. .......ceeeeceeee:s 
Union Machinery Co. ........eeeeee:: 
Union Pacific Railroad ..............-: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp. ........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ..........- 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............2++: 
Victor Chemical Works ...........-+:: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp........ 
WE Fe Gee Res sa Chesabcenvecececes> 
Voigt Milling Co. ........ceececsesee:: 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.........-. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .......... 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... Cover 3 3, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ........++++: 
Wamego Milling Co. .....ceceeeeees: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......eeeeeeee: 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .........-: 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........00-+++>> 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co......- 
Western Assurance Co. .......esee00°: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Western Milling Co. .....06- sseseees: 
Western Star Mill Co. ..........220255° 


CPP e eee eeseaere 


Pewee eeewereeere 


Western Waterproofing Co. .........-- 
WUD GE OG. beck covsedessccisococess 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........-: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .........5-00:: 
Williams Bros. Co. .....ceseeeeceeces 


Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.........--> 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... 14a 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ccccecccccescccces: 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........6-+5> 
Wolf Milling Co. .....cccccccccccoees> 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......cceeeeseees 
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Tee 


ee = milling “headaches”? © “ 


may be different... 


eeeee 





... but when you call on N-A’s Flour Service Division you may be 


SI ag sure that you’ll get prompt, effective help—the kind they’ve learned 


to give during their more than a quarter century of flour experience. 


.:.. Whether it’s bleaching, maturing or enriching, N-A brings you an 


cease efiicient and easy-to-use team of flour treatment experts to work with 


a , your own specialists together with time-tested products to cover in 


ree one service the whole field of flour treatment. 


sass You'll find them glad to help you at any time. 
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cress 9 WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


; OVADEL-AGENE -2: 


for a whiter, brighter flour 
NA 14 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment, 








But, Mother... we 
forgot Group I today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today—wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition. 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children 
are receiving in the classroom. The 
above scene illustrates just one 
way parents may actually partici- 
pate in the school’s program——a 
“Basic 7” Food Chart, tacked up 
in plain view, helps give both 


mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 


In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
veys of children’s food habits. 

e Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 


But why this stress o” the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 


actively interested can any such 
program succeed. The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 

If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, OF if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, a prepared by 
educators an health workers, 
please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


GRAPEFRUIT . . . oF row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
_ raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two oF 
more servings o doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
ucts... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 

each week. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of mect, 
poultry or fish a day, O¢- 
casionally peas oF beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . - vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched Qr restored. Three 
or more servings @ day. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


ss hi of a series of ads appearing 
e ucational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on th 
General Mills nutrition program a d 
helpsto establish grain pi ser he 
in their proper place in the diet : 























